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PORTLAND, OREGON, AS A WORLD SEAPORT 


By Rospert H. Mouton 


| Fiji group exports _ its 
} dried coconut meat when- 
the little trading 
~ A) schooner stops there on one 
of her infrequent visits. Icebound set- 
tlements of slant-eyed Eskimos export 
the furs that bring fabulous prices in 
our cities. Similarly, the Fiji imports 
whatever the trader has to barter for 
the copra, and the Eskimo imports fire- 
arms and foodstuffs. All of these re- 
marks are introductory to the statement 
that imports and exports alone do not 
make a port. If the products of an 
inland region do not flow to the seaboard 
city for export, and the commodities of 
the world do not come to the seaboard 
city for distribution inland, then the 
city upon the water amounts to little as 
a port, be its harbor what it may. 

Thus it is that economists see in the 
recent rise of Portland, Oregon, as a dis- 
tributing center a development of great- 
er importance than the shipment abroad 
of any quantity, however vast, of timber 
that grows on the banks of the Wil- 
lamette and Columbia rivers. 

The growth of Portland as an assem- 
bling point for the products of the in- 
land empire has been constant, with a 
few fluctuations, and has in the main 
kept pace with the settlement and de- 
velopment of the interior territory. The 
most important development along this 
line in many years was the settlement in 
favor of Portland of the now famous 
Columbia River rate, which ended with 
a recommendation that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decree that rail 
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rates from the inland empire should be 
lower to Portland than to Tacoma or 
Seattle because of the economical water- 


_ grade haul down the Columbia River. 


The use by the inland empire—eastern 
Oregon, southern and eastern Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana—of Portland as 
its distributing center is of more recent 
development, however, and was made 
possible of late only by the progress of 
the city in securing steamship connec- 
tions and entering into the commerce of 
the world. 

Early in 1920 there came to Portland 
a steamer bringing a full cargo of 
Chilean nitrates from Taltal, Chile. The 
event was unprecedented. Such a cargo 
had never come before. Nitrates from 
the west coast of South America had 
always gone to San Francisco for re- 
shipment by rail to the manufacturing 
centers of the East or had gone into 
Puget Sound for the Du Pont plant at 
the town of that name. What little of 
this product had been used in the Oregon 
country had filtered through from the 
north or south. The particular cargo 
brought by the steamer from Chile was 
destined entirely for use as a fertilizer, 
and as such was distributed throughout 
the fruit growing regions trihutary to 
Portland, especially the Hood River and 
Willamette valley sections. 

This was only a start, however. Ves- 
sels of the General Steamship Corpora- 
tion, operating regularly between Port- 
land and other Pacific ports and the west 


coast of South America, are now bring- 
ing large quantities of nitrates to Port- 
land. Some of this valuable mineral is 
used in Portland’s hinterland as fer- 
tilizer, and some of it goes on to Du 
Pont, Washington, for manufacture into 
explosives; but operators of the steam- 
ships, securing full cargoes of outward 
freight at Portland, or enough freight 
there so that they can easily fill up at 
San Francisco, find it advisable to use 
Portland as the distributing point. 

Wise foresight moved the commission 
of public docks during the past year to 
increase the facilities already provided 
in Portland for the handling and storing 
of large cargoes of liquids, such as vege- 
table oils and molasses. As a result these 
facilities have been taxed to their utmost 
capacity. Several cargoes of molasses in 
bulk reached Portland in tank vessels 
from the Hawaiian Islands last year. 
This was stored in tanks at one of the 
municipal piers, and sent out in tank 
cars or in barrels as it was sold for 
distribution. 

Vegetable oil is one of the principal 
exports of the north China territory. It 
is pressed by crude devices from soya 
beans, ground nuts, peanuts and other 
vegetables that yield oil in sufficient 
quantities, and travels hundreds of miles 
on the backs of coolies to reach such 
ports as Tsingtao and Darien, where it 
is assembled for shipment. From Port- 
land the oil is distributed to practically 
all parts of the interior United States 
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wherever plants exist for the manufac- 
ture of soaps, for all such plants use 
vegetable oils. 

The commerce in molasses and vege- 
table oils proves in an ideal manner the 
proposition that a seaport cannot succeed 
as a port unless it keeps pace with the 
times and provides the proper facilities 
for handling cargoes of all kinds. Had 
the elaborate system of tanks, pipe lines, 
bulking tables, scale reservoirs and other 
appurtenances that go to make up a 
vegetable oil handling unit not been 
ready to receive such commodities, the 
molasses and oil could not have been 
carried to Portland. Instead, they would 
have gone to San Francisco or Puget 
Sound for distribution. 

Another commodity of which Portland 
has become the distributor in the past 
year is sulphur, which is loaded on ves- 
sels at Galveston, Texas, and sent to 
Portland for discharge. This manner of 
transporting sulphur from the gulf has 
proved so satisfactory that the former 
practice of shipping it by rail to Port- 
land has been practically discontinued. 

During the last six or seven years the 
Pacific Coast has witnessed a concerted 
and enormous growth in port develop- 
ment, large sums having been expended 
by the major ports in providing modern 
facilities for the handling of its rapidly 
expanding water borne commerce. Prac- 
tically all of this vast terminal *work has 
been done by the municipalities, con- 
struction by private interests during this 
time having been exceedingly small. 

A municipality, as a general rule, does 
not construct port terminal facilities for 
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the purpose of entering into competition 
either with railroads or privately owned 
docks, nor are they built with the idea 
that they will become a source of revenue 
to the municipality. Rather, they are 
provided to meet a public demand and 
furnish modern and increased facilities 
which shall be available to any vessel en- 
tering the port. Tney are now univer- 
sally conceded to be a necessity, and as 
such they have become a fixed policy of 
all important seaports. 

While in some ports in this country 
these public facilities are selfsustaining, 
in the majority of cases they are not so 
now and probably never will be. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, the people have 
freely voted the funds necessary to pro- 
vide such terminal facilities, feeling that 
the collateral benefits which the com- 
munity at large will derive through them, 
by reason of the increase in the port’s 
commerce and the upbuilding of its in- 
dustries, fully justify the large expendi- 
tures made for that purpose. The peo- 
ple of Portland have shown their appre- 
ciation of this situation by voting and 
expending large sums to bring the city 
up to the highest standard of efficiency 
for the accommodation of shipping, the 
latest facilities provided being equal both 
in magnitude and convenience to any on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The earliest water front development 
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of the port of Portland was provided 
for the purpose of furnishing the facili- 
ties required for the shipment of the 
principal commodities produced locally 
and in the port’s tributary—grain and 
lumber. However, with the constantly 
increasing commerce of the port, addi- 
tional facilities were rapidly constructed 
until in 1910, when the commission of 
public docks was created, there had been 
developed by private interests a water 
frontage of more than four and a half 
miles which was being used by vessels 
ranging from the usual type of river 
steamers and coasting vessels to the large 
ocean-going carriers. These private in- 
terests include five general cargo docks, 
eleven grain and flour docks, and eight 
large sawmill docks, with a combined 
capacity of 262,050 tons of cargo at one 
time. A low water depth of thirty feet 
is maintained at practically all of the 
port’s commercial docks, thus insuring 
the safe berthing of the largest vessels, 
regardless of tidal or river conditions. 
Since 1912, when the commission of 
public docks entered the field as a mu- 
nicipal agency to provide the port with 
modern and efficient shipping facilities, 
the people of Portland have voted more 
than ten million dollars for such work. 
With this money there have been con- 
structed four modern municipal termi- 
nals, the last of which, terminal number 





four, is without a superior anywhere 
in the country. Terminals numbers one, 
two and three have quay docks ranging 
from nine hundred and fifty-five to five 
hundred and twenty-six feet in length, 
with adequate transit sheds and ware- 
houses, a combined general cargo ca- 
pacity of over thirty-five thousand tons, 
and combined trackage facilities for one 
hundred and twenty freight cars. 

These three terminals, which were con- 
structed previous to 1916, are considered 
as general cargo docks and are not, as a 
rule, used for the handling of grain. 
When, however, it became apparent in 
1916 that the old-fashioned method of 
transporting the grain crop of the port’s 
tributary territory to tidewater in sacks 
would soon be done away with and that 
the universal custom of handling this 
commodity in bulk would be adopted, 


steps were taken for the construction’ 


of an elevator and piers for the proper 
handling of grain. At the same time it 
was decjded to concentrate as far as 
practicable at such terminal, later desig- 
nated as terminal number four, all the 
main facilities for the accommodation of 
the port’s principal import and export 
business. 

For the building of terminal number 
four a. site of approximately one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, with a harbor front- 
age of two thousand seven hundred and 
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thirty feet, was obtained. In this ter 
minal the city of Portland has provided 
a selfcontained, combined rail and water 
terminal of great flexibility and expan 
sive possibilities, where all services inci 
dental to terminal operation can be per 
formed with economy and dispatch, and 
where ample space will be available fo: 
all classes of cargo commodities, under 
shed or for open storage, without con 
gestion. 

In the opinion of experienced mariners 
this terminal has the most efficient dock 
and cargo handling facilities on the Pa 
cific Coast, if not in the entire United 
States. The terminal, which is fast near- 
ing completion, consists of five piers and 
three slips, and will afford berthing space 
at one time for seventeen five hundred- 
foot vessels, with about twenty miles of 
railroad tracks on the terminal site, serv- 
ing the piers. The grain elevator at this 
terminal has a capacity of one million 
bushels, with the operating house de- 
signed to handle an additional storage of 
one million bushels should the needs of 
the port demand this increased capacity, 
and is capable of delivering bulk grain 
to vessels at the rate of twenty thousand 
bushels per hour. For the handling of 
vegetable oils and molasses eleven steel 
storage tanks, with a combined capacity 
of one million and seventy-two thousand 
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SELF-REGULATION IS SELF- 
PROTECTION 

The complete collapse of the movement 
undertaken in the Illinois legislature to 
regulate or even to annihilate the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade ends a very bitter 
and determined fight against that body, 
and probably marks the conclusion of the 
widespread effort which has been made 
utterly to suppress future trading in 
wheat. This has been the outcome of all 
previous efforts in the same direction, of 
which there have been a large number. 

Ignorance has been the basis of all 
this agitation, and the reason it has 
failed of its object is that, when the en- 
tire subject is investigated, it is invaria- 
ably found that the advantages of the 
present system far outweigh the objec- 
tions to it, and that, if it were entirely 
done away with, the greatest sufferers 
under the change would not be the specu- 
lators so much as the legitimate wheat 
traders, the farmers and those who han- 
dle the grain. Therefore, the support for 
such movements fades away, as enlight- 
enment and exact knowledge take the 
place of prejudice and ignorance. 

To present these facts and to secure a 
fair hearing for them is accomplished 
only at the cost of infinite pains and 
trouble, as well as considerable expense, 
on the part of those who have an interest 
in the maintenance of established meth- 
ods of trading. If they were to fail in 
their efforts to counteract the activity of 
the element which is constantly seeking 
to overturn the present system of trad- 
ing in grain, there would surely follow 
legislation of a most destructive and 
costly character, from which the grain 
grower would be the chief sufferer. 

The president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, Mr. Joseph P. Griffin, has very 
admirably led the opposition to the 
vicious bills in the Illinois legislature, 
and to him belongs the chief credit of 
defeating them. Mr. Griffin has handled 
the matter with great tact and intelli- 
gence, and has so presented the facts as 
to gain the support of the farmers as 
well as other elements interested. This 
work must have been exceedingly exact- 
ing, and all those who are concerned in 
the continuance of sound business meth- 
ods in respect of grain handling owe Mr. 
Griffin a great debt of gratitude for his 
self-sacrificing efforts. 

It is natural to call this recurrent agi- 
tation against future trading futile and 
useless, but, as a matter of fact, it ac- 
complishes good, in that it shows mem- 
bers of the organizations attacked where- 
in their weakness lies, and teaches them 
that, unless they very thoroughly clean 
house themselves, and get rid of abuses 
which creep into their exchanges, the 
public will take a hand in remedying the 
situation, and will attempt to do so in a 
very drastic and radical manner. 

The continual existence and safety of 
all trade organizations depend entirely 
upon their ability to regulate and disci- 
pline their membership, and to exercise 
authority, not only over the routine busi- 
ness of the day, but over certain ethical 
matters not always within the compre- 
hension of the ordinary commercial trad- 
er, who is not apt to take a very wide 
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view of his responsibility to the general 
public, and is naturally disposed to seize 
every possible opportunity of gaining an 
advantage for himself, regardless of high- 
er considerations which, in the end, are 
found to rest upon common rights. 

It is the clear duty of trade organiza- 
tions always to have in mind the funda- 
mental and broad principles of right 
and justice, not alone to their individual 
members, but to the public. at large. 
Their natural tendency is to consider the 
interests of their members first and those 
of the public last, if at all. 

No one with accurate knowledge of 
what is sometimes accomplished in the 
way ‘of speculation through the literal 
observance of exchange rules and regula- 
tions, and gifted with ability to see the 
wider application and effect of these 
operations upon the public, will deny 
that the present system is in some re- 
spects open to criticism, viewed from the 
higher standpoint of the common interest, 
There. is, therefore, room for improve- 
ment in the operation of the exchanges, 
and those who would wisely perpetuate 
them would do well to see that, to the 
utmost possible degree, they are safe- 
guarded against abuses. 

As an aftermath to the recent agita- 
tion, no doubt, President Griffin has ap- 
pointed four committees from the mem- 
bership of the Chicago Board of Trade 
for the express purpose of amending 
the board’s rules so as to provide against 
market manipulation, over-trading, spec- 
tacular trading and other practices not 
in harmony with sound business ethics. 
These things have been the targets at 
which the opposition was chiefly aimed, 
and their elimination will serve to re- 
move much of the existing prejudice 
which has heretofore been encountered. 

Very wisely the Chicago Board of 
Trade proposes to do its own house- 
cleaning, and not to wait until aggrieved 
outsiders shall undertake it in some fu- 
ture movement directed through legisla- 
tive channels. If the membership of the 
board will, in good faith, co-operate with 
this movement, and zealously seek to re- 
move those things which do, or which 
may do, violence to public opinion, they 
will insure themselves against further 
interference from the outside, and will 
also greatly increase the estimation in 
which their organization is held. 

In this connection, it would be well if 
other trade organizations, forestalling 
public or private protest and possible 
legislative action, would exercise the 
same sort of self-control and regulation 
as that proposed by the Chicago Board 
of Trade. There are, for instance, abuses 
in the matter of flour inspection in cer- 
tain eastern markets which should be 
eliminated. Altogether too much lee- 
way is given the local inspectors, and 
the opportunities for favoritism, even 
for actual corruption, are altogether too 
great. Without specific information to 
back such a charge, it would be unjust 
to say that inspectors are sometimes un- 
fairly influenced by local buyers, but 
such a thing should be made absolutely 
impossible in order wholly. to satisfy 
those who ship to these markets that 
they will be fairly treated, 






FLOUR THE PEACEMAKER 

If Mr. Hoover were disposed to tell 
his experiences since the war, and he is 
almost the only prominent person with 
any since 1914 who has mercifully re- 
frained from inflicting his “story” on 
the American public, he could relate 
some very interesting episodes in his 
career as relief administrator to the 
world, in which a bag of flour has had 
more influence in establishing the right 
and maintaining peace than all the ef- 
forts of politics and armed force com- 
bined, 

On more than one occassion the action 
of the American Relief Administration, 
of which he is the head, in withholding 
or affording relief, largely in the form 
of flour, has determined the course of a 
government in its formative period, and 
has utterly nullified the evil attempts of 
the destructive element to substitute for 
orderly processes of government the tem- 
pestuous and bloody reign of the mi- 
nority. 

His organization could not function 
properly and successfully under the rule 
of violence and bloodshed; the danger of 
looting alone would prevent it from at- 
tempting relief to the people. Conse- 
quently, when political turmoil threat- 
ened to upset established authority and 
involve a country in chaos, the knowledge 
that the only available supply of food 
would be instantly shut off has been the 
deciding factor in bringing about a 
stable and responsible administration. 

Moreover, Mr. Hoover’s method of 
administering assistance to suffering 
countries insisted upon a certain amount 
of co-operation and self-help on the part 
of the people who were relieved. This 
involved the formation of local organiza- 
tions, composed of all the elements of 
the population, which, working together 
to obtain the primal necessities of life, 
learned also to co-operate in other direc- 
tions for the common good, thus giving 
steadiness and cohesion to the community 
and contributing enormously to the 
establishment of orderly conditions. 

Sir William Goode, president of the 
Austrian section of the Reparation Com- 
mission, and late British Director of 
Relief for Europe, made a statement 
concerning this on April 9 in the Man- 
chester Guardian which is very interest- 
ing. He said: 

“In harnessing the humanity of 
America in a magnificent effort to avert 
wholesale sacrifice of child life, Mr. 
Hoover has fulfilled his purpose in di- 
rections which perhaps even he did not 
foresee. Every allied official who has 
been in Austria knows that the growing 
generation, and the generations that are 
to come will owe largely to the American 
Relief Administration such constitutions 
as they may possess. But over and above 
that direct result of humanitarian ef- 
fort, every allied official knows that the 
American Relief Administration is the 
one organization which has taught Aus- 
tria the practical lesson of self-help. By 
compelling the municipal and educational 
authorities throughout the country to 
live up to the best principles of child 
feeding the American Relief Administra- 
tion has initiated self-responsibility. In 
the villages of the Styrian Alps I found 
proud abbots sitting on committees with 
anticlerical butchers and _ carpenters, 
They had been brought together, after 
centuries of class estrangement, only by 
the common cause of saving the children 
and only under the pressure of American 
Relief Administration efficiency and self- 
effacement. 
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“In one little village panic reigned. 
Scarlet fever had broken out, and be- 
cause of that the American Relief Ad- 
ministration feeding station, which in- 
variably was a_ school, had ceased to 
function. Every mother within ten miles 
of that school was panic stricken for fear 
her child would get no milk. Red Re- 
publicans and supporters of the Haps- 
burgs sank their differences. The old- 
est nobility of Europe, for the first time 
in their lives, met on equal terms their 
peasants and their shopkeepers and dis- 
cussed with them in the Volksschule the 
welfare of the village children. And out 
of these discussions as to the distribu- 
tion of the American Relief Administra- 
tion supplies there has come not only a 
mingling of the classes but an unpolitical 
cohesion which may go a long way to 
solve the riddle of Balkan politics. The 
far-thrown arrow of American generos- 
ity has unconsciously established in the 
minds of these peoples the sovereignty 
of the child.” 


Such testimony as the foregoing will 
be very satisfactory to readers of The 
Northwestern Miller who purchased food 
drafts from the American Relief Admin- 
istration and thus assisted Mr. Hoover 
in accomplishing the wonderful work 
which has. been done since the war in 
the disturbed and famine-stricken coun- 
tries of Europe. 





THE IDEAL MILL 


I have always wanted to own a flour 
mill; not a large, modern one, doing an 
extended foreign and domestic business, 
the kind that keeps a man awake o’ 
nights figuring how he is to dispose of 
the output at a price that will net the 
overhead, but a small, old-fashioned mill, 
run by water power, with a mill pond, a 
dam, an overshot wheel and a half-door. 
A mill with a clear stream flashing and 
tumbling by it, with good fishing on the 
premises; a drowsy, rumbling, flour- 
dusty grist mill, in some quiet and se- 
cluded spot where ferns and wild flow- 
ers flourish and tall old trees whisper 
to each other all summer long. 

Whether or not I had ever actually 
seen such a mill as my fancy pictured 
I am not sure, but for many years I had 
been familiar with illustrations of them; 
paintings and sketches, photographs and 
prints of hundreds of them had passed 
through my hands since I had entered 
the service of The Northwestern Miller, 
I confess to a weakness for the picture 
of the old mill, however hackneyed the 
subject has become to the milling public, 
and the artist who offered a drawing of 
one for publication was fairly certain 
to have it accepted. While I am at it, I 
may as well confess, also, that I am re- 
sponsible for the appearance in these 
pages of a considerable number of such 
illustrations, which are not perhaps al- 
together justified on the score of their 
technical merit. Always the glamour of 
the old mill overcame my critical judg- 
ment; my imagination wrought into the 
picture things unseen and undrawn by 
its artist, such as probably never were, 
except in pleasant daydreams. 

Just how I was to acquire the mill I 
wanted was not clear; even an old-fash- 
ioned, small grist mill does not come 
merely by fasting and prayer; its pos- 
session involves a certain investment to 
begin with, and, after that, some prac- 
tical knowledge of milling, not to men- 
tion the ability to dispose of its product 
successfully so as to make both ends 


meet. 
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In the advertising columns of that re- 
liable publication, the Saturday Evening 
Post, I read with deep interest the san- 
guine assurance of a concern in Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, addressed to all and 
sundry, regardless of their race, sex or 
previous condition of servitude, or even 
lack of practical knowledge, that by 
simply acquiring one of their machines 
and starting a mill anywhere “you can 
make from five hundred to a thousand 
dollars a month.” : 

This startling statement was supported 
by the evidence of an anonymous ama- 
teur miller in North Dakota who said he 
had “cleared five -hundred dollars” last 
month in playing this pleasing game with 
a twenty-five barrel mill, by a “Tennessee 
customer,” likewise anonymous, who told 
the world that “my books show a gross 
profit of twenty-three dollars and fifty 
cents a day,” and by still another un- 
identified gentleman in West Virginia, 
who publicly declared that, although he 
had never worked in a mill in his life, 
after three hours’ instruction in the art 
of flour making by the Owensboro 
method he had been “running one year 
without a break of any kind and with- 
out any trouble.” 

Notwithstanding the undoubted genu- 
ineness of this testimony and its authori- 
tative nature, the assurance seemed to 
be too good to be true. I had known 
millers who had passed their entire busi- 
ness life in the trade, who could not 
conscientiously say as much as the un- 
known gentleman in West Virginia who 
had mastered its difficulties in three short 
hours. It is true, I had heard of millers 
whose books showed a profit of even 
more than twenty-three dollars and fifty 
cents a day, but, upon subsequent and 
more thorough investigation, it was 
learned that they were in error, and the 
sheriff found some difficulty in discover- 
ing sufficient assets in or about the mill 
to satisfy the execution issued against it. 

I reasoned, also, that, if the nameless 
miller in North Dakota who “cleared” 
five hundred dollars “last month” was 
not a follower of the immortal Townley, 
to whom all things are financially pos- 
sible, and who by the alchemy of oratory 
has no difficulty whatever in turning a 
deficit into a handsome profit, he must 
have overlooked mentioning how he had 
fared since that somewhat vague period 
of time, “last month.” Other months 
must, in the natural course of events, 
have both preceded and followed the 
glorious four weeks in which he “cleared” 
five hundred bucks. And again, what 
exactly did he mean by the word 
“cleared”? Clearing signifies, in one 
sense, missing something; now if the 
North Dakota amateur miller really 
meant that he missed five hundred dol- 
lars after operating his twenty-five bar- 
rel mill “last month,” his statement was 
understandable and his experience quite 
in harmony with that of others engaged 
in the milling business and therefore 
nothing to boast about. 

After giving the advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post earnest consid- 
eration, I concluded that the way toward 
the possession of the mill of my dreams 
did not lie in this direction. If it was 
true, as alleged, that any one could make 
from five hundred to a thousand dollars 
a month milling on the Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, plan, why was it that so many 
millers within my knowledge who were 
not at the present time making one thou- 
sand, or five hundred, or even three dol- 
lars and sixty-five cents a month, did 
not, by simply following the Kentucky 
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method, instead of some perverse and 
mistaken system of their own, hasten to 
join the innumerable caravan cited in 
the advertisement as gaining substantial 
profits through milling in the true and 
only way? Clearly there must be some 
catch in this proposition, and I decided 
it was better for me not to learn what 
it was by experience, 

Coincidentally with consideration of 
this alluring advertisement, the thought 
occurred to me that I might with profit 
avail myself of the opportunity present- 
ed in another advertisement, indeed a 
long series of them, which has continu- 
ously appeared in the same responsible 
and trustworthy publication. Therein is 
set forth the remarkable success of in- 
numerable ladies and gentlemen who 
have consented to become, not solicitors 
or canvassers, Heaven forbid, but “sub- 
scription representatives” of the popular 
publications issued from Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 

Perfectly marvelous sums are appar- 
ently easily, casually and most pleasant- 
ly acquired by these favorites of for- 
tune. Neither mature age nor immature 
youth, nor sex, nor color; neither physi- 
cal nor mental disability serves as an in- 
superable bar to the attainment of a sat- 
isfactory competence through this golden 
method open to all, everywhere, who will 
go to the very slight expense of mailing 
a coupon, properly filled in, to the phil- 
anthropic publishers. 

Indorsing this proposition is no anony- 
mous evidence, but names and addresses 
as bona fide as those which attest the 
sovereign merits of Sanatogen or any of 
the publicly indorsed patent medicine 
preparations. Moreover, so proud of 
their success are these highly paid “sub- 
scription representatives” that they are 
willing to exhibit to an admiring and en- 
vious world their own portraits, some 
of which indicate that the originals must 
have almost human intelligence, and all 
prove conclusively that in their distribu- 
tion of generous compensation the pub- 
lishers are no respecters of persons; 
from the cradle to the grave, from the 
poorhouse to the palace, from the hamlet 
to the metropolis, all who will may enter 
into affluence by this delightful route. 

Why, then, might it not be possible to 
attain, and, more important, to main- 
tain, the delectable grist mill with the 
overshot wheel by simply combining the 
advantages proffered by these two ad- 
vertisements in the trustworthy and re- 
liable Saturday Evening Post? Given 
the site and the structure, with the in- 
stallation of the marvelous machine of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, the mill would be 
complete. Thereafter its successful op- 
eration could be assured by becoming a 
“subscription representative,” an occu- 
pation which, the advertisement avers, 
can be profitably conducted during spare 
time. 

This happy conjunction of available 
opportunities impressed me as a possible 
solution of the problem, but again doubts 
assailed me. Was it really possible that 
any one, whether gifted with the peculiar 
and pernicious pertinacity of the sub- 
scription canvasser or not, could earn an 
almost unlimited income by merely fill- 
ing in a coupon and mailing it to Mr. 
Curtis and his enterprising associates in 
Philadelphia? If so, why were there so 
many unemployed in these United States, 
why so many who obviously did not earn 
a competency? Why did not every man, 
woman and child in the country resolve 
to forsake poverty and grow promptly, 
easily and most happily rich through be- 


coming one of those charming “subscrip- 
tion representatives,” evidently selfsatis- 
fied, whose faces appear gloriously in 
the Saturday Evening Post? So I aban- 
doned the idea of attaining my mill by 
these apparently easy methods, and re- 
membering that all things come to him 
who waits, decided to wait, and accord- 
ingly did so. 

One day as I was talking to the boys 
in the office about the stream on our 
place in the country, boasting, as usual, 
about its beauty and charm, I happened 
to mention that I would like to get a 
little wheel to place in the brook, because 
I thought the sound of the water tum- 
bling over it would be pleasant to listen 
to. Mr. Spraguer, our cashier, said he 
would be glad to make one for me. He 
is a reticent man, and in all the years I 
had known him, had never said a word 
about his ability to make such things. 
Naturally I was somewhat astonished at 
his calm proposal; the occupation of 
cashier and bookkeeper does not sug- 
gest competency with any other tool than 
the pen, and-it had never occurred to 
me that this quiet accountant was ca- 
pable in directions entirely foreign to his 
profession. But I was soon to learn 
more about the cleverness and versatility 
of this unassuming gentleman. 

Of course I gladly accepted his offer 
to build me a wheel, having in mind a 
crude and simple combination of paddles 
attached to some kind of a hub which 
could be set in a stream in such a way as 
to produce the click-clack which I want- 
ed to hear. 

A few days later Mr. Spraguer sug- 
gested that it would be as well to make 
a small mill to go with the wheel, and 
actually proposed to produce it himself. 
Wondering how he could build such a 
structure, I casually assented to his pro- 
posal, expecting to obtain, as a result of 
his efforts, a sort of bird house with a 
wheel attached, something I could carry 
away under my arm and place on a trick- 
ling rivulet in the country. 

A few weeks passed. One morning on 
my arrival at the office, I was told that 
my mill was ready for inspection, and, 
accompanying the builder to an adjacent 
room, I beheld it, realizing instantly that 
I was at last the owner of just the kind 
of a mill I wanted;.one that fully satis- 
fied my artistic sense as to its appear- 
ance, and at the same time could be op- 
erated at an expense well within my re- 
sources; a mill the ownership of which 
involved none of the vexatious prob- 
lems which shorten the average millers’ 
life; a mill that would create the happy 
mentality of the Miller of Dee, who is 
credibly reported as “singing from morn 
to night, no lark so blythe as he,” mean- 
time announcing to the general public “I 
care for nobody, no not I, if nobody 
cares for me.” 

The ingenious Mr. Spraguer had taken 
for his model one of the drawings of the 
late Mr. Harry Fenn which appear on 
the covers of The Northwestern Miller. 
This represents the old mill in New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, built by Governor 
Winthrop in 1651. He had so faith- 
fully reproduced the picture in seasoned 
oak, with its quaint roof and its ample 
water wheel, that it was a perfect fac 
simile. Moreover, by the application of 
a stain, he had made it appear quite as 
old as the original. 

Amazed and delighted with the handi- 
craft of the mill-builder, I was eager to 
see it placed in an appropriate setting. 
Mr. Spraguer readily assented to my 
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proposal that he should direct its perma- 
nent installation, and a few days later he 
came out to the country for this purpose. 
We found a suitable place for the plant 
in the woods near the top of the hill, 
where a small stream comes from a 
spring near by and, first forming a 
miniature pond, pours down over a little 
fall into a rocky gorge. It was a perfect 
setting for the mill, and looked as if na- 
ture had created it for that special pur- 
pose. 

Gathering together cobblestones for a 
foundation, and using cement to make it 
secure, we placed the mill, adjusted the 
flume and the wheel, and, without any 
complications whatever, the mill was suc- 
cessfully started. 

We assembled about the gorge moss- 
covered stones, transplanted ferns and 
wild flowers to the millsite, and the re- 
sult is a perfect model of the old-fash- 
ioned grist mill in most picturesque and 
appropriate surroundings. In compli- 
ment to my highly esteemed friend and 
fellow-miller, Old Dad Fetchit, I have 
named it the “Fish River Roller Mills,” 
and contemplate calling its choice and 
limited product “Fetchit’s Pride” of 
which I expect to carry a stock of twen- 
ty-five miniature sacks, properly brand- 
ed. I am hopeful that the possession 
and the contemplation of this unique 
property will inspire in me, to at least a 
small degree, some of that sound, whole- 
some and happy philosophy for which 
the kindly old miller is famous. ; 

To sit and watch this mill in its de- 
lightful nook, to note the shadows that 
come and go on the pond above, and lis- 
ten to the sound of the water falling 
over the rumbling wheel and dashing on 
through the little valley to join the brook 
below, all on a summer’s day, is, I am 
certain, to get the best there is out of 
the milling business. 

This is probably the only mill in the 
Northwest, if not in America, now run- 
ning full time and full capacity, day and 
night, for although it is provided with a 
device whereby the water can be turned 
aside from the wheel, thereby shutting 
down the plant, thus far the shut off 
has only been utilized to exhibit the pos- 
sibilities of the mechanism to admiring 
visitors; otherwise, the mill runs freely 
and continuously. — 

In my experience as a miller, brief as 
it is, I have already discovered the great 
secret of successful milling, which I 
esteem to be extreme moderation in the 
matter of output. It is production that 
makes complications and difficulties. The 
less the capacity of a mill, the less there 
is to bother about. I hold the Fish River 
Roller Mill to be the ideal plant, especial- 
ly in these times, because it is entirely 
innocent of interior machinery and pro- 
duces no flour at all, thereby easily 
avoiding all question of the disposal of 
the product, and doing away entirely 
with the possibility of loss. 

The original cost of the mill, including 
installation, was less than twenty dol- 
lars, the overhead and the cost of opera- 
tion are nil. Nevertheless it pays very 
handsome dividends to its proud owner 
in something far better and more lasting 
than mere money; in pleasant fancies 
and suggestions, in thoughts that are 
contented and restful, and in the health- 
ful and invigorating effect of idle hours 
passed in the open air under the trees, 
listening to the click-clack of the over- 
shot wheel, drowsily watching the fleecy 
clouds above and the manifold beauties 
of nature spread about so lavishly below. 

(Continued on page 1519.) 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





the Southwest, though some mills - re- 
port bidding less active than on last 
week’s revival. 
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Hard Soft Orders are for prompt 
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— une 19-25 ...... re 
The milling situation was generally June 12-18 43 52 33 Sales is the feature of the new crop situ The following table shows the flour output 
dull in the week ending June 25 al- June 5-11 ....... 37 56 $1 ation, as few mills are quoting on new’ at milling centers for the past two weeks, 

. thi f vival May 29-June 4... 35 54 25% flour. Slight recovery in export trade. with comparisons, in barrels: 
though there was something of a revival yay 22-28 ....... 44 58 32 Prices remain weak. Millfeed almost un- June 26 June 28 
in the Southwest, where output figures May 15-21 ....... 48 53 19 a) ; fferi June 25 June18 1920 1919 
showed a considerable increase. De- May average .... 48 49 29 — at sacrifice prices. Offerings Minneapolis . + +231,030 236,925 341,470 230,470 
at April average ... 44 61 33 iberal. t. Paul ....... 8,015 7,270 2,425 10,755 
mand for old wheat flours continued March average... 45 52 37 Duluth-Superior 8,200 13,820 22,420 24,515 
strong in that region at the opening of February average 45 52 39 Milwaukee ..... 6,366 6,305 ...... 10,500 
this week, although there appeared to be January average.. 44 50 85 INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS MEET cae ee cone 

net December av’ge.. 48 50 29 <a 4 Otals ....... . 320 366,315 276,240 
less activity than last week. Export de- November av’ge.. 60 55 38 ae! os —_ ye Buying outside mills*,.132,860 ...... o> eet hee 

mand was negligible in the seven days October average.. 55 61 43 ORE SEAS GTSs Ser Suture Couvery, as 
ending Saturday, there being the usual September av’ge.. 44 62 39 conducted by established exchanges, “is Ag’gate sprg.386,470 ...... 476,480 ...... 
g Peis August average... 43 62 47 t i t duci th Ge: BD. 0d wee 22,000 24,000 22,200 6,500 
tendency at this season to await develop- july average .... 44 49 30 & Grom economic symem, retucmg SS sk: Loust ..... 27,500 27,500 17,300 33,400 
ments on the new crop. The range of June average .... 47 61 40 — of eye ee oy furnishing Butfalo ve eeeee 117,525 118,570 117,855 125,940 
prices was appreciably lower, avera; ready markets therefor, and price insur- ochester ..... 7,600 7,700 8,400 9,800 
I PP y > ge - ance by which growers are protected Chicago . 26,000 21,000 20,500 23,250 


quotations on top patents being 55c be- 
low those of the week before, with hard 
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. from results of violent fluctuations,” it 





Kansas City.... 68,500 64,500 79,100 19,270 
Kansas Cityt. . .273,385 232,000 236,040 118,270 


winter clears 75c lower. Spring and soft was declared by the Indiana Grain Deal- Omaha ........ 8,150 18,050 12,150 12,840 
winter clears followed the general down- —_(Exgygeyyweyweveveewwuwveywevevyeveryreyes) ers’ Association, which met in its 1921 Toredo, -: +--+: Saas Akees anaes inns 
ward procession, averaging around 90c summer meeting at the Board of Trade naianapolis ..: 5,126 4,895 6,700 4,080 
lene post ene a of in Indianapolis, Friday. Nashville** .... 71,770 88;970 71,735 40,745 

5 s e Northwestern er, June 29. : . Fy ‘ Portland, Oreg. 13,400 12,345 12,505 36,750 

The course of prices for top patents . — ca ae yr Seattle ........ (535 13,685 30,760 36,675 
is indicated in the following table, show- PurapverPH1a.—Flour unsettled, and adopted by the more than members Tacoma ....... 30,535 31,800 19,395 43,845 


ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





declined 25c further. Demand very light. 
Bran dull. 


Boston.—Market on flour dull and 


in attendance, also pointed out that “the 
present system of marketing grain is the 
outgrowth of many years of experience, 
and, while we recognize that it has minor 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 









Hard Soft 
A , > A figures represent the relation of actual week- 
Gpring winter winter —_ with aanee yenoeae to =, = defects operating at times to the detri- jy output of flour, as reported to The North. 
June 25 ......+ $9 t ‘ purchasing only in small way and most- ment of both the producer and consumer, western Miller, to possible output on full- 
June 18 cove 9.85 8.75 8.40 1 d hand Millfeed dull d p . 
June 11 ....... 9.96 8.80 gas /y at second hands. Millfeed dull and jt js our opinion that the subject has not time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 4 ...ceees 474 aes - lower. yet had sufficient consideration to justify i ak June 36 June 38 
eoee . . . . . ; H FY ” 
May 28 .... - 7:90 7.30 Mitwavxee.—Flour trade remains in- hasty legislative action. 3 , Minneapolis ...... 42 43 62 42 
8.30 8.30 active. Spring patent is 10c bbl lower; Both speakers and the resolutions << ee .. 34 31 10 46 
936 = 955 first clear, 50c bbl off. Rye flour is 40 that, without a system of buying and Quiche, °° 4, aah 
f 980 10.10  @50c lower. Millfeed easy but un- selling for future delivery, the disposi- ine baie = Sd 
: 8.65 9.20 changed. Little business passing. tion of crops would be monopolized in Average spring.. 42 43 50 43 
. 11.00 10.85 a : . , the hands of a few powerful interests, Milwaukee  aebe kha 36 26 nA 59 
: tee ee Nasuvitte.—No material change in to the detriment of the farmers of the a> -"gdee he +4 oe a3 
. 38.65 12.10 flour situation in the Southeast since Sat- iti ic la °° = p+ $3 43 
8 : ms country. osition was voiced to an Buffalo ... 70 67 71 76 
. 12.80 12.60 a B t y P voice y 
14 ye at of “y- ri oo whi Tr “EO - attempt on the part of legislative bodies Rochester ........ 40 41 45 63 
Juss l savin. OH . . of new wheat, which is getting under 9 place restrictions on “the free and un- Ch!°889_------+-- . 
May 15° .....- 16.90 aaa 18.85 way. Farmers seem inclined to sell. limited marketing of farm products, and | arom City poe ; $1 HH 54 HH 
oa. aaa seul = Millfeed quiet and unchanged. on the future contract business, through Omaha ........... 75 74 0 63 
- ry . oO DO aeosesceees 
: e fo we able oe pg oo Sr. Louis.—Flour market dull and un- which their value and usefulness may be moleaog |). 2: ae ae 31 34 + 
mate average for quotations on settled, with weaker tendency, especially circumscribed or abolished.’ Indianapolis ...... 22 21 29 18 
clears in eastern and western markets: on soft wheat flour. Buyers are hold- The Adamson law, and other legisla- Nashville? vb bie 60 44 36 21 
. ~ P © as as ortland, Or - 2 
denn a oe ing off. Sales made for actual require- tion referred to as “socialistic” and det- Gentiles .-:.. 7 _ * 50 26 58 oa 
Orne ments only. Several interior mills shut imental to the welfare of the country, Tacoma .......... 53 56 34 17 
$6.40 $5.75 care 4 
7.15 6.95 down for repairs. Millfeed very quiet, were criticized in addresses. Among the euees ; — 
7.10 6.45 and prices steady. speakers were B. A. Worthington, presi- js IB asees setts 51 
7.00 6.35 dent Cincinnati, Indianapolis & West- our output for week ending June 25 at 
6.75 6.10 BauttimorE.—Flour more or less de- ; all above -points shows an increase of 2 per 
5.98 510 moralised as result of collapse in wheat, °™®, Railroad, and John W. McCardle, cent trom week ending June 18. 
5.90 6.30 “ P * chairman Indiana Public Service Com- *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
6.95 7.25 Prices much unsettled, and buyers gone i-cion both of whom declared that ‘%4¢,°f Minneapolis and Duluth. 
7.00 7.20 } y i : J - tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
7.35 7.35 po sg dg pase R rage ee: + shippers of the country generally will put controlled in that city. sal 
6.75 7.20 q y Bie, be at the mercy of high freight rates tFlour made by group of southwestern 
8.85 9.10 low rates, with exporters principal buy- until labor accepts lower wages. In ad- mills outside of Kansas City. 
.00 10.05 i i i mip > r it {Flour made b tral stat ills, in- 
1oss ‘agg tS, taking garlic and all, at the terrible dition to dealing with the grain mar-  ciuding those of Toledo, 
10.85 9.80 a ang t ’ _ = keting problem, the resolutions urged re- **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
Heed Tl aa magna peal of the Adamson law, and of all war- ©'¥4/ng Nashville. 
10.95 10.70 Cotumsus.—Flour business fair. Con- time measures, co-operation with the 





*Record high point, 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 25 
was $21.45 per'ton, which compares with 
the recent low point of $21.40, the high 
point of $59.80 reached last May, and 
with the following first-of-the-month 
quotations: 


siderable sold in past few days to bakers 
for July shipment to take care of their 
old crop requirements. New crop Kan- 
sas being offered at about 50c bbl under 
old, but no sales reported. Soft winter 
mills report few sales of new crop, July 
shipment, at basis $5.25, bulk, track. 
Millfeed slow. 


Cuicaco.—Trade in flour is light, and 
thus of same character as for some time 


United States Shipping Board, immedi- 
ate readjustment of freight rates, and 
a policy of retrenchment in public ex- 
penditures. 

The Hoosier grain dealers hold two 
meetings a year, one in the summer and 
one in the winter. No officers were elect- 
ed at the meeting just held, that being 
done annually at the winter session. The 
conventions are always held near the 





LONDON MARKET ACTIVITY 


Spot and Near-by Flour in Fair Demand— 
Canadian and Minnesota Too High— 
Some Call for Kansas Product 


Lonpvon, Enca., June 28.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Fair demand for spot and near-by 
flour. Canadian and Minnesota flours 
too dear, but Kansas flour is receiving 
some attention, being relatively cheap. 





May i cobouvertanas New. i oseeenhoMas past. Prices show little change. Offer- time of the summer and winter gather- Kansas straights are selling at 60s, c.i.f. 
April 1 ....e++ 25.85 Oct. 1 :........ 40.00 ings of new flour are light, and of old ings of the Indiana Millers’ Association. Home milled flour reduced to 69s, ex-mill. 
Bene * ovecee Bees Me i ciiictt ffioe liberal. Market is easy with decline in Epwarp H. Ziecner. C. F. G. Rarxes, 
Jan. 2 ...... 38.36 July 1 ........ 56.05 Wheat, though cash premiums on wheat ‘ Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
show steadiness, while futures have de- During 1990 the output of pig iron and tf current exchange rate: 60s, $7.90; 69s, 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


clined from lack of speculative buying. 
Feed slow and weak. 

Kansas Crry.—Demand for old wheat 
flour continues strong as week opens in 


steel in Japan amounted to 730,000 and 
570,000 tons, respectively; a decrease 
since 1919 of 70,000 tons pig iron and an 
increase df 20,000 tons steel. 


$9.08, 





Arrangements have been made for 
parcel post service between this coun- 
try and French Indo-China. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Nothwestern Miller on Tuesday, June 28. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring Drat PACOME 6 oo. ics os esc ccccviccsses - $8.75@ 9.15 $8.50@ 9.00 $.....@..... $8.40@ 8.60 §.....@..... $8.50@ 8.75 $8.50@ 9.00 $10.00@10.25 $8.00@ 8.60 $9.00@ 9.50 
Spring standard patent .. 8.10@ 8.75 8.10@ 8.65 ee! ee 8.10@ 8.25 7: oe 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.25@10.00 7.50@ 8.00 $9060 S 466.0 
GTI TNE GG oh Sook ve ccccascascncccecece 6.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 oy ae 6.00@ 6.50 sass sees es sees 6.75@ 7.25 oon6 e@P cccee eles e tyes oP éhese 
Hard winter short patent ..............0005 7.00@ 7.75 a ee @ 8.10 7.15@ 7.30 a Lo 8.00@ 8.25 7.65@ 8.05 8.25@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.45 8.20@ 8.50 
REGUG Wie GUPGe wees ctcccccescvccesecs 6.75@ 7.15 ae @ 7.35 6.25@ 6.50 Pe eee 7.50@ 7.75 7.15@ 7.65 er ee 7.30@ 8.00 ee Pee 
Hard winter first Clear .............eeeeees 6.15@ 6.65 -@... @ 6.30 5.50@ 6.00 --@.. vee e Doves eee @ voces sees @. oes 100 @..... oo @euree 
Soft winter short patent ..........0eeeeeeee 7.40@ 8.00 sue SEES sees ms ee 7.10@ 7.40 7.560@ 7.75 rr Peer 8.00@ 8.50 S Pere 7.50@ 8.65 
DOES WEEE ETS. oo cnc Ko cccccccccecdons 6.90@ 7.40 ee) Stree — 6.25@ 6.50 a *6.00@ 6.25 *%6.70@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.35 
BOGE WHEE TIGR GOONP sw kn ccc ccccesesvesccce 5.65@ 6.10 » coe DP vecee a ree 5.00@ 5.50 --@.. 5s Veen ae eee 6.25@ 7.00 es Sere 5.00@ 5.50 
BW Sy SE 6 5 66 50 00 4 0.8 21g 0109.0 0000. 05% 7.20@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.10 - re .-@.. - Fr 7.25@ 7.75 ove oe 8.00@ 8.25 et re --@. 
ee Se I os in 5:0 00 a 6b. 0% 65,56 0:0 6.55@ 6.75 5.40@ 5.50 .-@... --@.. Oe 6.50@ 7.00 000 oe cos fe .-@. 

FEED— 
fens Sida bh ists bak aa ee sla oak hale 17.50 @18.00 14.00@15.00 a TC or a ee 24.00@25.00 22.50@24.00 ose +» @23.75 o eee @22.50 ee eer 
SE EE Sec ac eur bene etek e400 5088 17.50 @18.00 « 00:0 Gio 00:0 11.50@12.00 15,00@16.00 oo Dae ees | Rai es RE «eee + @24.00 g0ce eM sas ace Pe ee 
SE WN NE eevee ees sbepeevecccoccies 18.00@18.50 eee i eR NS 16.00 @17.00 --@.. 26.00@27.00 22.50@24.00 oeee se @24.25 Swen eM sepa © 19.00 @ 21.00 
Standard middlings (browfi shorts)......... 17.25@17.50 °14.00@14.50 13.00@14.00 TTT) are a 24.00 @25.00 .c0w ell octane 23.75 @24.00 @22.00 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 23.00 @ 24.00 20.50 @ 23.00 15.00@16.00 20.00@21.00 ~ 28.00@ 29.00 veec UE 6 aes 24.50 @25.00 @ 27.50 a Perr 
BOOED GOR: si uinne wig FOS Caged ab eases sa ods ne 27.00 @ 28.00 26.00 @ 28.00 » bay EDs e cee De cece Pe 35.50@ 36.00 ese ee sees + @84.50 @ 33.50 @icsee 

Family patent (49’s) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......5 ceeceeeePeees Q7.95 $5.75 @6.5 $5.00@5.50 30 Gas? > $9.35 @ 9.55 $7.50@8.65 
San Francisco ......... «+++ @9.30 coe oO coon oe» @6.75 oes» @8.80 «++» @10,30 ove» @9.40 
. ‘Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. a 
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ARGENTINE GRAIN TRADE 


Shipments Becoming Relatively More Impor- 
tant—Labor Troubles at Buenos 
Aires Hinder Export 


Buenos Ames, Arcentina, May 16.— 
Grain shipments, particularly of wheat, 
are becoming relatively more important, 
as may be seen from the following table: 


Rushel 





ve s 

Week Total Jan. 1 Total 

ending May to May same period 

12, 1921 12, 1921 in 1920 

Wheat ..... 3,639,695 36,937,650 107,172,880 
COO ccceces 2,274,065 21,068,730 66,696,745 
Linseed - 730,761 18,196,600 20,321,870 
Oats .....+. 1,493,030 11,642,545 11,699,900 


During the past week, notwithstanding 
the closure of the port of Buenos Aires 
owing to a local labor conflict, the market 
has been fairly active, considerable pur- 
chases being effected both for export and 
for local consumption. 

Local flour millers showed a preference 
for high quality wheat, quotations of 
which were as high as My ! paper per 100 
kilos for “barletta,” ($1.48 per bu Unit- 
ed States currency) and $16.80 for “pan” 
wheat ($1.46 per bu). For Brazil as 
much as $17.30 ($1.51 per bu) is offer- 
ing for “barletta” wheat of 80 kilos 
basis and upwards. 

In the case of wheat for export, buyers 
have been showing a preference for su- 

rior wheat, delivered at the ports of 

osario, La Plata and Bahia Blanca, 
particularly the latter, owing to a con- 
siderable amount of shipping being avail- 
able there at the moment. Export prices 
varied between $16.20 and $17 paper 
$1.40@1.48 per bu). It is considered 
that the tendency of the wheat market 
is favorable at the moment, and that 
higher prices will be seen once the dif- 
ficulties at the port of Buenos Aires are 
removed. 

Corn is in considerable demand by ex- 
— but offerings are limited. Prices 

uring the past week have ranged from 
$7.40 to $7.80 per 100 kilos (60@6lc per 
bu), on wagon, at port. 

ealings in oats have been on a small 
scale, as exporters have very few buying 
orders. Prices ruling during the week 
have varied between $7.90@$8 (37@38c 
per bu), 47 kilos basis, on wagon, at the 
port, and $7.70@7.80 (35@36c per bu) 
on the quayside at Bahia Blanca. 

Linseed has come into fair demand 
during the past few days, and prices 
are somewhat higher, Considerable quan- 
tities have been bought for export at 
prices varying between $14.70 and $16.10 
paper per 100 kilos ($1.20@1.29 per bu), 
4 per cent basis on wagon, at port. 

he general situation at the time of 
writing is far from brilliant. As you 
are no doubt aware, the exchange be- 
tween this country and the United States 
is exceedingly adverse to Argentina, the 
dollar having been quoted during last 
week at as high as 150, that is to say, 
at a premium of nearly 47 per cent in 
relation to the Argentine peso. 

Up to now, the government has not 
found time to fix the minimum prices 
provided for in the decree of which I 
informed you some weeks ago. There is 
no doubt that the uncertainty occa- 
sioned by the attitude of the government 
in this respect has a depressing effect on 
the local cereal market as a_ whole, 
and there is still less doubt that the de- 
lay in the exportation of Argentine ce- 
reals is one of the most important fac- 
tors in the present unfavorable exchange 
situation. 

We are experiencing an autumn drouth 
in this country this year. Rain is wanted 
in several districts of Cordoba, Santa 
Fé, and in the south of the province of 
Buenos Aires. 

Witreep J. Lamp. 





MR, LIVINGSTON RESIGNS 

Wasurnoton, D. C., June 25.—George 
Livingston, chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets of the ye ag of Agriculture, 
has resigned, effective July 1, according 
to an announcement by the department. 
In tendering his resignation to Secretary 
Wallace Mr. Livingston explained, “I 
must give due consideration to my per- 
sonal welfare.” 

Mr. Livingston said today he had un- 
der consideration several business oppor- 
tunities, but that he had not yet made 
a decision with regard to them. A suc- 
cessor to the markets chief has not yet 
been named, and Secretary Wallace has 
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asked Mr. Livingston to continue to as- 
sist the department for a few months as 
a consulting specialist in marketing. 

Mr. Livingston terminates six years of 
service in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. For four years he was in char 
of the office of grain supervision in the 
Bureau of Markets. Upon resignation 
of Charles J. Brand as chief of that 
bureau, he became acting chief, July 1, 
1919, and in the early part of 1920 was 
made chief of the bureau. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





KATHS HEADS LARABEE CO. 


Topeka Banker Elected President, Succeed- 
ing Frank 8. Larabee—August J. Bulte 
Continues ag General Manager 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 25.—At a 
meeting of the stockholders and directors 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
held this week, Fred C. Kaths, of To- 
peka, Kansas, was elected president of 
the company. Mr. Kaths, who is presi- 
dent of the Bank of Topeka and widely 
known among western bankers and finan- 
ciers, will not be active in the affairs 
of the company beyond general direction 
of its ee He was in earlier 
years associated with the Larabee bank- 
ing interests at Stafford, and later at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and has long been 
closely identified with the Larabees in 
their various enterprises. 

August J. Bulte, first vice president 
and general manager, will continue in 
charge of the business, of which he was 
active directing head even before the 
death of the Larabee brothers. 

J. W. Craig, of Wichita, Kansas, was 
elected third vice president of the cor- 
poration, and will act also as manager of 
its grain department, with headquarters 
at Wichita. Daniel Callahan, engaged 
in banking at Wichita, continues as sec- 
ond vice president, and R. A. Arneson 
as secretary and treasurer. 

The will of the late Frank S. Larabee, 
filed this week for probate, appoints Mr. 
Kaths, the new president of the com- 
pany, administrator.. The estate, which 
is appraised at $800,000, but estimated 
to have an actual value in excess of $1,- 
500,000, is to be held in trust until Mr. 
Larabee’s youngest daughter reaches the 
age of 25 years, at which time it is to 
be divided equally among the three 
daughters and their mother. 

R. E. Srerirne. 





GRAIN SHIPPERS’ CONVENTION 

At the annual meeting of the Tri- 
State Grain Shippers’ Association in 
Minneapolis last week, A. L. Goetzmann, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, spoke in behalf of closer co- 
operation between farmers, grain ship- 
pers and millers. He showed how their 
interests were interwoven, and that what 
benefited one benefited all. 

Mr. Goetzmann pointed out that if the 
American wheat that is now exported in 
the form of wheat could be exported in 
the form of flour it would mean a saving 
to the farmers of this country of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 tons of feed. What 
this would mean to the dairymen of this 
country, to say nothing of the great 
fertilizing value of the feed, could hard- 
Vy be approximated. He urged the grain 

ealers, therefore, to support any pro- 
gramme that had for its object the main- 
tenance of a parity in ocean freight 
rates on wheat and flour and the preser- 
vation of an inland freight rate to the 
seaboard as low on flour as on wheat; 
also the encouragement of facilities at 
ocean ports for expeditious and economi- 
cal loading of package freight. 

B. F. Benson, president of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, advised 
the grain shippers to forget last year 
and to look ahead toward more prosper- 
ous days. He said he was oppo to 
special legislation that arrayed one class 
against another, and that when some one 
developed an organization for distribut- 
ing the farm products of the country 
that was superior to the one now in ex- 
istence, the boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce would gladly co-op- 
erate. 

The association passed a_ resolution 
refusing to officially comment on the pro- 
pone U. S. Grain Growers’ Association, 

ne. 

Among the. other subjects discussed 


informally were: “The Best Methods of 
Financing and Operating Country Eleva- 
tors” ; “Minnesota Spring Wheat Grades” ; 
“Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association,” and a fight by the barley 
growers for real beer again. No action 
was taken, however. 

All officers of the association were re- 
elected. 





OHIO GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

Totevo, Onto, June 25—A _ well-at- 
tended meeting of the Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association was held at Toledo, June 
22-23. Transportation questions and 
marketing oegblome were the principal 
subjects discussed. The programme in- 
cluded talks by E, L. Southworth, South- 
worth & Co., Toledo, S. B. Swope, vice 


. president of the association, Columbus, 


and J. W. McCord, of Columbus, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The notable addresses 
were by Joseph T. Griffin, president Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and Charles Quinn, 
secretary Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was one of the most 
successful the association has ever held, 
and resulted in the re-election of the old 








officers. 

W. H. Wicern. 
NEW KANSAS CITY FIRM 
Kaull Milling Co, Purchasers Announce 


Formation of Kansas City Milling Co.— 
J. B, Nicholson to Be Manager 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 25.—At the 
public sale of the property of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, this morning, 
the failed company’s mills here and at 
Glen Elder, Kansas, together with all 
assets of the concern, were purchased by 
H. W. Barber, a banker, of Concordia, 
Kansas. The price paid was $300,000. 

Mr. Barber acted for a group of in- 
vestors of Concordia and vicinity, prac- 
tically all of whom were stockholders in 
the old Kaull company. Mr. Barber will 
be president of the new concern, which 
will be chartered as the Kansas City 
Milling Co., in Kansas, with a capital 
stock of $500,000. John B. Nicholson, 
for several months manager of the Kaull 
business under the receivership, will con- 


tinue as general manager. The other 
officers and directors have not yet been 
determined. 


The Kaull properties comprise the new 
1,400-bbl mill at Kansas City and the 
400-bbl water power mill at Glen Elder, 
Kansas. The mill here is a particularly 
fine one, of steel and concrete, splen- 
didly equipped, and completed last year 
at a cost of about $400,000. 

The new company, which is amply 
financed, will adopt an aggressive trade 
policy under the management of Mr. 
Nicholson. 

R. E. Srerune. 





SLIGHT DECLINE IN PRICES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 25.—The in- 
dex number of wholesale prices in the 
United States compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board for the purpose of in- 
ternational comparisons showed a decline 
of prices during May of only .5 per cent, 
against 5 per cent during April. On 
the basis of prices in 1913 equal to 100, 
commodities imported shifted from an 
index number of 109 during April to 
105 during May. Prices of exports rose 
from 121 in April to 125 in May. The 
all commodities index stands at 142, 
compared with 148 in April. 

This index number is compiled from 90 
wholesale price quotations for represen- 
tative commodities taken in leading 
United States markets. In most cases 
weekly quotations are averaged to ob- 
tain the monthly figures, and these in 
turn are weighted according to the im- 
portance of the commodity, before the 
index number is constructed. Part of 
the quotations used are. furnished by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; the rest 
are compiled from trade journals and 
private firms of recognized authority. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





NEW FLOUR MILL IN CHILE 
Wasuinoton, D. C., June 25.—A re- 
port to the Department of State from 
the American embassy, Santiago, Chile, 
states that an English importing firm 
is. building a flour mill at Talcahuano, 
with a capacity of 120,000 Ibs a day. 
JoHN MABRINAN. 


June 29, 1921 
CRITICIZES BAKING TRADE 


Senator Capper of Kansas Says Bread Prices 
Have Not Reflected Reductions in 
Wheat and Flour 


Wasuineorton, D. C., June 25.—Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, joint author of the 
future trading bill, criticized the baking 
industry during the past week because 
retail bread prices, he declared, have not 
reflected the reductions in both wheat 
and flour. “The prices charged the con- 
sumer are wholly out of line with the 
prices the producer is receiving for the 
products of his farm,” said Senator Cap- 
per. “The government’s latest statistics 
show that in the city of Washington 
there has been a reduction of but 14 per 
cent in the price of bread since the peak 
of war prices was reached. In the past 
year the price of wheat has declined 
more than one third—34.8 per cent, to 
be exact—at the principal grain market 
of the country—Chicago. At Kansas 
City, which is still closer to the great 
wheat belt, the decline has been even 
greater. Out on the farms the price of 
wheat is back almost to pre-war levels, 
but the 5c loaf of pre-war times is only 
a memory. 

“This decline in the price of wheat has 
been reflected somewhat in the price of 
wheat flour, but in the retail price of 
bread there is scarcely the slightest glim- 
mer of such reflection. Take the follow- 
ing table, showing per cent of decline 
in the price of wheat flour and bread for 
the year ending May 15, last, which af- 
fords the latest figures available: 


Price Price Per cent 
flour on bread on decline in 
May 15, cts May 15, cts —price of— 


City— 1920 1921 1920 1921 Flour Bread 


New York.. 9.3 5.6 11.8 10.7 39 9 
Boston .... 9.6 eco BS O80 as 21 
Philadelp’a. 8.9 5.6 10.6 8.4 37 20 
Baltimore... 8.8 oe She O.8 18 
Chicago ... 8.7 5.2 12.3 9.9 40 19 
Detroit .... 8.4 5.4 11.5 9.4 35 18 
St. Louis... 8.1 coe 2556 36.6 .. 14 
Kans. City. 7.8 65.5 12.4 10.7 29 13 
Memphis .. 8.5 eco 28,8 36.3 «.. 19 
Washington 8.9 6.2 12.2 10.5 30 14 


“The foregoing table gives the govern- 
ment’s price figures; as obtained from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for flour 
and bread at retail in 10 of the principal 
cities of the country, in two contrasting 
columns. Percentages of decline in price 
of these two food products. for the year 
May 15, 1920, to May 15, 1921, are shown. 
The figures showing the decline in the 
price of wheat are taken from the rec- 
ords of the cash market in Chicago and 
Kansas City, the two largest wheat mar- 
kets of the country. 

“With a maximum cash decline in the 
price of wheat of nearly 38 per cent for 
the year and a maximum decline in the 
price of flour of 40 per cent, the price 
of the crust the bakeries of the 10 cities 
hand the public varies remarkably from 
a measly decrease of but 9 per cent in 
New York to a maximum reduction of 
only 21 per cent in Boston. But I note 
that in New York, where the decline in 
the price of bread is least, the reduction 
in price of flour is greatest, with but a 
single exception in the whole list. 

“This is not the only paradox in this 
remarkable table. Boston, the city far- 
thest removed from the wheat belt and 
paying high transportation charges on 
wheat or flour for nearly 1,500 miles of 
railway, is the city showing the largest 
decline in the price of bread. Even out 
in the wheat country itself the bakers are 
still exacting high prices. In Kansas 
City the price of wheat has declined 37.7 
per cent and of flour 29 per cent, but 
according to the latest government re- 
ports the price of bread has declined 
only 13 per cent.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET 

Totevo, Onto, June 25.—The midsum- 
mer meeting of the Michigan State Mill- 
ers’ Association was held at the Downey 
Hotel, Lansing, June 22. As the meet- 
ing was called hurriedly, no effort was 
made to arrange a fixed programme, and 
the assembly took the form of a round 
table discussion. About 25 millers were 
present, including John A. Higgins, presi- 
dent, W. H. Sturges, vice president, 
Frank B. Drees, secretary, W. B. Tho- 
man, treasurer, Frank T. King and 
Charles Doyle, Lowell, Frank A. Voigt, 
Grand Rapids, S. H. Heywood, Jackson, 
and David E, Stott, Detroit. 

W. H. Wicarn. 
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June 29, 1921 
BOARD OF TRADE REFORMS 


Chicago Exchange to Alter Practices as 
Result of Recent Experiences with At- 
tempted Anti-pit Legislation 


Curicaco, Int., June 25.—The Board of 
Trade is planning to inaugurate numer- 
ous reforms as a result of recent ex- 
periences at Washington, D. C., and 
Springfield, Ill., where legislators ob- 
jected to various Board of Trade regu- 
lations and practices. Four committees 
have been appointed to formulate the 
contemplated changes. 

One committee has to do with the 
manipulation of market prices, both up 
and down, overtrading, spectacular 
trading, matching orders and all other 
trading practices not in line with good 
business ethics. L. L. Winters is chair- 
man. 

The committee to prepare amend- 
ments to the rules to provide for the 
elimination of indemnity trading is 
headed by J. J. Bagley, and the com- 
mittee on private wires has J. C. Murray, 
of the Quaker Oats Co., which uses pri- 
vate wires, as its chairman. There are 
four private wire men and five anti- 
wire men on the committee. The com- 
mittee to censor market news has nine 
members, with Vice President T. E. Cun- 
ningham as chairman. 

President Joseph P. Griffin, in an- 
nouncing the determination of the 
Board of Trade directors, said the move 
to make changes in the rules and regula- 
tions had been delayed, owing to the 
absence of himself and other officials at 
Washington and Springfield for the past 
10 weeks. 

Vigorous action will be taken to stamp 
out practices which constitute poor 
ethics, or which serve no economic func- 
tion and do not help the producer and 
consumer. It is probable, in Mr. Grif- 
fin’s opinion, that the committees ap- 
pointed will have their work completed 
inside of two weeks, and that before the 
middle of July the rules of the board 
will be amended so as to drive out “bids 
and offers,” and all other methods of 
doing business that have been the sub- 
ject of complaint. 








CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 





Special Meeting Held to Arrange for Enter- 
tainment of Those Attending National 
Federated Flour Clubs’ Convention 


Cuicaco, Int., June 25.—A_ special 
meeting of the Chicago Flour Club took 
place at the Hotel Atlantic on the eve- 
ning of June 21, with about 35 members 
present, called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and arranging plans for the en- 
tertainment of those attending the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs’ meeting 
at the Drake Hotel. The Chicago Flour 
Club will be host on that occasion. 

President P. P. Croarkin, at the com- 
mencement.of the meeting, called on all 
present to stand with bowed heads for 
one minute out of respect to the memory 
of Charles H. Challen, an old-time mem- 
ber of the club, who had died June 9. 
A committee, consisting of W. H. Mast, 
J. S. Stone and John Canvin, was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of drafting a 
resolution of sympathy to be placed on 
the records of the club, and an en- 
grossed copy of same sent to Mr, Chal- 
len’s widow. , 

V. J. Petersen, acting as chairman, ex- 
plained that the meeting had been called 
under the direction of the entertainment 
and reception committee to discuss ar- 
rangements for the National Federated 
Flour Clubs’ meeting, and in order that 
those attending might feel at home. It 
was decided that all members of the 
Chicago Flour Club should wear a badge 
on that occasion. Over 60 delegates from 
all parts of the country, in addition to 
members of the Chicago Flour Club, 
have signified their intention of being 
present. 

Prior. to the commencement of the 
meeting, dinner was served. Those at- 
tending included P. P. Croarkin, Harry 
C. Rinker, Fred W. Colquhoun, J. E. 
Herbert, V. J. Petersen, Charles B. 
Spaulding, C. H. Meyer, Fred Seyforth, 
L. Armstrong, E. G. Dahl, J. S. Stone, 
W. H. Mast, John Benes, Fred Habel, 
John Canvin, E. B. Johnston, C. L. Mill- 
er, C. C. Anthon, F. E. Lange, L. R. 
Merrill, A. C. Jacobs, T. Bodkin, H. E. 
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Cotter, John P. Annen, John W. Eck- 
hart, Jr., William Clark, Frank G. Clark, 
W. S&S. Johnson, Phelps Cowan, L. J. 
Weitzman, Norman Reese, Nelson K. 
Reese, S. Steeg. 

A. S. Purves. 





TAKES NO PART IN CREDIT PLAN 

Curcaco, Itnt., June 25.—C. H. Gus- 
tafson, president of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., upon his return to 
Chicago from Washington, where he at- 
tended the conference which sought a 
method by which farmers would be able 
to obtain better credit facilities for 
handling their crops, announced that his 
organization would play no part in the 
project. 

“We have decided,” said Mr. Gustaf- 
son, “that the proposal will give the 
farmers no advantage that they will not 
enjoy through membership in the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., and the 
Farmers’ Finance Corporation. More- 


over, we fear that the manner in which 
the conference was called has conveyed 
to the public that it is semigovernmental 
in its nature and, therefore, is not apart 
from politics. This is not the case, but 
first newspaper reports of the meeting 
conveyed that impression, and we were 
obliged to consider that factor in coming 
to a conclusion.” 





GRAIN DEALER INSOLVENT 

Sprincrietp, I1iu., June 25.—E. B. 
Conover, of the Conover Grain Co., has 
been adjudged insolvent by the federal 
court here. Proceedings preparatory to 
a sale of property of the company were 
started by the referee in bankruptcy, 
Elmer A. Perry. . The latter will investi- 
gate affairs of the Conover-McHenry 
Elevator Co., as well as those of the 
Conover Grain Co., involving about 
$500,000, 

Mr. Conover’s losses were due to the 
decline in corn prices and to inability on 
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the part of eastern distributors to make 
good on their purchases from him. He 
had elevators at Elkhart, Dawson, and 
Kilbourne, IIl., also a $50,000 equity in 
Morgan County, Ill, farm lands and 
$30,000 in notes and accounts receivable. 
Two Chicago grain houses are creditors 
of Mr. Conover. 





DELINQUENT TAX DRIVE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 25.—Millions 
of dollars in delinquent taxes and pen- 
alties, it is estimated, will be collected by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue as the 
result of a general tax drive beginning 
in July, which will reach every section 
of the country. Special attention will be 
directed to the collection of the excise 
tax on sales by manufacturers, the tax 
on transportation, the so-called luxury 
tax, the jewelry tax, the tax on toilet ar- 
ticles and proprietary medicines, the soft 
drink tax and the admission tax. 

JoHN MarrRINnaAN. 
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SAMUEL KNIGHTON 


Mr. Knighton, of the firm of Samuel Knighton & Son, New York, has just retired from the presidency of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, after two years of service in which he did much to bring the organization into prominence. 
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AIMS TO RID FLOUR TRADE OF CROOKS 





National Federated Flour Clubs, at Annual Convention in Chicago, Starts 
Move to Co-operate with Millers in Eliminating the 
“Unworthy and Unfair’ 


Curcaco, I1t., June 28.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The National Federated Flour 
ubs, at its annual convention in Chi- 
cago today, by resolution invited the co- 
operation of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, in an effort to rid the flour trade 
and the milling industry of crooks and 
contract breakers. As a means to this 
end the president was authorized to 
appoint a committee of three members 
to co-operate with a similar committee 
of millers to consider ways and means 
of eliminating from the trade “the un- 
worthy and unfair, whether miller or 
buyer.” The invitation to secure co- 
operation will be presented to the mass 
convention of millers to be held here 
beginning tomorrow. 
he annual mass meeting of flour clubs 
was by far the most largely attended of 
any yet held, more than 100 members of 
the trade being in the convention hall 
at the afternoon session. After roll call, 
P. P. Croarkin welcomed the visitors, 
following which the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read. Then came the 
treasurer’s report, showing a balance of 
over $600 in the treasury. 

President Knighton then addressed the 
meeting, emphasizing strongly that the at- 
titude of the organization had always 
been and always should be one of fair- 
ness to both miller and buyer. He then 
requested the secretary to read the 
names of those who, during the year, had 
passed away, while the assemblage stood 
with bowed heads, a very impressive 
tribute to those who had been called to 
the great beyond. The first session was 
then closed. 

The second ‘session opened with the 
election of officers, resulting as follows: 
Victor J. Petersen, Chicago, president; 


A. C. Mears, Baltimore, vice president; 


F. W. Colquhoun, ‘Chicago, secretary; 
Walter Quackenbush, New York, treas- 
urer. 

The resolutions committee offered the 
following, all of which were adopted: 

“Resoived, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that the expenses of future ban- 
quets and entertainments held in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs shall be 
borne by individual members of the 
clubs attending, and not by the club of 
the place at which the meeting is held. 

“Resolved, That the National Feder- 
ated Flour Clubs, believing that its mem- 
bers have been right in examining and 
inspecting all cars before paying drafts, 
insists that the millers with whom its 
members do business accord them this 
right by putting a notation on railroad 
billing. 

“Resolved, That the various millers’ 
organizations be advised of the above 
resolution, and that the secretary of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs notify 
the secretary of each member club to in 
turn notify its members to this effect. 

“Resolved, That in order, so far as 
possible, to eliminate from the trade 
the defaulting and unfair flour buyer 
and the defaulting and unfair miller, 
the national federation appoint a com- 
mittee of three to co-operate with a 
similar committee of millers in consider- 
ing means and methods of eliminating 
from the trade the unfair, whether mill- 
er or buyer.” 

A new form of flour purchase contract 
was then offered, and after considerable 
discussion was adopted. This was a 
simple form not differing radically from 
others now in force, save for a provision 
which permitted official inspection at des- 
tination. 

The big outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the very. apparent. desire of 
the flour men to co-operate with millers 
toward the elimination of the unfair, 
both among sellers and buyers, and all 
discussion of this very important trade 
matter showed clearly that there was 
great earnestness on the part of the 
members of the organization to interest 
millers in seeing that it was greatly to 
the interests of all concerned that such 
co-operation should be had. 

The question of establishing standards 


on export clears came up for discussion, 
and it was decided to place the matter in 
the hands of a committee to be ap- 
pointed. 

It was decided that Kansas City should 
be the place of the next meeting. 

The flour clubs of Chicago, New York, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Columbus were represented by good sized 
delegations. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


NORTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK 


Second Week of Extremely Hot Weather, 
Accompanied by Hot Winds—Additional 
Rain Would Be Welcome 


The Northwest has experienced a sec- 
ond week of extremely hot weather, ac- 
companied by hot winds. These have 
dried the soil rapidly, and some places 
that earlier reported they had ample 
moisture to carry them through to har- 
vest now say that additional rains would 
be welcome. 

On the whole the outlook for the wheat 
crop in the Northwest is still-very en- 
couraging, although in spots the crop has 
gone backward somewhat, due to the in- 
tense heat. The wheat is heading out 
short. ’ 

The following letter from Dwight M. 
Baldwin, the Minneapolis miller, is typi- 
cal of most of the reports received: “I 
made a drive of several hundred miles 
through the wheat fields lying between 
the Red River valley and the James 
River valley, and the south part of 
North Dakota and central western part 
of Minnesota. I have never seen a crop 
prospect that is more promising for all 
grains. Some sections will need rain to 
properly mature the crop, and of course 
there is the menace of black rust, of 
which there are no signs at present. The 
wheat is beginning to head out,.and the 
harvest will be earlier than is the aver- 
age.” 

Apparently, spots in South Dakota 
have suffered more than other portions 
of the Northwest: However, the outlook 
in that state is still for a crop better 
than the average for several years past. 








NORTHWESTERN CROP REPORTS 


St. Cloud, Minn: Wheat headed out; 
no rust as yet; crop looks fine. 

Lanesboro, Minn: Continuous extreme 
heat beginning to blight small grain, 
which is heading out. Relief from heat 
within next few days would be wonderful 
help. Corn fairly jumping. Anticipate 
early harvest. 

Mitchell, S. D: Crop conditions in gen- 
eral O.K. Scattered small patches need 
rain. In these sections wheat will be 
short. 

Richardton, N. D: Crops looking good. 
Have had lot of rain last few days. 
Wheat will be earlier than year af0, and 
expect it to average better in quality. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minnea 
olis, Minn: The grain crops of the North- 
west have been subjected to very trying 
conditions the past week. Temperatures 
have been extremely hi and usually 
accompanied by hot win These have 
dried the soil very rapidly, and in some 
places the grain is burned. These condi- 
tions appeared first where there was 
careless farming and on poor land. 

South Dakota is very spotted. The 
Jim River valley shows the greatest dam- 
age. This extends from Huron to a 
little north of Aberdeen, where there has 
been but little rain recently. Many fields 
have dried out. and show the effects of 
the intense heat. There are, however, 
some good fields in this territory, and 
with cool weather and sufficient moisture, 
the conditions would be greatly im- 
proved. Except in the southern part of 
that state, frequent rains are needed, 

In Minnesota, conditions are generall 
favorable. This is’ also true of Nort 
Dakota, with the exception of the terri- 
tory south of the main line of the North- 
ern Pacific from Dickinson west to the 


Montana line. _ This latter territory has 
also suffered from drouth and heat. 

Montana has recently had very heavy 
rains, and in some sections has wonder- 
ful prospects. The southeastern part of 
the state, however, has not had sufficient 
moisture, and this, combined with the ex- 
treme heat, has damaged a considerable 
area. 

We have had a few reports of black 
rust but, with the exception of two or 
three instances, we find this is nothing 
but ordinary leaf rust. We know of two 
or three small areas in Minnesota where 
winter wheat has been slightly affected 
by black rust, but this condition is not 
serious. Red rust is to be found in va- 
rious parts of the Northwest. 


Spring wheat is heading unusually 
early. Its condition is high except in 
the dry areas, where it is heading short. 
Should extremely hot weather continue, 


wheat would no doubt suffer. 

Barley and oats are very spotted, and 
in the dry districts are heading short. 

Rye is almost ripe, and will be har- 
vested very early. The hot weather has 
forced it at the filling stage, and its 
general condition is not quite as favor- 
able as two weeks ago. 

The corn crop shows one of the best 
prospects in years. This is true even in 
the drier districts. 

Flax seeding is practically completed. 
There .is a little being done, however, in 
the south. With few exceptions the con- 
dition of the flax is about average. 





GUATEMALA FLOUR MARKET 


$1,000,000 Worth of United States Flour 
Imported Annually, Principally by 
Way of New Orleans 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 25.—Guate- 
mala as a market for American flour is 
described as follows in a report to the 
Department of State from Consul Arthur 
C, Frost, Guatemala City: 

“Guatemala imports from the United 
States about $1,000,000 worth of flour 
annually, although wheat grows well in 
the highland regions of this republic and, 
with the proper development of agricul- 
tural resources, could easily be produced 
in sufficient quantities to meet the re- 
quirements of the country. At present 
the production is far from sufficient to 
supply the demand. Furthermore, chief- 
ly owing to poor milling processes, the 
flour manufactured is of an inferior 
grade, and an admixture of foreign flour 
is necessary in order to secure from it a 
good quality of bread. 

“Flour is now imported into Guate- 
mala exclusively from the United States, 
During the years 1918-19 there were 
heavy importations from Chile, because 
of the difficulty, under war conditions, of 
securing this commodity from the Unit- 
ed States, but now that American flour 
can again be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity and without difficulty it is the only 
foreign flour sold in this market. [In 
191% (fiscal year) the United States ex- 
ported to Guatemala 98,683 bbls wheat 
flour, valued at $724,860; in the calendar 
year 1920 it exported 87,885 bbls, valued 
at $1,043,905.] 

“About 65 per cent of the flour import- 
ed into Guatemala enters through Puerto 
Barrios from Gulf and Atlantic ports of 
the United States—principally New Or- 
leans, although there is some importation 
from New York. On the Pacific Coast 
it is shipped from San Francisco, chiefly 
to San José de Guatemala. However, the 
Pacific Coast cannot compete successful- 
ly with the East in supplying this mar- 
ket, despite the advantage of the short 
railway haul from San José to Guate- 
mala City (75 miles) over the longer haul 
and resultant higher freight charges 
from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City 
(197 miles). Most of the flour used in 
the capital, therefore, comes via New Or- 
leans and Puerto Barrios. 

“©The Guatemalan import duty on 
wheat flour is 41,c per kilo (2.2046 lbs), 
which is payable 50 per cent in United 
States currency and 50 per cent in Guate- 





‘malan currency. As the latter is ex- 


changed for gold at 40 to 50 for 1, the 
amount payable in Guatemala paper is 
unimportant, and the entire duty, in 
terms of United States currency, is 


slightly more than Ic per Ib.” 


Joun Marrrnan. 


.of poor milling quality. The 
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CANADA’S FINE OUTLOOK 


Better Crop Prospect for Western Provinces 
Seldom Seen—Some Damage from 
Hoppers and Worms 


Toronto, Ont., June 25.—Reports 
from all sections of western Canada 
agree that a better outlook for the grow- 
ing crops has seldon been known. Weath- 
er and other conditions have combined to 
make the promise of 1921 one of the 
best. With 18,000,000 acres under wheat 
and conditions such as they are, it is not 
too much to say that the total production 
of wheat in the three prairie provinces 
may easily reach well above 300,000,000 
bus. While there has been some dam- 
age from grasshoppers and worms, the 
proportion of such is small. On the 
other hand, no damage from drouth, 
which is the worst enemy of the wheat 
crop, has been reported from any im- 
portant district. 

Weather conditions in Ontario are fa- 
vorable, and the grain crops are making 
excellent progress. Winter wheat cannot 
now make up the loss it sustained in the 
early spring, but much of the acreage 
growing is in prime condition and the 
general aver is not much below nor- 
mal. A total crop of about 15,000,000 
bus is expected. Harvest will begin the 
second or third week in July. 

A. H. Bartey. 





INCREASED FREIGHT MOVEMENT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 25.—An in- 
crease of 82,489 in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight on American 
railroads during the week ended June 
1l, compared with the previous week, 
was shown by reports just received by 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. The total for the 
week was 788,997 cars, which was, how- 
ever, 141,979 below that for the corre- 
sponding week in 1920, and 18,208 under 
that for the corresponding week in 1919. 

In making commen with the pre- 
vious week, consideration must be given 
to the fact that observance of Decora- 
tion Day on May 30 resulted in a reduc- 
tion of the total for that week. With 
the exception of grain and grain prod- 
ucts, which showed a slight reduction, 
the loading of all other classes of com- 
modities was larger than the preceding 
week, the largest gains being in merchan- 
dise and miscellaneous freight, which in- 
clude manufactured products and coal. 


JoHN MargInan. 





CROP STANDARDIZATION 


Torepo, Onto, June 25.—Under the 
auspices of the Franklin County (Ohio) 
Farm Bureau, a movement is being start- 
ed in this county looking toward the 
standardization of seeds and crops. It 
is | ap eee to concentrate on Trumbull 
and Portage varieties of wheat, and 19 
farmers have so far pledged themselves 
to grow only these. Sentiment is said to 
be strongly in favor of eliminating wheat 
illers in 
Franklin County will be asked to co- 
operate by paying a premium for the two 
varieties selected over wheat of poorer 
quality. Selection of wheat to be grown 
in different counties will be determined 
after an examination of the soil in each 
case, as this is subject to some variation 


over the state. 
W. H. Wicern. 





NORTHWESTERN GRAIN DEALERS 


Great Fats, Mont., June 25.—An- 
nouncement has just been made by the 
executive committee of the Northwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, of the 
time and place for the annual meeting. 
The sessions will occur at the Broad- 
water Hotel, Helena, on July 22-23. The 
list of speakers has not been definitely 
determined. ° 

Joun A. Curry. 





MARRIAGE OF MR. MEYER 
‘ L. E. Meyer, Milwaukee corespondent 
of The Northwestern Miller, was married 
on Saturday, June 25, to Miss Joan E. 
Kress, of Milwaukee. Mr. Meyer has been 
secretary, for 13 years, of the Milwaukee 
Press Club, and prominent in journalistic 
work. He is active in affairs of the 
Masons, especially the Mystic Shrine, 

editor of Tripoli Tattler, the Mil- 
waukee Shrine publication. 
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Trade reports from interior spring 
wheat mills this last week were more en- 
pear nin They indicate improved in- 
quiry and freer sales for immediate ship- 
ment to both bakers and jobbers. City 
mills also did a fair business, mostly for 
immediate to prompt shipment. The bulk 
of the business is for 200 to 500 bbls. 
Anything above 1,000 bbls nowadays is 
looked upon as a fair sized order. South- 
western mills at present are represented 
to be naming prices that northwestern 
mills cannot meet. 

Occasionally one hears of a_ north- 
western mill naming prices for new crop 
shipment, but there does not seem to be 
any foundation in fact for these rumors. 

Clears are scarce and fairly strong in 
price. Both domestic and export buyers 
are in the market for second clear, but 
offerings of this grate are light. Mills 
claim to be oversold. 

Mills quote top family patent at $8.50 
@9 bbl, standard patent $8.10@8.65, sec- 
ond patent $7.90@8.40, in 98-lb cottons; 
first clear $6@6.75, second clear $4.60@ 
4.65, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Bran at Minneapolis held fairly firm 
throughout the week at $14 ton. Mon- 
day, however, one jobber sent out wires 
offering on the basis of $23.50, Boston, 
or approximately $13.50, Minneapolis. 
These offerings broke the market 50c 
ton. Today trading in bran is very light 
at $13.50. Some mills are willing to sell 
at this price, but jobbers claim they are 
unable to get any more money for it 
from their customers. Transactions on 
that basis would mean simply trading an 
old dollar for a new one. Standard 
middlings are offered by jobbers at 
$13.50@14. The heavier grades of mill 
offals are scarce. ' 

Mill prices, which follow, average 50c 
@$1 ton over jobbers’ quotations: bran, 
$14@15 ton; standard middlings, $14@ 
14.50; flour middlin $20.50@23; red 
dog, $26@28; rye middlings, $12,—in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Siantepel. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This Week ..ccccccocscces 231,030 42 
TsGGS WORE: 0:0 6:0:6:5.0:0 0% cna se 236,925 43 
BO GOO .nsd06ececcscacece $41,470 62 
Two years ago ........6. 230,470 42 
Three years ago ......... 281,330 54 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 914 were in operation June 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills, 

. paca Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co, B, C (one half) 
and D mills, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
SOUP. cases 44 298,650 132,860 44 
1920°...... 44 298,650 110,165 33 
1921t...... 58 405,840 178,776 44 
1920f...... 58 405,840 122,160 30 


*Week ending June 26. tWeek ending 


June 18, 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 
25, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 2,426 1,606 901 1,119 
Duluth ........+ 794 672 142 3 
Totals ....... 3,220 2,278 1,043 1,122 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS ~ 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to June 25, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
60,626 98,889 99,686 70,723 


Minneapolis .. 
17,035 


Duluth ....... 40,156 18,117 89,841 


Totals ...... 100,782 117,006 189,527 87,758 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 











Duluth, on June 25, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,609 3,362 1,620 95 

TRGOEE vose ses 842 1,259 288 7 

cand oe 2,451 4,621 1,908 102 


Totals 
: DURUM FLOUR 


Durum flour mills enjoyed an improved 
business the past week. Sales were the 
best in many weeks, and although buying 
was as previously, in small lots, more 
interest was shown by buyers, and total 
business made a pretty fair volume. 
Supplies are understood.to be at a very 
low ebb. Many in the trade thought it 
a good time to replenish their low stocks, 
especially as prices have just taken a 
big drop. As a rule, flour sold was for 
immediate shipment. Export business is 
very quiet, and inquiries are few. Mills 
quote No. 2 semolinas at $7@7.20 bbl, 
jute, medium semolina $6.80@7.10, No. 3 
semolina $6.55@6.95, durum flour $5.50@ 
6.50, clear $4.65@5.15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was less erratic last 
week, and prices changed very little from 
day to day. Yesterday, however, mar- 
ket broke 4c, and today prices dropped 
914c more. Traders were bullish at the 
opening of the sessions, but later there 
was a general liquidation in July. The 
demand for cash wheat in this market 
was snappy. Demand for choice mill- 
ing wheat end premiums was stronger, 
compared with the futures. Both local 
and outside mills were after choice, and 
at times there was strong competition for 
the right kind of wheat. On a few days 
lower and medium grades were in fair 
demand from shippers and elevators, but 
this week they have been rather quiet. 
Winter wheat offerings were rather light 
and in fairly active demand. Choice 

ades were wanted by mills. Montana 
spring sold today at 55@58c over July; 
western North Dakota, 25@50c over; 
eastern North Dakota, 15@30c over. 
Montana winter was quoted at 23@25c 
over July, Nebraska 12@15c over, Kan- 
sas No. 2 dark hard 31@33c over. 
Durum wheat was not very brisk, and 
mills were indifferent buyers. No. 2 am- 
ber sold today at 5c under to 10c over 
July. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was a little easier the 
ast week, and prices show a slight drop. 
There seemed, however, to be a fair de- 
mand for all grains on most days and, 
despite the heavier offerings, market was 
fairly steady. Corn offerings were lib- 
eral, but there was fairly active buying 
of dry corn at prices considered firm, 
compared with the futures. Lower 
grades were.inclined to drag. Closing 
rices on June 27: No. 3 yellow, 47@48c 
u; No. 3 mixed, 46@47c. 

Elevators were the best buyers of oats, 
and prices were firm, compared with the 
futures. Some competition developed 
between elevators for the heavy grades. 
Shippers and feeders were indifferent 


buyers. No. 8 white closed at 3834%@ 
83%c bu; No. 4 white, 307%,@32%c. 

Rye was mixed. On some days mills 
and elevators were fair buyers, while on 
others demand was limited. Offerings 
were heavier. No. 2 closed at $1.15@ 
1.17 bu. 

Barley started off fairly strong, with a 
good demand from maltsters and ship- 
pers for the better grades. There was 
some buying for export via the lakes on 
a few days. This week, shipping demand 
fell off. Closing range, 44@60c bu. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Domestic demand is dull, and sales are 
few and small in volume. Prices are 
steady, due to the stronger export mar- 
ket. Mills quote oil meal at $30 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, for June-July ship- 
ment. Very few mills care to quote for 
shipment later than July. Export busi- 
ness in oil cake is holding up well. Busi- 
ness continues good, and sales are re- 
ported to Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent, with British importers leading in 
the buying. Oil cake is quoted at around 
$37@37.50 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.757%; 
three-day, $3.743,; 60-day, -$3.70%4. 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 32%. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


R. P. Purchase, Minneapolis feed job- 
ber, left today with his family for a 
motor trip to California. 

H. H. King, president epee taco. 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has returne 
from his summer home at Whitehall, 
Mich, 

George A. Daut, assistant manager of 
the National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y.,-is 
in Minneapolis today en route home from 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., has entered into an arrangement 
with the L. B. Templeton Co., broker, 
Indianapolis, to represent it in Indiana. 

Frank R. Prina, New York flour bro- 
ker, has been visiting his mill connections 
in the Southwest and Northwest. He 
will leave for the East Wednesday eve- 
ning. 

C. R. Moody, president of the Moody- 
Thomas Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, ac- 
companied by his wife and two children, 
was in Minneapolis for a few days last 
week. 

The 100-bb] mill at Flandreau, S. D., 
operated by Carr Bros., is being dis- 
mantled and the machinery shipped to 
Dalton, Neb. S. P. Carr will be the 
manager at the latter point. 

Frank A. Hurley, former manager of 
the Minneapolis office of Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., grain, was sentenced last week 
to serve an indeterminate term in the 
penitentiary of from one to 10 years for 
forgery. On investigation his books 
showed a deficit of over $40,000. 

J. OQ. Laird, until recently secretary 
and sales manager of the Updike Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, is now associated with 
the Harry R. Gordon Co., flour and 
sugar brokers, New York City. Mr. 
Laird visited the Southwest and North- 
west last week to establish mill connec- 
tions. 

The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Min- 
neapolis, held its annual picnic at Red 


Wing on Friday of last week. The office, 


force joined the mill operatives at Has- 
tings, where they boarded a chartered 
boat for the trip to Red Wing. Enter- 
tainment features were baseball games, 
races, etc. 

Several Minneapolis millers who have 
been financially supporting the local aéro 
club were entertained by the pilots last 
week, and made short flights over the 
city. Among those who participated in 
the programme were James F. Bell, Al- 
fred F. Pillsbury, John S. Pillsbury and 
John Crosby. 

Based on the close today (June 28), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.18 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 northern $1.07; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.16, No. 1 northern $1.06; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1, No. 1 northern 
90c. 
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The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently installed Carter disc 
separators in mills of the following com- 

anies: L. & L. Jenison Co., Jenison, 

ich; Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis; Kroehnke Bros. Milling Co., 
Grafton, Wis; Thornton & Chester Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y; Jersey Cereal 
Food Co., Milwaukee, Wis; Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

The Minnesota dairy and food com- 
missioner is circularizing the trade in 
this state, calling attention to the state 
law which requires that official state tags 
be attached to feed packages, giving 
analysis statements. The law requires 
that the analysis statement and the offi- 
cial tags be furnished with each lot of 
feed sold, and manufacturers are 
warned that prosecutions will begin un- 
less the law is lived up to. 

George C. Riegger, of Minneapolis, 
who is now operating the Davidson & 
Smith feed mill at Fort William, Ont., 
is at home this week. He says that there 
is absolutely no truth to the rumors that 
cargoes of screenings are offered free of 
charge or being dumped into the lake at 
Fort William. It is true that screenings 
are being used there for fuel, but since 
coal sells at $8 ton, and a ton and one 
half to two tons of screenings are equiva- 
lent to a ton of coal, it can be readily 
seen that screenings still have a com- 
mercial value. It is estimated that some- 
thing like 15,000 tons of screenings have 
been used for fuel purposes at the Cana- 
dian lake port this last year. 





MAY QUARANTINE WHEAT AREA 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 25.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
holding a hearing today at Granite City, 
Ill., relative to its proposal to establish 
a quarantine against the planting of 
wheat on about 36,000 acres in Madison 
and St. Clair counties, Illinois, and to 
declare an embargo against the shipment 
of wheat products from that district. 
B. M. Davison, of the University of 
Illinois, is acting for both the federal 
and state departments of agriculture. 

The spread. of flag smut, thus named 
because of the flaglike manner in which 
it streaks wheat fields, is given as the 
cause of the proposed action. Three 
years ago Australian “take-all,” which, 
it is said, totally destroys wheat fields, 
was discovered in Madison and St. Clair 
counties. It was said at that time that 
it was the first appearance of the dis- 
ease in the United States. It was while 
agents of the Department of Agriculture 
were examining the “take-all” disease 
that they first discovered the presence 
of flag smut. 

This year, it is said, the presence of 
flag smut has been found on 220 of 500 
farms in the district,.an increase from 
36 per cent of all farms found to be 
infected last year to approximately 55 
per cent this year, the rapidity of the 
increase and the wide prevalence of the 
disease being regarded as a menace. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. | 





DEATH OF GEN, CHARLES H. TAYLOR 

Boston, Mass., June 25.—General 
Charles H. Taylor, editor and publisher 
of the Boston Globe, died at his home 
in Boston, June 22. Soldier, printer, 
publisher, legislator and keen business 
man, General Taylor left a record that 
is an inspiration to all who had the privi- 
lege of knowing him. His numerous 
benefactions have eased many burdens. 
Selfmade, in the best sense, General Tay- 
lor won his commanding position through 
sheer determination and a willingness to 
work, and was active to the last in the 
conduct of his great paper. The funeral 
was held at Trinity Church on Friday, 
June 24, and was attended by many of 
the officials of the state and city. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BLEACHED FLOUR BILL VETOED 

Mitwavkee, Wis., June 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Governor Blaine has vetoed 
the bill permitting the manufacture of 
artificially bleached flour, quoting the 
Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Association 
argument that the law would permit 
fraud and deception, and nullify the 
good results of existing laws prohibiting 
the use of chemicals. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., June 25, 1921 








There was quite an improvement in 
local flour trade the past week. Busi- 
ness cannot be described as active on a 
large scale, but compared with the quiet 
of some months past, the improvement 
of the past two weeks has been marked. 
Buying by all classes was persistent and, 
in the opinion of most of the sellers, gave 
promise of better things to come in the 
near future. The tone of the market 
was firm throughout the week, as mills 
are less inclined to make price conces- 
sions than heretofore, while buyers, 
pressed by the urgency of depleted 
stocks, are quietly and steadily stock- 
ing up. As a result of the recent inrush 
of orders for immediate shipment, at 
least one mill here is so heavily booked 
on this class of orders that it can take 
care of no more for the time being. 

While there is some inquiry for new 
wheat flour, very little has so far been 
contracted for. In isolated cases, mills 
have been able to work some for July. 
There is no outstanding feature to the 
market this week, as all classes are buy- 
ing in like manner, but the situation is 
clearing and becoming stronger with the 
melting away of stocks, presaging heavy 
buying on the new crop. Bakers remain 
steady buyers in small lots for prompt 
delivery. 

The export situation is without change, 
with perhaps a slightly better taking of 
straight grade flour. Clears and low 
grades continue in strong demand, which 
mills are unable to accommodate, because 
of the scarcity of these grades. 

The local situation is somewhat of a 
paradox—increased demand combined 
with softness of prices, which are all in 
the buyers’ favor. Flour prices are 20 
@265ec under last week’s values. Nominal 
quotations: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $7.70 
@8; 95 per cent, $7.40@7.60; straight 
om. $7.25@7.50. Of the lower grades, 

rst clear is quoted at $6@7, second 
clear at $5.50@5.75, and low grade at 
B4@5. 


MILLFEED 


There is very little demand for mill- 
feed, and offerings are becoming more 
liberal with the increased output. Prices 
are the lowest’ in perhaps 15 years, but 
buying is quiet, except for August or 
September delivery on the present scale 
of prices. Mills are reluctant sellers for 
deferred shipment, based on present 
values of millfeed. Bran is quoted at 
$12@13 ton, brown shorts at $15@16, and 
gray shorts at $16@18. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ' 60 
Last week 57 
Year ago owses teee > 81 
Se OD ant eseccecss 19,270 23 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas eG as reported to The North- 

le 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 446,730 273,384 61 
Last week ...... 443,130 232,000 52 
Year ago ........ 437,370 236,040 54 
Two years ago... 421,170 118,272 28 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,084 bbls this sak 9,096 last 
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week, 5,362 a year ago and 3,012 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 30 reported do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair and 11 slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 68c, via New York 761,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 701,c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 7Sc, via New. 
York 80c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York 85c; 
Abo and Helsingfors, via New Orleans 
93c, via New York 951,¢. 


MR, KNIGHTON TALKS TO TRAFFIC MEN 


Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour, New York, and president 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
was one of the guests of honor and prin- 
cipal speakers before 200 members of 
the Traffic Club of Kansas City, Friday 
night, at the club’s last monthly dinner 
of the season. On the programme with 
Mr. Knighton were Samuel McKelvie, 
governor of Nebraska, and Governor 
Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri. 

Mr. Knighton spoke on “Co-operation 
Between Shipper and Carrier,” being in- 
troduced by Frank M. Cole, local man- 
ager of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
president of the Traffic Club. In his 
address Mr. Knighton explained the im- 
portance of the flour industry to the 
country and the need of co-operation be- 
tween the traffic men and the shippers, 
detailing his own personal experiences of 
many years ago as. a struggling flour 
broker in New York. He took occasion 
to review the work being done by the 
Federated Flour Clubs toward maintain- 
ing the sanctity of contracts, and ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the milling 
industry to the shippers in helping the 
flour men to keep their: business on a 
sound and unselfish basis of greater 
service to the country. 

The governor of Nebraska delivered a 
spirited message on “Back to First Prin- 
ciples,” as applied to legislative reform. 
He said there were too many laws on the 
statute books, which served to hinder 
progress in government and private busi- 
ness rather than to advance it, and urged 
a return to the simplified form of gov- 
ernment as laid down by the framers of 
the Constitution. 

Governor Hyde, of Missouri, speaking 
along the same lines, touched on his con- 
solidation laws with special reference to 
the agricultural bill, placing the 11 agri- 
cultural departments under one head and 
thus centering responsibility, with an in- 
cidental saving of the taxpayers’ money, 
which he expects will amount to about 
$471,000 in 1920. 


RELIEF FOR AGRICULTURAL STATIONS 


Threatened decay of the country’s sys- 
tem of agricultural stations, unless better 
financial support is secured for these 
institutions, was pointed out by F. D. 
Farrell, director of the Kansas experi- 
ment station, in a statement favoring the 
support of the Purnell bill, now before 
Congress, | nen enow for an increased 
federal endowment of experiment sta- 
tions throughout the country. The bill, 
if passed, provides that each state ex- 
periment station will receive from the 
national government in the year follow- 
ing enactment $15,000 more than its pres- 
ent endowment, or $85,000 for each sta- 
tion. 

At present, all stations are running on 
appropriations which are practically the 
same as those received before the war, 


which are not sufficient to allow the sta- 
tions to take up new work without drop- 
ping work which is already in progress. 

uring the past six years 80 per cent of 
the 1,700 men employed in technical ac- 
tivities in the stations of the 48 states 
have left their positions, Mr. Farrell 
says. 


NOTES 


W. L. Richardson, chief grain inspec- 
tor New Orleans Board of Trade, was 
in Kansas City this week. 

H. P. Ismert, treasurer Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, with his family, 
is on vacation in California. 

Cary H. Bacon, St. Louis representa- 
tive of the Armour Grain Co., visited the 
home office the early part of the week. 

Gordon Wood, Iowa representative of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., this city, 
spent a part of the week at the home 
office. 

The Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of 
Trade is considering a proposal for the 
erection of a building for its exclusive 
occupancy. 

Thomas F. Hogan, president and man- 
ager Hogan Milling Co., Junction City, 
Kansas, was here Thursday, visiting the 
local trade. 

Ralph W. Hoffman, manager Hoffman 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Enter- 
prise, Kansas, visited the local office of 
his company, Monday. 

August W. Kolpf, superintendent Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., was in Kansas City on Friday. 
He is on a fortnight’s vacation. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 

eneral manager Midland Flour Milling 
this city, was called to California 
Wednesday by the death of his mother. 

B. C. Moore, of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., Kansas City, is on a three 
weeks’ vacation in the Pacific Northwest, 
visiting Yellowstone Park and Canadian 
points. 

Mrs, Maria Craighead Shoemaker, wife 
of Roy C. Shoemaker, traffic manager of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., this city, 
died suddenly, Sunday, following an op- 
eration. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., this city, who has been 
making a tour of European countries in 
the interests of his concern, will sail for 
home July 6. 

J. Brewer, of the Kansas City office of 
the Ernest Brewer Co., flour, New York, 
will spend a vacation at Long Island, N. 
Y., following the convention of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in Chicago. 

Oscar L. Malo, of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, and L. H. Con- 
nell, assistant manager of the Rocky 
Mountain Grain Co., an affiliated con- 
cern, spent several days of the week in 
Kansas City. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., this city, 
left Saturday for Chicago to attend the 
mass convention of millers there next 
week, after which he will continue East 
for a vacation. 


James L. Tipton, southwestern man- 
ager Wolf Co., reports that the Kansas 
City office has done a considerable in- 
crease of business ‘in selfrising flour 
equipment and Wolf-Dawson wheat 
washers within the past week. 


Ray Gunn, of the Barton County 
Flour Mills Co., Great-Bend, Kansas, was 
drowned in the flooded Arkansas River 
at Great Bend, Monday, when a motor 
boat in which he and two companions 
were riding was upset when it struck a 
bridge. 

H. M. McConnell, of the legal depart- 
ment of the American Manufacturers’ 
Foreign Credit Insurance Exchange, Chi- 
cago and New York, was in Kansas City 
this week, calling on the millers of the 
Southwest in the interest of his concern 
in regard to the solvency of foreign buy- 
ers. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, will remodel the Alamosa (Colo.) 
Flour Mills and increase their capacity 
to 400 bbls daily, besides installing new 
sifters and other machinery, at an ex- 
penditure of about $40,000. Work will 
commence within the next 30 days. M. 
W. Gipe is manager. 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
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Salina, Kansas, has engaged C. R. Pen- 
ney, of Des Moines, formerly with Black 
Bros., Beatrice, Neb., as salesman for 
Iowa. F. H. Burrows, St. Joseph, Mo., 
formerly with the Omaha Flour Mills 
Co., will represent the Weber company 
in northern Missouri. 


According to a report issued this week 
by George E. Roe, division freight agent 
for the Sante Fe, only 11,520 acres, or 
3.6 per cent, of the total area of 318,125 
acres of crops were devastated in the re- 
cent Arkansas valley and Pueblo flood 
disaster. Of 44,425 acres planted in 
wheat, 2,600 were destroyed. 


The Kiowa Co-operative Milling Asso- 
ciation was recently chartered with $60,- 
000 capital stock, to take over the prop- 
erty of the State Line Milling Co., Kiowa, 
Kansas, Aug. 1. The mill is a Barnard 
& Leas plansifter, with a capacity of 200 
bbls daily, and electrically driven. The 
incorporators of the new company are 
J. K. Richardson and Elias Farmer, both 
of Kiowa. Mr. Richardson will continue 
as manager of the mill. 


The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, beginning July 1, will have a sales 
office in the First National Bank Build- 
ing at Fort Smith, Ark., with George W. 
Jones as manager. The office is estab- 
lished with the hope of reducing the sell- 
ing cost and to be closely in touch with 
customers. Mr. Jones was formerly 
manager of the Oklahoma Grain Co., 
Muskogee, Okla., and was for two years 
connected with the N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas. 


The Commercial Club, of Columbia, 
Mo., through its agricultural committee, 
is furnishing a news market service to 
the farmers of Boone County, The plan 
is to list, free of charge for the farm- 
ers of the county, any grain or live stock 
products, farm machinery of all kinds, 
and even land or farms, that the owner 
would like to buy or sell. The listings 
are given wide publicity, and the more 
important are listed in the state mar- 
keting bureau bulletin. 


The farmers of Kansas are again fac- 
ing a grain car shortage, according to 
Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Public 
Utilities Commission. The six big roads 
operating in Kansas have 5 per cent less 
cars than they had a year ago, and of 
the cars on hand 7.8 per cent more are in 
bad repair than a year ago, Mr. Reed 
said. He estimates that not less than 
40,000 cars will be needed to handle the 
wheat that will go out of Kansas be- 
tween now and Sept. 1. 


E. O. Moffatt, of the Moffatt Grain 
Co., this city, Saturday sold for $10,000 
his membership on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, which he had paid $25 
for 30 years ago. The purchaser was the 
Farmers’ Union Jobbing Association, a 
co-operative association of the farmers 
of Kansas, and membership on the board 
on transfer of Mr. Moffatt’s certificate 
was applied for in the name of Lewis E. 
De Voss, secretary. The Moffatt Grain 
Co. will continue in business, having still 
two memberships in the local exchange. 


J. C. Mohler, secretary state board of 
agriculture, expresses the fear that Kan- 
sas farmers will turn loose a deluge of 
wheat, which will glut the market and 
cause big drops in prices. Mr. Mohler 
said the disaster that overtook those 
farmers who held out for higher prices 
last year would prompt many to sell as 
soon as possible, and another factor was 
that the banks carrying farmers’ notes 
were demanding early liquidation. Every 
indication is that the farmers are going 
to get all the wheat they can to market 
as soon as it is threshed. 


Alarm over the shortage of harvest 
hands in the Southwest is growing daily. 
Pay has been raised, in some cases as 
high as $6 a day, with a guaranty to the 
men of six weeks’ work and a promise of 
work in the northern wheat fields for the 
rest of the summer. Growers in many 
instances are also paying the railroad 
fares of men, and are bidding for help 
at railway stations. At Concordia, Kan- 
sas, women will help save the wheat crop 
by working in fields alongside their men 
folk, it is reported, the women to drive 
binders and headers and help shock the 
wheat. 


Railroad presidents and freight traf- 
fic managers, after a four-hour confer- 
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ence with Governor Henry J. Allen, of 
Kansas, Friday, announced that they 
were unable to consider an emergency 
reduction in freight rates on grain at the 
present time, due to the unfavorable 
showing of their business during the past 
few months and uncertainty as to how 
much the wage reduction due July 1 will 
assist them. After the meeting Gov- 
ernor Allen said he was not prepared to 
state what would be his next step in his 
efforts to get better rates for the grain 
of the Kansas farmers. 


OKLAHOMA 


Frank R. Prina, flour broker, New 
York, called on the Oklahoma City mills 
this week. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, was here this week. 

Threshing is under way in Brady 
County. At a recent meeting of thresh- 
ermen in Chickasha it was agreed that 
threshing charges should be as follows: 
for steam outfits, farmer furnishing coal: 
oats 7c bu, barley 9c, and wheat 12c. 
Where gas is used for fuel the charges 
are 9c, 12c and 15c, a 

The city commission has issued an or- 
der commanding that the exact weight 
of a loaf of bread be printed on the 
wrapper. Contrary to the ruling of City 
Chemist C. E. Clifford that a lic loaf 
of bread should weigh at least 28 oz, 
there has been a wide variance in 
weights, some loaves weighing as low as 
22 oz. The variation of an ounce will be 
considered a violation of the ordinance. 

Fred Dennis, state bank commissioner, 
reports Oklahoma banks in a position to 
finance the wheat crop. Their condition 
has improved 50 per cent within 30 days, 
he says. Reserves have increased 8 per 
cent within the same period. The mar- 
keting of the 1920 wheat has contributed 
greatly to this increase. 

A checking up of the freight car situa- 
tion is under way in the wheat district 
of western Texas, under the direction of 
L. A. Leffingwell, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, due to the reported rapid decrease 
in the surplus of cars. 

B. F, Myers, former bakery owner of 
Abilene, Kansas, has purchased from 
Frank Hardin the Purity bakery, Okla- 
homa City. He plans some improve- 
ments, and probably will enlarge the 
plant. 

The first load of newly harvested wheat 
marketed in Floyd County, Texas, tested 
60 lbs. The average yield was 12 bus to 
the acre, while the average yield for the 
state is estimated at 10 bus, and the total 
yield 2,000,000 bus. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Washita County and H. Garland, 
county farm agent, are appealing to all 
wheat growers of the county to buy Kan- 
red seed for next fall’s planting. The 
seed cost is reported to be $3 bu. 

Millers will join other manufacturers 
in, seeking to uphold before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the recent 
reduction of 35 per cent in freight rates 
made by the Oklahoma corporation com- 
mission. A hearing in Oklahoma City 
has been set for July 12. The state com- 
mission has notified shippers to appear 
with prepared data to protect their in- 
terests, 

T. C. Thatcher, general manager Okla- 
homa Mill & Elevator Co., has been 
named chairman of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce special commit- 
tee in nye of the tax referendum pro- 
posed by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The state labor department announces 
that virtually all the help needed to com- 
plete the wheat harvest in the state has 
been secured. Rains have continued over 
the wheat belt, but damage is said to 
have been slight thus far. The outlook 
with regard to losses in the shock is not 
encouraging. 

Members of the Plainview, Texas, 
Grain Exchange, in annual meeting re- 
cently, reported the yield of wheat in the 
panhandle as large per acre as last year, 
and that the total will exceed that of a 
year ago, because of increased acreage. 
New officers of the exchange elected at 
the meeting were: J. H. Hohlaun, Plain- 
view, president; A. B. Seleach, Plainview, 
vice president; A. G. Cox, Plainview, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Burton Thornton, Lock- 
ney, J. D. Quick, Lubbock, W. A. Porter, 
Tulia, and R, C. Ayres, Plainview, di- 
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rectors. J. B. Wallace has been reap- 
pointed grain inspector at Plainview. 





TWENTY YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
From The Northwestern Miller of June 
26, 1901 

Twenty years ago this week millers in 
the Southwest were “waiting for the ex- 
pected revival of busi- 
ness on new crop wheat.” 
Some mills were down for 
“brushing up,” and the 
output of Kansas City 
mills was reduced to 17,- 
270 bbls for the week. 
There was some export 
business, particularly to 
the United Kingdom, at 
a price basis of 20s 9d, 
London. 

Among the news items 
were the following: 

J. E. Howard, of Wichita, is promotin, 
a plan for a millers’ excursion to atten 
the Pan American exposition at Buffalo 
in September. 

Four or five millers attended a meetin 
of the directors of the newly organi 
Kansas Milling & Export Co. to com- 
plete final arrangements for the new 
concern. 

F. S. Larabee, of the Stafford Milling 
& Elevator Co., was in Kansas City on 
his way home from New York. The 
Stafford company had only been in the 
eastern trade for two years, but found 
it “a satisfactory and growing market 
for Kansas flours.” 

The regular annual meeting of the 
Kansas Millers’ Association was held at 
Topeka. J. H. McNair, Halstead, Kan- 
sas, was re-elected president, George F. 
Warren, Salina, vice president, and J. E. 
Howard, Wichita, secretary A feature 
of the meeting was an address by David 
Chidlow, a flour chemist. Following ad- 
journment, an executive session was held 
to consider further plans for the Kan- 
sas Milling & Export Co., which “it is 
proposed shall handle the surplus prod- 
uct of its miller members in eastern and 
foreign markets.” It was also proposed 
“to have all members grind flour to a 
certain standard, to be established later.” 

The “first direct foreign sale of bran 
to be made from Kansas City in several 
years was executed by a local company.” 
(Note: In the memory of the writer the 
order was never filled, because the buy- 
er purchased “long tons” and the Kan- 
sas City company sold tons of 2,000 lbs. 
The case finally was arbitrated in Kan- 
sas City and the local concern won, the 
Board of Trade arbitrators holding that 
only one kind of ton was known and 
recognized in Kansas City.) 

A foreign news item, republished, 
stated that a Paris newspaper was 
authority for the statement that “a Paris 
importer had bought the whole wheat 
crop of Oklahoma, located in the state of 
Kansas.” 

Miller Bros., owners of the “101 
Ranch” in Oklahoma, had four thresh- 
ing machines at work in their 7,000-acre 
wheat field. St. Louis received the first 
car of new wheat, shipped from Tulsa, 
Okla. 

The Watson Mill Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, advertised that its new mill would 
be completed Aug. 1. 

* * 

Of the men and concerns mentioned 
in the foregoing, only J. H. McNair, 
Halstead, Kansas, is still actively en- 
gaged in milling, being head of the Hal- 
stead Milling & Elevator Co. Mr. Wat- 
son is retired, and resides at Wichita. 
Gearge F. Warren is retired from mill- 
ing, but engaged in the flour trade at 
Los Angeles. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to June 18, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—7" -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ...11,495 14,101 731 496 
St. Paul ....... 404 415 eee coe 
Duluth-Superior 564 869 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 7,643 8,076 29 18 





23,461 760 514 





Totals ...... 20,106 





A new issue of United States Treas- 
ury certificates, amounting to about 
$150,000,000, is dated April 15, and bears 
interest at 41% per cent. 
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Buying of flour is restricted to current 
necessities, with very little disposition on 
the part of large or small consumers or 
distributors to buy in anticipation of 
future requirements. Prices have de- 
clined 75c@$1 from the recent high 
points, and yet buyers are no more dis- 
posed to change their operations than 
they were when prices were materially 
higher. 

Millers are showing less disposition to 
sell old wheat flour at any further de- 
cline, and are a little more independent 
in offering at the present level, while a 
number are refusing to make concessions 
to buyers who have been accustomed of 
late to bid lower prices whenever an of- 
fer is made them. 

Exporters have cleaned up the mar- 
ket on first and second clears, and were 
they to be obtained in volume, a good 
business might be secured. It is said that 
between 50,000 and 75,000 bbls have been 
sold of late for export at around $6.75 
for hard winter first clears and $5.50 for 
seconds. Soft wheat millers are in a po- 
sition to get supplies of wheat at home, 
or will be within a few weeks, and of- 
ferings of flour from them are expected 
to be large in the near future. 

Kansas millers are offering new flour 
for July shipment, and one has sold 
5,000 bbls, new standard, in jute, at $6.75, 
or about 75c under the price of old. 
So far this season, business in new flour 
has been below the average, as there has 
been plenty of old. 

Spring wheat millers are doing a small 
business, and have shaded prices sharply 
in order to make sales. They are carry- 
ing enough stock in the warehouses here 
for present requirements, and it will 
take a liberal increase in buying to ab- 
sorb their holdings. 

Interest in rye flour is limited to small 
lots. One of the largest distributors said 
he could make more sales were it possible 
to deliver promptly, but few of the 
mills have any stock on hand, and the 
average buyer does not care to wait for 
the rye to be ground and shipped. 

A drop of 50c ton was made in the 
prices of bran and middlings without in- 
creasing sales to any extent. A feature 
of the trade was the sales to the South- 
east, which have not been possible for the 
Ee six months. ‘ Hot, dry weather is 

urning up pastures in some sections, 
and a better call for feedstuffs is ex- 
pected. In mixed feeds, trade is slow 
and supplies liberal. Buying is to sat- 
isfy current wants only, and the market 
is generally easy. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .........eeeee0. 26,000 96 
Limet WOOK ..cccccccccccese 21,000 74 
WOOP OHO ccccccccccssccese 20,500 70 
Two years AGO ......-eeeee 23,250 89 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A majority of the reports on the oat 
crop are unfavorable, and have had a 
strengthening effect on values, as in- 
creased buying power developed for fu- 
tures. There was heavy buying of the 
near and selling of distant futures at 
1%,c difference, by elevator interests. 
Oat stocks are unusually heavy, the 
available supply being 53,000,000 bus, 
against 10,000,000 last year. Stocks of 
corn are 27,000,000 bus, compared with 
3,000,000 last year. 

Railroad companies are buying steel 


and other materials for repairing box 
cars after July 1, when the reduction in 
wages becomes effective. Shops will be 
busy on box cars, as all are expected to 
be needed to move the new grain crops. 
As the merchandise and miscellaneous 
traffic is lighter than for years, there are 
more box cars available for grain, and 
railroad officials do not expect a serious 
shortage of such equipment, although 
there will be little if any surplus. With 
a light eaew traffic, railroads will be 
able to handle the grain business with- 
out delay, the main factor being the se- 
curing of adequate storage facilities at 
terminal markets. 

F. S. Lewis & Co., who were the larg- 
est holders of May wheat contracts at 
the end of last month, and paid for 1,- 
100,000 bus at the close for New York 
exporters, have asked the Board of 
Trade directors to investigate the op- 
erations of a few short sellers who sold 
the wheat in the closing days and failed 
to make deliveries. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has passed its 
quarterly dividend on common stock. 
Three months ago the quarterly dividend 
was reduced from $3 to 1% per cent, be- 
cause of losses entailed in last year’s 
operation and to conserve the company’s 
cash resources. Action on the dividends 
has been postponed several times, but 
was taken on June 23. The company is 
doing an average. business for this sea- 
son. Oatmeal is having a fair sale, but 
byproducts which ordinarily furnish one 
third of the company’s business are not 
moving, Which has been the big draw- 
back. Lower prices for grains have 
helped the company materially. 

President Joseph P. Griffin, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, addressed the 
Ohio grain dealers’ convention at Toledo 
on June 21, and the Indiana grain deal- 
ers’ meeting at Indianapolis on June 22. 
His talk was on the functions of the 
grain exchanges. He has 12 other speak- 
ing engagements within the next two 
months. 

Germany is buying wheat more freely 
than any other country, having secured a 
good line of credit from English, Dutch 
and New York bankers. Its purchases 
have been largely on.the basis of two 
thirds cash and one third on 90 days’ 
credit. All its engagements for food- 
stuffs have been met so far. One of 
the Chicago packers was paid $2,500,000 
by Germany within the past two weeks 
to meet maturing obligations. ‘ 

There have been sales of 1,000,000 bus 
corn and 250,000 bus oats to go to store 
for July delivery, with expectations of a 
larger business within the next few days. 

Country offerings of corn and oats 
have not been heavy the past week, be- 
cause farmers are too busy to deliver 
grain. Indications are that within a few 
weeks offerings will be larger. No. 2 
grades of corn are being bought at Ic 
under July and No. 2 white oats at 
July price to 4c under, with No. 3 whites 
at 1@1%\c under July. 

A Board of Trade membership sold at 
$8,400, net, to the buyer, or nearly $3,000 
more than a month ago. 

Wheat traders expect that prices will 
hold between $1.15 and $1.50 for some 
time. A few are talking below $1.15, 
and others expect to see wheat sell above 
$1.50 before the end of the season. For 
the present, weather conditions and crop 
news are the leading factors in governing 
operations. Deterioration in the winter 
and spring wheat crop is generally ad- 
mitted by a majority of the crop ex- 
perts. 

Traders who have heretofore ignored 
all unfavorable crop reports have re- 
ceived a number the past week, which 
changed their ideas, and they have been 
more active on the buying side. The big 
eastern speculative holdings have been 
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reduced, and a few of the large local 
shorts have taken advantage of the weak 
spots to cover their sales. 

Milling demand for wheat is largely 
for coat winters from Buffalo millers, 
who have been leaders in — up that 
grade for months. Sales during the week 
were at 12@1lé5c over July for No, 1 hard, 
and 8@10c over for No.1 red. Sales 
of No. 1 hard at the Gulf were at 28 
@30c over Chicago July for June ship- 
ment, and 22@23Y,c over for the first 
half of July, with the last half at 154, 
@16y,c over. 

There are 10,000,000 bus of corn and 
around 11,000,000 bus oats in elevators in 
Chicago, making 21,000,000 bus corn and 
oats here. This has created a shortage 
of storage room, and efforts are being 
made to relieve the situation by shipping 
out 3,000,000 bus corn and considerable 
oats in the first part of July. Charters 
have been made for over 3,000,000 bus 
corn; rates from Chicago to Buffalo are 
1y,c bu, and on oats 144c. From pres- 
ent indications one of the largest eleva- 
_ tor houses will have more storage room 

than the others, because it is not loaded 
up with corn and oats. This will give it 
the advantage of securing a liberal per- 
centage of the earlier run of new wheat. 

Cutting of winter wheat has progressed 
rapidly in the Middle West, although de- 
layed somewhat in the Southwest, but the 
entire winter wheat crop is expected to 
be cut by July 4. A little threshing has 
been done, which has returned dap 
pointing yields, and has had a strength- 
ening influence on wheat values, as well 
as the views of farmers as to prices. 
Illinois farmers who recently said they 
were willing to contract wheat at $1 bu 
have raised their ideas 15@25c within 
the last Tew weeks. Buying of new No. 
2 red or hard winter, shipment by July 
20, has been at 4%@lc under July in 
the country. 

The wheat market has been a big affair, 
with liberal fluctuations within a good 
range. A great deal of long wheat was 
unloaded by eastern longs, credited large- 
ly to Livermore, who for a time was 
bullish and has been selling out. Offer- 
ings were well absorbed by other inter- 
ests who were short and by those who 
believed that prices were at a level where 
there was a little risk in buying on the 
weak spots. Seaboard exporters, who 
are liberal holders of July. contracts, 
were conspicuous buyers on all 
breaks. 

Buying of July and selling of Septem- 
ber was a feature, based on the belief 
that a scarcity of storage room will — 
vent accumulation of large supplies here 
for the next 30 days and make a tight 
situation for the shorts in July. At one 
time the July-September spread was 
down to 4c, while within the past two 
weeks it was 19c for one day and latterly 
widened to 7c after reaching the lowest 
difference of the season. 

There is enough wheat bought by ex- 
porters to absorb a good part of the re- 
ceipts during July, but most of their 
purchases have been to hedge against 
sales for export at the Gulf next month. 
The advance in wheat at times, combined 
with the decline in foreign exchange, 
checked export buying, but on any little 
dip in wheat prices buying was renewed. 

Approval has been given the co-opera- 
tive grain marketing plan of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The federation’s executive committee 
met here last week and adopted a reso- 
lution urging every bureau member, and 
every country and state bureau, to lend 
the grain project their financial and 
moral support. 

Primary receipts of wheat from July 
1, 1920, to June 25, 1921, aggregated 
369,485,000 bus, compared with 400,076,- 
000 the previous season. Chicago re- 
ceived only 30,519,000 bus, compared 
with 74,190,000 last year. Minneapolis 
had the big run, 116,284,000 bus, com- 
pared with 118,711,000 last year. Kan- 
sas City, with 85,689,000 bus, compared 
with 90,005,000 last year. Omaha was 
the only market showing an increase in 
receipts, having 28,108,000 bus, against 
26,345,000 last year. 

Estimated requirements of wheat by 
importing countries in Europe for the 
coming season from Aug. 1, 1921, to 
Aug. 1, 1922, are 575,000,000 to .600,000,- 
000 bus wheat, or about the same as for 
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the season just closing. This had. a 
tendency to create a better feeling in the 
wheat market, and a disposition to buy 
on all breaks. There are numerous good 
spots abroad, as there are in our own 
crop of wheat, also many bad ones. 
Recently the Italian wheat crop was esti- 
mated at 180,000,000 bus, while the latest 
official figures make it 167,000,000, com- 
pared with 141,000,000 last year. There 
is drouth in France and Argentina, al- 
though the latter country had rain today. 
Drouth also prevails in the Don and 
Volga districts of Russia. The belief is 
that Russia will not be in the export class 
the coming season. 

Great Britain had on hand and in 
transit 14,080,000 bus wheat on June 2, 
compared with 41,480,000 on March 26. 
This light stock tended to create a more 
friendly feeling. Exporters in this coun- 
try have a fair quantity of wheat bought 
for June and July shipment, but are not 
bidding ahead to any great extent. It 
is understood that a large business has 
been done for October shipment. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., says: “We are running 
our mill at full capacity, because we 
have been shut down and have an accu- 
mulation of orders. It is only tempo- 
rary. Business conditions are improv- 
ing slowly, and it is not to be expected 
that they will make rapid gains. There 
has been a great deal of liquidation, and 
we are oo, getting back to nor- 
malcy. think Canadian wheat should 
not have been shut out by the high tariff. 
If we have a surplus we will have to com- 
pete with other countries abroad. It is 
the surplus that fixes the price. In 
the last half dozen years conditions have 
been different from pre-war periods, and 
a majority of the people do not realize 
that such conditions cannot prevail al- 
ways.” . 

NOTES 

Ralph Emerson, representative Centen- 
nial Mill Co., Spokane office, was in Chi- 
cago this week, calling on the trade. 

D. D. Huston, well known in the grain 
trade, died recently at Paris, Ill. He 
was 70 years old, and at one time mayor 
of that city. 


B. N. Lathrop, Chicago manager St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., returned here 
Friday from the Northwest. He has 
been on a two weeks’ fishing vacation at 
Gull Lake, Minn., and was accompanied 
by his wife. 

A. B. Hewson, who represents the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation in In- 
diana territory, called at this office dur- 
ing the week, on his way to the Ohio 
Master Bakers’ Association convention, 
which was held at Cedar Point. 


Siegmund Steeg, a flour broker in this 
market, returned te Chicago on June 17 
from abroad, where he had been for the 
past two months on a pleasure and busi- 
ness trip. During this time he visited 
the chief German centers and principal 
cities of France. His office has lately 
been moved to 942 National Life Build- 
ing. 

The F. H. Luehrsen Co. a newly 
established concern with offices at 917 
Mallers Building, Chicago, is embarking 
in the cake flour business. It will do 
business chiefly with the retail trade, and 
intends to put out a very high grade 
package product, termed Sno-white. Mr. 
Luehrsen was formerly Chicago manager 
for the Akin-Erskine Milling Co. The 
company is incorporated for $10,000. 


Contracts were awarded by the United 
States government this week for the fur- 
nishing of flour, and bids were opened on 
Wednesday, June 22, at the quartermas- 
ter’s department, 1819 West Thirty-ninth 
Street. The following were awarded con- 
tracts: Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, 9,999,978 Ibs soft wheat 
flour at .0379¢ per lb, for delivery at At- 
lanta, Ga., in 98-lb sacks; this company 
was also awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing 100,058 lbs hard wheat flour at 
0373¢ per lb, delivery at Washington, D. 
C., in 98-lb cotton sacks; the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, was award- 
ed the contract for furnishing 299,978 
Ibs hard wheat flour at .033lc per lb, 
f.o.b. St. Louis, in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 





The total number of vessels and craft 
of all kinds passing through the Panama 
Canal during April, this year, numbered 
263, compared with 303 during March, 


WISCONSIN 

Miuwavuxer, Wis., June 25.—There is 
no new feature to the flour market. 
Trade is slow and dragging, wide fluctua- 
tions in the cash and option markets not 
even arousing the interest ordinarily 
growing out of such developments. Buy- 
ing is confined to the closest limits allow- 
able, and it seems that requirements are 
slightly less, because of the customar 
slackening in bread demand at the pe 
of summer. Prices are 60@70c bbl lower 
for the week. 

Fancy patents move slowly. Car lot 
business is absent, orders generally being 
for mixed cars for immediate delivery. 
Forward buying is being avoided, be- 
cause of market uncertainties. Shipping 
directions almost invariably accompany 
orders. Family trade is passing through 
the usual midsummer dullness, and little 
flour is being sold on grocery account. 
It would appear that better buying is in 
the immediate foreground, because it is 
obvious that stocks as well as supplies 
in hands of jobbers, bakers and grocers 
are at a minimum. Choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat flour were quoted 
at $8.55@9.80, and straight at $7.70@ 
8.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

About the only real activity is in 
clears. While the best grades are mov- 
ing only in moderate volume, the lower 
qualities are in active demand, with vir- 
tually nothing offered by local mills. 
There was a temporary lull in foreign de- 
mand a week- or 10 days , but this 
did not result in any seseualatien near- 
ly all mills remaining oversold on low 
grade clears. The scarcity of all grades 
continues, as production is again smaller 
and prospects do not seem to favor an 
immediate stimulation of output. Prices 
are firmly held at about unchanged 
values. First clear was quoted at $6.50 
@7.65, and second clear at $5.50 (nomi- 
nal), in 98-lb cottons. 

Another reduction in prices of Kansas 
patent, representing a deeper cut than 
has been made in spring patents, seems 
to have been beneficial to trade, as job- 
bers have at least been able to maintain 
the movement of recent weeks. While 
bakers as a whole bought somewhat less, 
due to the seasonal falling off in bread 
trade, some were heavier buyers. Not 
much betterment is looked for, however, 
as buyers are standing by to watch the 
market work over to the new crop basis. 
Prices are 40@90c bbl lower, a total de- 
cline of $1@1.50 bbl in a little more than 
two weeks. Fancy Kansas patent was 
quoted at $7.60@8.60, and standard at 
$7.20@8, in 98-lb cottons. 

Not within the memory of pioneer 
millers has the call for rye flour dropped 
to such small proportions as this week. 
The market is absolutely lifeless, and 
production has fallen off accordingly. 
The small production of the present is 
bolstered up largely by the call for low 
grades of rye flour from foreign sources. 
The fancy qualities are very slow of sale, 
but no accumulation is resulting, as out- 
put is being kept low. This has pro- 
duced a scarcity of low grade flour. 
Choice is unchanged to 30c bbl higher. 
Straight was reduced 40@50c bbl on the 
outside, and low grade is firmly held at 
about unchanged prices. Pure white was 
quoted at $7.80@7.95, straight at $6.90 
@7.20, and dark at $5.40@6.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Corn goods are in slack demand, save 
that exporting sources are in the mar- 
ket for meal. Corn flour is a drug on the 
market. Grits had a better call, but the 
improvement is hardly appreciable. 
Prices are largely nominal, at a decline 
of 10c per 100 Ibs. Corn flour was quot- 
ed at $1.85@2, meal at $1.80@1.90, and 
grits at $1.75@1.85, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


The production of Milwaukee mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was as follows: 

Capacity Output Per +. 


This week ........ 24,000 6,364 

Last week ........ 24,000 6,304 26 
TMSt VORP ....cscee 4,000 = csees -. 
Two years ago..... 18,000 10,500 59 
Three years ago.... 18,000 2,400 18 
Four years ago..... 12,000  iwvvcs o° 
Five years ago..... 24,600 9,300 38 

MILLFEED 


Activity in millfeed declined slightly 
this week, this being made more percep- 
tible in view of the betterment in demand 
noted last week. Inquiry is still fairly 
active, as buyers are surveying the mar- 
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ket carefully in order to meet the pos- 
sible emergency of a drouth, as usual 
around the first of July. Business, how- 
ever, is of small volume, orders being 
confined to mixed cars with flour, a car 
lot order being a striking exception. 

Bran was marked down 50c ton on 
the inside of the range, while prices on 
middlings were reduced 50c, placing this 
feed at a discount under bran, which is 
unusual at this time of the year. Sup- 
plies are very small, due to continued 
light production. This is especially true 
of red dog. Rye feed is steady to $1 
ton lower. Brewers’ dried grains are 
50c@$1 ton higher, owing to scarcity of 
the eae Hominy feed is firm but un- 
changed. 

NOTES 

Milwaukee shipments of corn, by lake 
chiefly, exceed those of last year up to 
this time by more than 5,000,000 bus. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has filed an amendment to its 
corporate articles in Wisconsin, giving 
notice of an increase in capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Effective July 1, 1921, the Grand 
Rapids (Wis.) Milling Co. will be com- 
bined with the Jackson Milling Co., with 
the head office at Wisconsin Rapids. The 
combination will be known as the Jack- 
son Milling Co. 


The steamer Clifford Moll took 160,000 
bus of corn to Buffalo, loading at Chi- 
cago & North Western Kinnickinnic ele- 
vator. The B. F. Ferry took a cargo of 
200,000 bus corn and oats at Elevator E 
of the Milwaukee road. The Luzon load- 
ed 200,000 bus corn and wheat at the 
Kinnickinnic house. 

Trading in barley options will be re- 
sumed on the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce immediately, as the result of 
a favorable vote on the question by the 
members on June 23. New barley grades 
will also be provided at the same time. 
This feature of grain trade in Milwaukee 
has lapsed for many years, but prior to 
that time was an active part of the local 
market daily. 

The Embarrass (Wis.) Milling Co., or- 
ganized a little more than a year ago by 
farmers, held its first anual stockholders’ 
meeting on June 17 and, while no divi- 
dends were declared, profits being added 
to surplus, reports were most encourag- 
ing, despite the difficult year through 
which: the milling trade passed. The 
volume of the year’s business was report- 
ed as $87,421.97. The mill consumed 14,- 
124 bus wheat in flour manufacture. All 
flour was disposed of through custom ex- 
change. President August Beversdorf 
and all other officers and directors were 
re-elected. L. E. Meyer. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Coro., June 25.—The rapid de- 
cline in the wheat and flour markets has 
not affected flour buying to any extent, 
as the majority of buyers are already 
stocked up with enough to carry them 
until August. A few cars of straight 
grade were shipped, together with some 
mixed cars of flour and feed, but the 
business is not sufficient to keep mills 
running more than half time and, as the 
summer advances, there will be enough 
stock in the warehouse to take care of 
orders that come in while the mills are 
shut down for repairs. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, 98’s, per bbl, $6.85@6.95; 
standard patent, $6.35@6.45; best grade 
selfrising flour, $7.15@7.25,—f.o.b, the 
Ohio River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Demand for bran is still firm, with 
prices remaining the same as for several 
weeks. With mills on half-time run the 
output of bran is cut so low that in 
many cases orders are turned down, even 
for future shipment. Bran quotations, 
in car lots, f.o.b. Denver, $26 ton; de- 
livered Colorado common points, $29.50, 
—prompt to 30-day shipment. 





NOTES 

Frank R. Prina, flour broker, New 
York, was in Denver during the week. 

The Pueblo Flour Mills, which were 
badly damaged by the flood, are expected 
to be again in operation about July 1. 

Country elevators report dry land 
wheat the best it has been for several 
years, and will run about 20 bus or bet- 
ter per acre. There was considerable old 
wheat delivered during the month. 
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The week just closed witnessed a fur- 
ther settling of the market to what is 
regarded as a new crop basis, although 
later in the week a reaction to higher 
levels was brought about by unfavorable 
weather and crop reports. The lowest 
prices on flour for the crop were regis- 
tered early in the week, and resulted in 
some business being put through, par- 
ticularly by western hard wheat nifills. 
Buying still continues, however, on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with no inclination 
shown to provide for wants far ahead. 

The first sale of new crop flour by 
Toledo mills was made this week, and 
offers by outside mills were also reported 
but no sales recorded. This -definitely 
marks the beginning of new crop busi- 
ness. The sale referred to was for ex- 
port, for July-August shipment, and, so 
far, no such sales have been reported for 
domestic markets. A number of export 
sales of old crop flour were made at 
Toledo, and the continuation of this busi- 
ness is regarded as a very hopeful sign. 

Toledo millers were bidding, June 24, 
$1.31@1 34 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, bids showing a much wider 
range than’ usual, and $1.19 for new 
wheat, July shipment. Standard soft 
wheat patent was held at $7@7.05, a 
decline of 25c for the week and about 
$1 for the last two weeks. Many millers 
are closing the crop year with very 
scanty supplies of wheat, and most of 
them are making no effort to effect sales 
of new crop flour. Both wheat and flour 
stocks are exceptionally well cleaned up. 

There has been considerable activity in 
outside flours, and sales have been made 
with more or less frequency. Kansas 
flour has been favored because it is of- 
fered at about $1 below spring. The low 
point on the former for this section was 
registered early in the week on the sale 
of a good brand at $7.35, jute, Toledo, 
equivalent to $7.05 for a standard patent. 
About the lowest offer on northwestern 
spring, at the same time, was $8.10, and 
from this price the range extended as 
high as $10. At the meeting of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry at 
Cedar Point this week, new crop Kansas 
flour was reported as being offered at 
$6.90@7.10, jute, shipment first half of 
July. However, the bakery trade is not 
showing any interest in this flour as yet, 
and will probably be a liberal user of 
old crop flour for at least another month. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: ; 

Flour Pet. of 
output mec | 






ps kM Cee Te 18,300 

To rena 17,700 37 
Dok Or ae 16,400 34 
Two years ago ............ 19,200 40 
Three years ago .......... 3,300 7 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No, Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 25 141,600 52,063 36% 

Last week ...... 12 78,360 26,548 34 

Wea? GOO 20 .cece 8 64,560 24,490 38 

Two years ago... 9 67,560 7,229 11 
NOTES 


E, M. Stults, general manager Buckeye 
Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, called at this 
office June 23. 


C. A. Jones, Pittsburgh, is represent- 


ing the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. in 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 

M. Steenman, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
now representing the Cascade (Mont.) 
Milling & Elevator Co. in Michigan. 

C. H. Hitch, formerly in the feed busi- 
ness at Cleveland, Ohio, is now repre- 
senting the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, in Ohio. y 

John W. Califf, formerly of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., has made arrangements to 
represent Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, in Ohio. 

G. E. Newman, formerly connected 
with Rosenbaum Bros., grain, Chicago, is 
now assistant manager of the Loudon- 
ville (Ohio) Mill & Grain Co. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, was in Indianap- 
olis this week to address the meeting of 
the Indiana Millers’ Association. 

The Canton (Ohio) Feed & Milling 
Co. has decided finally not to change its 
name, as previously announced, and the 
business will be continued as heretofore 
under the old style. 

W. C. Kreger, recently with the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has arranged 
to go with the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich, July 1, to take 
charge of middle western and southern 
sales. 

George Boyle, representing the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and H, 
W. Colvin, National Oven Co., Beacon, 
N. Y., were in Toledo, following the con- 
vention of the Ohio bakers at Cedar 
Point this week. 

The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion has called a meeting at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, for June 27, to con- 
sider action on the efforts being made by 
the farmers of the country to eliminate 
the middlemen through class legislation. 

The Krumm & McDonald Co., flour 
brokers, Columbus, Ohio, is now repre- 
senting the Plainville (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn., Polson-(Mont.) Flour Mills, 
and Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 


F, Hutchinson, manager Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., recently re- 
turned from a trip through Kansas. He 
says that the wheat crop is 10 days to 
two weeks earlier than usual, and that 
there is likely to be a _ considerable 
amount of wheat arriving from Kansas 
during July. 

H. E. Irvin, manager Orrville (Ohio) 
Milling Co., has gone. east on a business 
trip. At a recent meeting of this com- 
pany E. S. Willaman, of Chicago, was 
elected president, H. E. Irvin vice presi- 
dent, J. J. Willaman secretary, M. E. 
Willaman assistant secretary, and D. F. 
Griffith treasurer. 


F. W. Bacon, miller, Tiffin, Ohio, is 
responsible for the suggestion that all 
three of the annual conventions of the 
Millers’ National Federation, Community 
Millers of America and the Association 
of Operative Millers, should be held at 
one place and at one time, accompanied 
by a display of the latest and most im- 
proved machinery. 


The Newman Flour Co, is the name of 
a new flour jobbing concern recently 
started at Cleveland by S. .W. Newman, 
who has been identified with the flour 
trade of Cleveland for several years. 
His last connection was with A. M. Tous- 
ley, and previous to that he had been 
with the Donmeyer-Gardner Co. and the 
Hertel-Newman Co. 

F. R. Wheeler, of the Northern Ohio 
Flour Co., Cleveland, Ohio, announces 
that an office has been taken at 18 Forest 
City Bank Building, West Twenty-fifth 


‘and Detroit streets, and that the com- 


pany is now representing the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, Okla- 
homa Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., and Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., June 25.—Atten- 
tion in all branches of trade connected 
with wheat flour is centered on conditions 
existing and developing in connection 
with the 1921 crop of the grain, with the 
result that immediate business is being 
held to a minimum in Indiana. Few 
buyers were in the market in this region 
this week. Some bakers contracted for 
supplies for immediate shipment, but the 
quantity bought was not large. Deple- 
tion of stocks to the vanishing point con- 
tinues to be the only thing apparently 
that will compel purchases at this time. 
All are waiting to see what trend prices 
will take when the new crop of grain 
begins to reach the country’s markets in 
large quantities. 

Most Hoosier millers report they have 
as yet made no contracts for new crop 
flour. Some say they are willing, but 
that few inquiries have been received. 
Every sign indicates that the spirit of 
caution that has ruled the trade for 
many months will continue until market 
fluctuations cover a much narrower 
range. 

With threshing of soft winter wheat 
beginning in the Middle West, soft win- 
ter patents showed a drop in price, the 
level at the end of the week being $6.70 
@7.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, for ship- 
ment in car lots. These quotations rep- 
resented a decline of 30c in the minimum 
and 25c in the maximum, compared with 
last week. 

Other patent varieties were less affect- 
ed by the impending movement of new 
grain. Hard winter patents were ‘avail- 
able at $8.25@9 bbl, the range being un- 
changed. Spring patents, perhaps in- 
fluenced by reports of crop damage in 
the Northwest, were priced at $8.75@ 
9.40, the minimum being 25c, and the 
maximum ld5c, higher. With little busi- 
ness being done, however, the quotations 
on all grades could hardly be regarded 
as more than nominal. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, the latter of June 
25, with comparisons for corresponding 
periods, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 





.. - .. Qercepeescreveree 5,126 
EU WOME occ cccvens oe. «64,895 21 
4.65 6686 044 Owe e* 6,698 29 
Two years ago 4,082 18 
June 25, 1921, stocks in store, bbls... 5,445 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WER £-64.0:3402000040400% 23,000 9,000 
CGD ve cseccesedscecssssncs 186,000 105,000 
DD sce dd bb das RRORTA Se Cae 164,000 52,000 
AFG nccvncecseseueseerecs § seen 3,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 52,870 365,500 285,770 1,000 
Year ago .... 70,020 358,600 130,620 3,850 
Two years ago 39,260 634,010 126,300 7,150 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Trade in corn products was slow, and 
conditions approached the stagnant 
stage. Quotations showed a drop of l5c 
per 100 Ibs, compared with last week. 
Grits were available for shipment in car 
lots at $1.90 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at 
$1.80, hominy at $2.40, hominy flakes at 
= cerealine at $2.70 and corn flour at 

10. 


MILLFEED 


Calls for millfeed are few. The un- 
dertone of the market is somewhat weak- 
er. Soft winter wheat bran was offered 
for shipment in car lots at the end of 
the present six-day period at $19.50@21 
ton, sacked; mixed feed at $22.50 and 
middlings at $25. Hominy feed was un- 
changed in price, being available at 
$25.50 bulk, and $27.50 sacked. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Lake- 
ton, has increased its capital stock to 

The Springer elevator, at Kennard, 
burned last Saturday night, the fire being 
caused by lightning. Little grain was 
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in storage at the time, but the loss will 
amount to several thousand dollars. Bert 
Springer, of Indianapolis, owned the 
plant. 

The Logansport (Ind.) Loan & Trust 
Co. has been named receiver for the Con- 
sumers’ Coal & Milling Co., of that city. 
The latter was connected with the Co- 
operative Consumers’ Union, of Logans- 
port, which also is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

John H, Beckmann, aged 79, a grain 
dealer at Ferdinand and interested in 
many other activities in that region of 
Indiana, died Sunday night at his home. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War, and 
for 20 years was a member of the Dubois 
County Council. 

Nisbett Grammer, formerly of Evans- 
ville, who for the last few years has 
been president of the Eastern Grain & 
Elevator Co., of Buffalo, has bought the 
property of the Mutual Terminal Co., in 
Buffalo, and has formed a new corpora- 
tion to handle the terminals, called the 
Isabel Warehouse Corporation. Mr. 
Grammer is president of the new con- - 
cern. 

Joseph A. Kebler, vice president In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, has been 
elected president for the coming year, 
succeeding Edward D. Evans, president 
Evans Milling Co. Harvey Mullins, of 
the Acme-Evans Co., flour millers, was 
chosen vice president, and Thomas Oddy 
is the new treasurer. Members of the 
governing committee include Edward D. 
Evans and Edgar H. Evans, the latter 
being president of the Acme-Evans Co. 


A. E. Reynolds, of Crawfordsville, 
president Crabb-Reynolds-Taylor Grain 
Co., has been elected a director of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
(Monon) Railroad, succeeding Samuel 
G. Murdock, of La Fayette, who died re- 
cently. Mr. Reynolds is a former presi- 
dent of the National Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and during the World War 
was a member of the Council of National 
Defense of the government, spending 
much time at Washington. 


Officials of the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, with headquarters 
in Indianapolis, have announced that a 
school of instruction will be conducted 
in July at Chicago in connection with the 
work of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc. A number of representatives 
from each grain growing state are to be 
present, and at the end of the course 
they are to return and explain the mar- 
keting plan to organizations of farmers 
in their respective states. Fifteen men 
from Indiana are to take the instruction. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


EV.ANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., June 25.—Sufficient 
new wheat has not yet moved to establish 
a firm market for it. Already there is 
a difference of 10c bu for the new crop 
around Evansville. Export brokers are 
also having an effect on the new wheat 
price. Many of them have engagements 
for delivery during the first two weeks 
in July, and they are sending their men 
into neighborhoods with bids exceeding 
that offered by the millers. Some of 
these agents have bid as high as $1.30 bu 
for the new crop. Some of the millers 
are paying as high as $1.25, however, and 
are getting a little wheat at that price. 
Where local millers are actively in the 
field for the new wheat, the export buy- 
ers are bidding up the price in order to 
meet their engagements. Exporters will 
make the price during July. 

Old wheat now on hand cost the millers 
in Evansville $1.50@1.51 bu at St. Louis, 
where the grading is satisfactory; this 
for old soft No. 2 red, delivered at 
Evansville. 

Flour prices, based on 98-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Evansville: best patent, $8.50@9; 
straights, $7@7.25; selfrising, $7@7.50; 
Turkey hard Kansas, $8.25. . 

Millfeed is slow, with scarcely any de- 
mand. Prices have dropped $2@3 dur- 
ing the week. Bran in 100-lb sacks is 
now quoted at $17 ton, and shorts at $22, 
in carload lots, f.o.b. Evansville. 


MILLERS PLAN AHEAD 

J. K. McDowell, of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., and Lieutenant Knauss, of 
the Phoenix flour mill, attended the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association con- 
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vention at Nashville. report the 
meeting developed that conditions re- 
ported prior thereto had been ae 
ated, and that many of the millers had 
been misled by them. One thing that 
develo was that millers are not going 
to sell on long-time consignments, an 
that many of them are calling in their 
salesmen for a talk on the matter of 
dealing with the trade. 

The general plan outlined at the con- 
vention provides that buyers shall buy 
only for present needs, and that the 
business be put upon a plane that will 
stabilize it with the new crop year. Ru- 
mors current that many millers had lost 
large sums of money on the wobbly 
market were denied, and it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that millers, though 
they have not done ‘as much business as 
in the previous year, still were all prac- 
tically on safe ground. 

NOTES 


The output of the Evansville mills for 
the week has been around 18,000 bbls. 

J. L. Knauss, of the Phoenix flour 
mill, will attend the Mass Meeting of 
millers at Chicago. 

The Phoenix mill has been closed down 
a part of the week for repairs, but will 
start grinding new. wheat the first of 
July. 

Charles Johnson, of the Mount Vernon 
Home Mill & Grain Co., Malcolm Fuhrer, 
of the Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., of 
Mount Vernon, and D. M. Cadick, of the 
Cadick Milling Co., Grandview, attended 
the millers’ convention at Nashville. 


C. C. Smith, Memphis, in charge of 
the Tennessee and northern Alabama 
trade, P. M. Daniel, in charge of the 
South Carolina trade, and J. M. Wynne, 
in charge of the Mississippi trade for 
the Akin-Erskine mill, will be in Evans- 
ville Monday and Tuesday to meet J. 
K. McDowell, sales manager of the con- 
cern. 

The Sunnyside mill, now owned by A. 
W. Ellerbush, secretary-treasurer of one 
of the largest department stores in Ev- 
ansville, and H. J. Pfafflin, a miller, has 
been closed since June 17, undergoing 
repairs so that the output with the new 
machines installed will be increased from 
175 bbls — run to 350. Since the 
coming to Evansville of C. W. Cooper, 
formerly with the Akin-Erskine mill, as 
sales manager, the Sunnyside has been 
enjoying new life. The old trade the 
company enjoyed has been augmented 
by new connections, and the increase in 
output has been the result. This mill 
also has many bakery connections, as 
well as export business, and is a new 
contender in the Evansville market. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va., June 25.—The stronger 
wheat market this week has failed to 
increase activity in the local flour mar- 
ket. Dealers continue to reduce their 
stocks to the lowest limit, but hardly 
expect values to reach a much lower 
level for the next 30 days, as the new 
wheat flour can hardly reach this section 
before that time, although mills are of- 
fering for shipment the latter part of 
July. Winter wheat mills this week are 
quoting top patents at $7.90@8.50, north- 
western spring patents are offered at 
$9.50@9.75, and Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents are selling for $8.25@8.75. 

There is no change in the feed market, 
demand for all grades being exceedingly 
light, with only occasional carload lots 
being bought for immediate needs. 
Standard middlings are offered at $23.50 
@24 ton, flour middlings at $28, standard 
bran at $27 and red dog at $30.50. 

NOTES 

Tests of the new flour loading ma- 
chinery installed at the municipal piers 
proved highly successful this week, 
when the steamers West Celeron and the 
Yseldyk, for Dublin and Rotterdam, re- 
spectively, took on part cargoes of flour 
there. Moving pictures of the operation 
of this machinery will be exhibited at 
the millers’ convention in Chicago. 

Arthur G. King, port director in 
charge of the municipal piers, will attend 
the convention in Chicago, and will take 
up with mill officials the question of ship- 

ing their products through this port. 

he new machinery here, the first of its 
kind to be installed on the Atlantic 
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Coast, reduces both the time and cost of 
loading by one half, and eliminates all 

sibility of waste of products in 
oading. 

The recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the now fa- 
mous “North Carolina Rate Case,” mak- 
ing rates from the central and eastern 
sections to and from North Carolina 
lower than the rates to Virginia cities, 
is expected to have a decided effect on 
business in this section. Flour dealers 
do not believe that the discriminatory 
freight charges will have any material 
effect on the volume of their business. 
The new rates make it cheaper to ship 
products to North Carolina for reship- 
ment to Virginia, than to ship to Vir- 
ginia direct. Business interests of this 
section are preparing to appear before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
soon for a rehearing of this case. 

Josern A, Lesuie. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga. June 25.—The past 
week has been one of narrow trading in 
flour. Prices, however, remain about in 
line with last week to a shade lower. 

Wheat millfeed is extremely quiet. 
Prices are about the same as last week. 

Cottonseed meal is ne, slowly, and 
prices are slightly lower. owever, the 
supply is limited. The mills are practi- 
cally closed down for the season, and 
mill stocks are small, as well as those of 
jobbers and merchants. Cottonseed hulls 
are firm, but little moving at this time. 

Shorts are in poor demand, as cattle 
are enjoying splendid grazing on the 
grain fields. 

Hay receipts are somewhat better this 
week, although still very light compara- 
tively. Only 45 cars, all grades, were 
received in this market during the week. 
Prices are lower. 





J. Hore Ticner. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., June 25.—Millers 
report moderate demand for flour. There 
is a disposition on ‘the part of buyers 
to defer purchases until the new wheat 
crop begins to move, although there is a 
total lack of supplies in the Southeast. 
However, mills are able to operate prac- 
tically half time, as against 35.6 and 
21.4 per cent of capacity, respectively, 
for the corresponding weeks in 1920 and 
1919. Buying has been strictly from 
hand to mouth, but in some sections the 
need for the flour is urgent, and must 
be bought regardless of any market 
views. 

Only a few lots of new wheat have 
been received at the mills, and a small 
amount of new flour has been sold. 
Some mills in Indiana and Illinois, in 
anticipation of the new wheat crop, of- 
fered flour for July shipment at an 
extremely low price, and it is understood 
that the offerings were readily accepted. 
The prices were based on about $1.10 
wheat, f.o.b. Ohio River crossings, but 
were quickly withdrawn. No wheat has 
moved at such a price. 

Millers vary in their views as to the 
demands on the new crop. Conditions in 
the Southeast are somewhat improved, 
with a majority of millers anticipating 
fair demand for flour in July and Au- 
gust. 

Prices have been unchanged to slightly 
higher this week, with considerable range 
on account of readjustment process to 
new wheat crop. They were substantial- 
ly as follows at the close of the week: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$8.25@8.65; standard or regular patent, 
$7.50@8; straight patent, $6.90@7.35; 
first clears, $5@5.50. 

Some better sales are reported by re- 
handlers. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, $9 
@9.50; hard winter wheat patent, $8.20@ 
8.50. - 

Demand for corn meal shows little 
change. Mills, with a capacity of 45,000 
bus, this week ground 17,253, or 38.3 per 
cent of capacity, which compared with 
30.8 per cent last week and 34.4 per cent 
the same week last year. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $1.55@1.60; plain meal, 
$1.45@1.50. 

There has been little change in mill- 
feed, with a quiet demand. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 


Ohio River points, $19@21; standard 
middlings or shorts, $24@25. 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 143,880 71,771 49.8 
Last week ....... 200,880 88,971 44.2 
WORF GHD cceccece 201,330 71,734 35.6 
Two years ago... 190,170 40,745 21.4 
Three years ago.. 143,040 10,892 7.6 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 25 June 18 
Flour, bbls .....ssceeee 10,500 9,000 
Wheat, BUS cccccccccces 3,000 5,000 
Comm, DUS cccccccccccces 75,000 80,000 
OOts, BOP csccccccccccces 141,000 132,000 


NOTES 

Total grain receipts at Nashville this 
week, 84 cars. 

About 20 southeastern millers will at- 
tend the mass meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation in Chicago. 

Threshing of wheat will cost farmers 
in the southeastern territory less this 
year. One company reduced its prices 
25 per cent, compared with last year. 
Labor is about 25 per cent lower than 
last year, and fairly plentiful. 

The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
held a meeting in Nashville, Tuesday, 
with 48 millers in attendance. The ses- 
sion was routine, matters pertaining to 
the new crop being considered. Views of 
millers differ regarding the outlook. 

William P. Ridley and John M. Gray, 
Maury County wheat farmers, tied for 
the honor of delivering the first car of 
new wheat in their county this year. 
Each delivered a car to the Columbia 
Mill & Elevator Co. the same day. 
Maury is probably the largest wheat pro- 
ducing county in Tennessee. 

Joun LEIPeER. 





BAKING ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrre, Wasu., June 23.—Baking con- 
ditions along the Pacific Coast continue 
discouraging, with bakers turning out 
about 60 to 75 per cent normal summer 
output. Little hope is held for increased 
business before early fall. Sweet goods 
lines have suffered more than bread. 

With the exception of Spokane, Wash., 
the labor situation has quieted down to 
normal, with wage scales averaging from 
10 to 15 per cent below last year. Spo- 
kane bakers, who since May 1 have been 
mixed up in one of the worst strikes this 
country has ever known, have the situa- 
tion well in hand, and all the larger 
shops are running on the American plan 
or open shop system. Full crews are re- 
ported, and capacities are back to nearly 
normal. The strike from the beginning 
has been carried on without the usual 
price cutting and personal physical en- 
counters between the strikers and non- 
union men. It is reported that many of 
the strikers have returned to work, and 
many more are attempting to get their 
old jobs back. The union bakeries, how- 
ever, are still running, turning out a 
good loaf of bread and fighting for busi- 
ness. With the exception of a few days 
at the beginning of the strike, the quality 
of bread furnished has been good. 

In Seattle, master bakers signed the 
contract presented by the unions, al- 
though it was even more severe than last 
year’s. The wage scale remains the same 
at $42 for bench men and $45 for oven 
men per week, with $1 per day extra for 
those working between the hours of 7 
and 10 p.m. or from 4 to 6 a.m. No shop 
is allowed to run between 10 p.m. and 
4 a.m. 

There is little flour buying, except by 
larger wholesalers, in less than car lots 
from local warehouses. Many mills have 
established warehouses in the larger cen- 
ters because of their inability to get the 
business in car lot shipments. Local 
western flours are being used to a great- 
er extent than ever before. Few bakers 
have given any thought to stocking up to 
carry them over until the new crop Sear 
is properly aged. 

Bread prices are weak, and bakers are 
fighting to hold them steady in the face 
of a constant decline. In Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, bakers have succeeded 
in keeping the prices of last month, but 
the southern states, with California, have 
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suffered declines to the lowest possible 
levels. In many localities these prices 
are precariously close to cost, and the 
quality of output has begun to fall ac- 
cordingly. In the north, prices are aver- 
aging 8c and 12c for the 1-lb and 114-lb 
loaf, standard advertised brands, 
wrapped. There is a cheaper loaf of in- 
ferior quality, unwrapped, selling as low 
as 64%c. California prices range 7@71,.c 
and 9%@llc for fair quality bread. 
Hearth bread seems to have suffered 
more in price than pan bread. 





PROPOSED FREIGHT SAILINGS 

Proposed freight sailings, subject to 
change, are as follows: 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd.—Argen- 
tine via New York, July 9, Aug. 5; Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Tahiti via San 
Francisco, July 22, Aug. 26; Australia, 
New Zealand and Fiji via Vancouver, 
July 9; Bermuda via New York, July 6, 
9, 16, 20, 27, 30; Brazilian ports via New 
York, July 9, Aug. 5; Copenhagen via New 
Orleans, July 20; Christiania and Chris- 
tianssand via New Orleans, July 20; 
Dundee via New York, July 9; Genoa 
and Naples via New York, July 9, 23; 
Gothenburg via New York, July 9, 19, 
20, via Philadelphia July 22, via Balti- 
more July 28, via New Orleans July 20; 
Havre via New York, July 9; Helsing- 
fors via New York, July 20; Hull via 
Montreal, July 7; Leith via New York, 
July 9; Liverpool via Halifax, N. S., 
July 5; London via Montreal, July 7, 
via Newport News and Norfolk July 14, 
via Philadelphia July 18; Malmé via New 
York, July 20; Manchester via Philadel- 
phia, July 9; Montevideo via New York, 
July 9; Norrkoping via New York, July 
20; St. John, N. F., via Halifax, July 5; 
Stockholm via New York, July 20; West 
Indies via New York, July 8, 12. 

Holland-America Line—to Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam, from New York July 2, 9, 
16, from Baltimore July 13, 23, from 
Newport News-Norfolk July 16, 27, from 
Philadelphia July 7, 23, from Boston 
July 28, from New Orleans July 9, Aug. 
8, 13; Canada Line (joint service) from 
Montreal and Quebec to Rotterdam, 
Aug. 13. 

Cunard Line—to Liverpool from New 
York, July 2, 12; to London from New 
York July 9, 21, 27, Aug. 6, 18, 20, from 
Baltimore July 18, from Montreal July 
8, from Philadelphia July 16; to South- 
ampton from New York, July 5, 14, 26; 
to Hamburg from Baltimore July 13, 
from Philadelphia July 16; to Alexan- 
dria, Smyrna, Pireus, Salonica, Constan- 
tinople from New York, July 2. 

Anchor Line—to Liverpool from New 
York, July 9; to Glasgow from New 
York, July 2, 9, 16; to Vigo, Gibraltar, 
Patras, Dubrovnik, Trieste and Fiume 
from New York, July 27. 

Anchor-Donaldson Line—to Glasgow 
from Montreal, July 3. 

Thomson Line—to Leith from Mon- 
treal, July 3; to Newcastle from Mont- 
real, July 3. 

“Red Cross Line—to Halifax, N. S., 
and St. Johns, N. F., from New York, 
July 6; to St. Johns, N. F., from Hali- 
fax, July 8. 

Commonwealth and Dominion Line— 
to Freemantle, Adelaide, Melbourne and 
Sydney from New York, July 9. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to June 11, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
June 5-11 ....-eeeees 1,861, 1,864 1,797 
June 28-June 11...... 102,308 125,378 117,905 

Flour exports and 

imports, June 28- 

June 11, bbls— 

Exports 
Imports ....teccecece 
Wheat, June 28- 
June 11, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .648,173 773,915 725,162 


22,121 


20,431 
133 40 


Exports .......eeeee. 271,461 116,211 168,243 
Importe ..cccccsccece 54,000 4,595 11,381 
Ground by mills...... 460,386 582,270 524,261 
Wheat stocks, 
June 11, bus— 
At terminals ........ 12,190 33,220 17,243 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 25,156 57,886 32,390 





A school for training men and women 
in diamond cutting is to be established 
in South Africa shortly, probably at 
Johannesburg. 
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Midsummer dullness begins to show in 
the flour market. Domestic demand for 
springs is about normal. Most buyers 
are operating on the assumption that 
lower prices are not to be expected till 
new crop. This.gives a certain steadi- 
ness to the trade. Ontario winters are 
moving slowly, and much of the demand 
is from exporters. Today’s prices: 
Manitoba first spring patents, $10.50 
bbl; seconds, $10; first clears, $9.80,— 
jute, mixed cars, 30-day terms, deliv- 
ered. Ontario soft winter 90 per cent 
patents, $7.50 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., Toronto or Mont- 
real. 

Canadian shippers find competition for 
the trade of the United Kingdom mar- 
kets growing keener as the harvest in 
southwestern United States advances. 
With new crop American wheat below 
$1.20 bu and old crop Manitobas above 
$1.90, the race for business becomes too 
one-sided. The fact is, Canadian wheat 
and flour is now on a domestic basis. 
The exportable surplus is gone, or nearly 
so. Only those over-sea buyers who are 
able to pay the equivalent of domestic 
prices are likely to get further supplies 
of old crop flour. Sellers are now asking 
70@72s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liv- 
erpool or London, for good quality 
spring patents for export. As against 
this price, competing flours are offered 
to British importers at 60s or less. On- 
tario soft winter patents for export are 
quoted at 58s 6d@59s per 280 lbs, jute, 
ci.f., Glasgow, July shipment, while 
brokers here are paying mills $7.40 bbl, 
in bulk, seaboard, for this grade. 


MILLFEED 


The feed market is having one of its 
dullest spells. Demand is unusually 
light. The jobbing price of bran has not 
changed, but car lots are weak and show 
a tendency to decline. Bran, in mixed 
cars with flour, is quoted by the big 
mills at $24 ton, and shorts at $26, bags, 
delivered, Ontario points. In full cars 
bran may be bought at as‘much as $2 
per ton, and shorts at $4 under these 
figures. 

WHEAT 


Manitoba wheat is scarce, and the mar- 
ket is working into a tight position. 
Stocks available for domestic use are so 
small that mills fear they may be ex- 
hausted before the new crop is ready. 
While today’s price is undoubtedly high, 
it is a result of this domestic shortage. 
Mills are picking up most of the current 
deliveries, and storing the grain for 
later use. There is no free wheat in 
store at Bay ports. Mills wanting sup- 
plies at those points must buy the cash 
grain at Fort William and have it 
shipped for their account. At current 
price of No. 1 northern this grade would 
be worth around $2.04 bu on track, Bay 
ports, for shipment to Ontario mill 
points. Ontario winter wheat mills are 
paying $1.60@1.65 for car lots No. 2, red 
or white, on track, country points. 
Street prices are 10c less. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


These goods are in limited demand. 
Mills are not doing much grinding, as 
stocks on hand take care of the trade. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $3 per bag of 
90 Ibs, jute, and oatmeal at $3.30 per 
98 lbs, delivered. For export, rolled oats 
are worth around 50s per 280 lbs, and 


oatmeal 48s, c.i.f., Glasgow. Hulls are 
not salable at any price. : 
CEREAL GRAINS 

Demand for oats is unusually dull. 
Dealers find it hard to sell this or any 
grain. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 40@42c 
bu, in cars, country points; barley, 65@ 
70c; rye, $1.25; American corn, 79¢ for 
No. 2 yellow, track, Toronto, American 
funds. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 


These goods are selling on a basis of 
$45@47 ton, in bags, mill points, for 


‘either cake or meal. 


EXCHANGE 
The premium on American dollars at 


Canadian banks at the close of business * 


on Friday was 13 15-16 per cent. At 
the same time the British pound sterling 
was worth $4.251,. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The rate prevailing here is 28c per 
100 Ibs from Canadian ports to leading 
United Kingdom points. This applies 
also to heavy oatmeal, while rolled oats 
take 411,c. 


NOTES 


The amount of wheat remaining on 
hand in public elevators in Canada is 
13,315,376 bus. 

John Kennedy, manager James Goldie 
Co., Ltd., millers, Guelph, Ont., is back 
at business after a trying illness. 


The attorney general of Ontario has 
expressed an opinion, in response to in- 
quiry, that the government of Ontario 
has no power to order an investigation 
into the price of bread in the province. 

The premium on cash wheat to On- 
tario mills was as high as 1l6c bu over 
the week-end. This, with the premium 
on American dollars, accounts for most 
of the disparity between Winnipeg and 
Chicago prices. 

A private letter from R. J. Megaw, 
formerly superintendent Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who is now 
resident in Vancouver, indicates that he 
is well content in his new home and is 
finding the climate of the Pacific Coast 
to his liking. Mr. Megaw is no longer 
active in the milling trade. 

Some question having arisen as to the 
basis upon which United States customs 
authorities are assessing the new 10 per 
cent duty upon millfeed from Canada, it 
may be stated that the understanding 
here is that the valuation is based on 
whichever available price is the higher. 
That is, if the domestic price of millfeed 
in Canada is higher than that shown on 
invoice, the Canadian price is used, and 
vice versa. 

Latest reports concerning the health 
of Hedley Shaw, vice president and man- 
aging director Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., who has been seriously ill since 
last midwinter, indicate that steady im- 
provement is being made. Mr. Shaw had 
a shock of paralysis while wintering in 
Florida, and a good deal of concern was 
felt by his friends at that time. He 
seems now to be on the way to recovery. 
At present he is at his home in Toronto. 

J. L. Grant, who during the war acted 
as flour buyer in Canada for the British 
war office and the allied powers, was in 
Toronto on Friday. Mr. Grant is now 
back with his old firm, Begbies, Ross & 
Gibson, flour importers, ndon, Eng. 
His present trip to Canada is in the 
nature of a vacation, and has been oc- 
cupied mainly with calls upon friends 
whom he met during the war years. His 
impartiality and sound business practice 
while he was handling flour on a scale 
never before known in Canada won the 


respect of every member of the trade 
with whom he came in contact. 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
left on June 19, for Glasgow, where he 
will revisit his trading connections and 
friends of other days. He expects to 
spend about two months in Britain. Mr. 
Omand grew up in the flour trade of 
Glasgow, and has a thorough knowledge 
of that and all other United Kingdom 
markets. He came to Canada about 14 
years ago for the purpose of engaging 
in business as an exporter, and in that 
period of time has achieved a notable 
success. Last year he added a branch 
office in New York, in order the better 
to care for the growing volume of his 
shipments oversea. Besides flour, Mr. 
Omand handles rolled oats, oatmeal, lin- 
seed products and all other mill products 
for which there is an exporting demand. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 25.—The demand 
for spring wheat flour is unchanged. Lo- 
cally a steady volume of business is being 
done, but chiefly in small lots to fill cur- 
rent requirements. Buyers are the more 
insistent now in their hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy since recent publication of the new 
crop reports, which are optimistic. The 
market is firm, and prices unchanged: 
top patents are quoted at $10.50, second 
patents at $10, and strong bakers at $9.80, 
in new jutes, with 10c bbl cash discount. ° 

Reports on export business, especially 
to United Kingdom ports, vary consid- 
erably, some claming there is no business 
offering, while others report a satisfac- 
tory trade in patents, straights and low 
grades. Price is evidently the deciding 
factor. Trade with Newfoundland and 
the West Indies is quiet, although an 
improvement is looked for shortly, as 
general conditions in these markets are 
slowly righting themselves. 

The winter wheat flour market is un- 
changed. Dealers state that business is 
as good as can be expected, with spot 
supplies small and offerings from On- 
tario millers few and far between. Prices 
remain firm. Car lots of choice grades in 
secondhand jutes are offered at $8@8.25 
bbl, delivered, and winter patents in new 
cottons at $9, ex-store. 

Continued lack of rain has had some 
effect on the demand for millfeed. Or- 
ders call for small lots, however, and 
business is quiet. Although values have 
been reduced $2, making today’s quota- 
tions on bran $25 ton and shorts $27, 
prices are still unsteady and price cut- 
ting is reported. 

The oat market is without feature, and 
trade is quiet. Prices show little change. 
Car lots of No. 2 Canadian western are 
quoted at 60c bu, and No. 1 feed at 54c, 
ex-store. 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, vice president Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in western On- 
tario on personal business. 

Movements of wheat for export via the 
port of Montreal continue abnormally 
heavy, according to recent statistics. 

A. J. Wood, managing director Do- 


minion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, is on 
a trip to the Pacific Coast and Alaska, 
accompanied by Mrs. Wood. ey ex- 


pect to return in July. 


Creditors of Joseph Ward & Co., whole- 
sale flour and provision merchants, 
Montreal, are considering an offer of set- 
tlement on a basis of 3314c on the dollar. 
Assignment of this concern was made on 
May 28 to John Hyde, curator. Exam- 
ination of books disclosed liabilities of 
$320,000, and assets of $230,000. The 
bank concerned is a preferred creditor 
to the amount of $139,000, leaving $91,000 
of unsecured claims. Joseph Ward & 


Co. have been in business in Montreal 
for many years, and have a good record. 
The present misfortune is greatly re- 
gretted in the trade, and there is a gen- 
eral hope that the business will survive. 


T. J. Grices. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., June 25.—Business is 
very quiet in the flour market, and any 
demand coming forward is to fill the 
barest requirements. Millers are not 
looking for much improvement until late 
in the summer. Flour is being sold at 
same figure as a week ago. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.45 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.85; first 
clears, $8.80. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


Trading in millfeed is lifeless, and 
millers would be glad to part with it at 
almost any figure. While the standard 
price for bran is $25 ton, in bags, and 
shorts $27, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered, f.o.b. Manitoba points, some 
Winnipeg mills are selling both as low 
as $19. 

WHEAT 

The July wheat situation is even more 
cramped than May was, due to the fact 
that stocks at Fort William have de- 
creased ‘and. that farmers persist in 
holding for higher prices. As usual, the 
premiums are decreasing with the ad- 
vance in July. A few export sales have 
been made during the week, but experi- 
ence has taught most of the traders the 
precaution of selling short. The spread 
between October and July wheat is wid- 
ening. Inspections for the week were 
1,091 cars, against 1,013 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 


ing June 25: -~—Futures—, 
Cash July Oct, 
June 20 ...++.-- $1.85 % $1.74% $1.36 
June ° «+» 184% 1.73% 1.37% 
June 1.86 1.74 1.38% 
June 1.90% 1.76% 1.38% 
June 1.92% 1.80% 1.40% 
June 1.89% 1.79% 1.42% 





OATMEAL 
There is practically no change in the 
market for rolled oats and oatmeal since 
last week. Business is quiet. The high- 
est price for rolled oats is $2.30@2.85 
per 80-lb bag, and for oatmeal $38@3.20 
per 98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Very little business is being done in 
coarse grains. Demand fair, and offer- 
ings extremely light. Since a week ago, 
oats have advanced 2c, barley 114c, and 
rye %&c. Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 493,c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 7954c; rye, $1.441,,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


There is very little activity in the mar- 
ket for rye flour products. No change 
in prices. Quotations: best patents, $10 
bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium grades, $9; 
dark, $6; rye meal, $7.50,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


The flour mill at Grande Prairie, Alta., 
owned by the Northern Light Milling 
Co., burned on June 19. 

W. A. Matheson, general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has returned from his trip in 
the West. 

The elevator of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., at Duval, Sask., was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on Tuesday, 
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and several freight cars were burned to 
their steel frames. 
During the month of May, three grain 
elevators were burned in Manitoba. The 
total value of these b and con- 
tents was $48,900. They were situated 
at Woodbay, Glencairn, and Makaroff. 
In the month of May Canadian exports 
of oats were 4,717,245 bus, of which 2,- 
733,158 went to Great Britain, 821,451 
to Holland, 732,126 to the United States, 
164,000 to Belgium, 100,000 to Brazil and 


a oy art of the remainder to the 
British West Indies. 


The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 

, is opening offices in Montreal, to 

Took after the rt business in a thor- 

manner. §S. S. Pocock, who has 

been in charge of the commission and 

sales department of the firm in Calgary 

since 1916, when it commenced opera- 

tions, has gone to Montreal to take over 
the management of the new offices. 


R. Sneddon, who for the past year has 
been operating a flour and grain testing 
laboratory at Winnipeg for the general 
convenience of the trade, has admitted 
Roy Hamilton Fraser, formerly of the 
Dominion Grain Research Laboratory, as 
a partner. They will carry on jointly, 
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and, as both are experienced chemists 
and y skilled in making tests of 
flour, the promise of success in this new 
line of industrial service is ~ ~ — 
new crop grinding ins t r mills 
of western Canta will have for the 
first time a well-equip commercial 
laboratory at their disposal for scientific 
testing purposes. 

Canadian railway wages are to suffer 
an all around reduction of 12 per cent 
on July 1. This is a matter of common 
understanding, and no trouble is antici- 
pated. Shippers received the news with 
pleasure, as they anticipate its being fol- 
lowed by a reduction in freight rates. 
In September, 1920, there was a general 
advance in Canadian rates amounting to 
40 per cent in eastern territory and 35 
per cent in western. On Jan. 1 there 
was a reduction in these figures to 35 
and 30 per cent Experience has shown 
that even this latter rate is more than 
the traffic can bear, and there has been 
a steady falling off in freight business 
ever since the advance was made. Ship- 
pers contend that the rate injured gen- 
eral business to such an extent that it is 
largely responsible for the present state 
of mercantile depression. 

L. E. Gray. 








SPRING WHEAT CROP IMPROVEMENT 





Report of Association’s Work Shows Good Progress—Much Attention Given 
to Rust—Heavier Production of Durum Than Is Considered Justifiable 


Franklin Edwards, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Spring Wheat 
Crop Improvement Association, in sub- 
mitting to contributing mills, banks, 
grain Tetsoeste, etc., a report of the ac- 
tivities of the association for the crop 
year 1920-21, with a statement of re- 
ceipts, disbursements, etc., says that 
“while the amount of cash available for 
our purpose was considerably less than a 
year ago, yet we feel that we have ac- 


complished more tangible results this . 


year than ever before, notwithstanding 
the decrease in the funds available. 

“You will be interested in reading Mr. 
Ball’s detailed report. In general, we 
have followed substantially the same 
policy as heretofore, except that a great 
amount of attention this campaign has 
been given to the matter of rust. Large- 
ly as a result of our activities, a sub- 
stantial appropriation was secured from 
the state of Minnesota to be used for 
the elimination of this menace, and we 
hope another year to also secure the co- 
operation in a financial way of both 
North and South Dakota, as well as our 
national government. 

“A final survey of the three northwest- 
ern states shows a decrease in acreage 
in North Dakota of 10 per cent, in South 
Dakota 18 per cent, and in Minnesota 
16 per cent. The condition of the cro 
is generally reported as excellent. Seed- 
ing was completed 10 days or two weeks 
earlier than usual. With fine growing 
weather the crop has made remarkable 
progress, and is so far advanced that the 
possibility of escaping of the rust men- 
ace this year seems more than usually 


“Our survey shows the percentage of 
durum wheat grown this crop year is 
much heavier than it should be. North 
Dakota shows 48 per cent, South Dakota 
45 per cent, and Minnesota 11 per cent. 
It would appear that a part of our ef- 
forts for another year should be alon 
the lines of rectifying this condition an 
encouraging the farmers to limit the 
amount of durum sown to the normal 
consumptive demand for same, and to 
grow only the amber types of durum and 
in localities where this particular type 
will show best results. So far as spring 
bread wheat is concerned, most of the 
mongrel types appear to have been al- 
most entirely eliminated. Much will have 
to be done another year in an endeavor 
to change the situation. 

“One great danger now to the wheat in 
the Northwest is the mixture of hard 
wheat and durum, which is tending to se- 
riously impair the quality of both. Ill- 
advised propaganda from certain quar- 
ters has encouraged the farmers to 

w more durum than they should, and 
they have not made a proper discrimina- 
tion between mongrel types of this grain 


and the amber varieties suitable for 
macaroni purposes. The law of economics 
will ultimately assist us in adjusting 
this ill-balanced situation, but a part of 
our efforts, I feel, should be directed 
also along the line of bringing about a 
better situation in this connection anoth- 
er season. 

“Much has been accomplished in the 
past two years and the condition of the 
present growing crop justifies the hope 
and expectation that this work will bear 
fruit, and that all who have so loyally 
supported this important movement will 
be compensated this crop year in a real 
and substantial manner.” 


REPORT OF MR. BALL 


The report of Bert Ball, the director 
of plans, follows, in part: 

“A total of about 120 counties, ex- 
tending up the valleys of the Minnesota 
and Red rivers in Minnesota, covering 
practically all of North Dakota and the 
northwestern quarter of South Dakota, 
were intensively covered by the campaign 
now drawing to a close. 

“Beginning immediately after the 1920 
harvest, we issued a combination circu- 
lar on fall plowing, compiled from the 
advices of professors Andrew Boss and 
C. P. Bull, of Minnesota, R. L. Moore, of 
Wisconsin, P, F. Trowbridge and H. L. 
Bolley, of North Dakota, and Manley 
Champlin, of South Dakota, emphasiz- 
ing the great urgency of preparing the 
ground as soon as possible. The season 
was all in our favor and, in addition to 
a — than normal plowing in the 
fall, the ground was still in condition 
into December and at intervals through- 
out the winter, resulting in a far greater 
acreage being prepared before spring 
than usual. 

“We also issued a circular written by 
Dr. H. L. Walster, of North Dakota, on 
“Fall Plowing vs. Spring Plowing” in 
the state. We prepared and furnished, 
free of charge, three columns of illus- 
trated plate matter on fall plowing, 
which we sent to 162 papers, all of whic 
undoubtedly had a salutary effect in en- 
couraging the soil preparation for the 
present crop. 


SEED GRAIN SITUATION 


“In November we conducted a survey, 
and we asked all of our bankers, grain 
dealers, implement men, etc., to the num- 
ber of about 10,000, for their advice and 
co-operation in the spring wheat cam- 
paign and, among other things, asked 
them whether they would have seed 


enough for their own requirements and _ 


seed for sale. 
“The neral report was that there 
was sufficient s and we therefore 


urged that they advocate, each to his 
own neighboring farmers, the followin 
points; the rotation of crops; to avoi 


lanting wheat in soil which was infected 

y disease the year before; the develop- 
ment of a very early variety of resistant 
wheat which will mature before the rust 
period; fall plowing so that the seed 
may be put into the ground at the very 
earliest possible date; the avoidance of 
sowing wheat on low, wet land, which 
seems to be more susceptible to rust than 
wheat grown on the higher fields; to re- 
plenish the soil; to talk or write to con- 
gressmen regarding a suitable appropria- 
tion to conduct intensive wheat breeding 
and rust experiments; to ask congress 
adequately to finance the barberry cam- 


aign. 
. “We also urged: Treatment of seed 
with formaldehyde to prevent smut and 
other diseases; fanning and cleaning to 
remove diseased kernels, weed seed and 
trash; germination tests in blotting pa- 
pers to insure viability. 

“In this survey we asked for practical 
suggestions and the names of successful 
wheat growers in each neighborhood, and 
from this source we received something 
over 3,000 names of good farmers. Fol- 
lowing this up, we sent out a question- 
naire, asking spring wheat information 
covering the entire subject, question by 
question, and asking each farmer what 
points we should emphasize. More than 
1,200 of these farmers responded, and we 
have thus received a very valuable collec- 
tion of practical suggestions. From this 
we are strengthened in our belief that it 
is absolutely necessary to get marquis 
wheat in early, in order to avoid the rust. 
We got this information also from the 
county agents, who were addressed at 
the same time. 

“We wish to commend many of the 
millers for devoting much of their ad- 
vertising space for offering recleaned 
seed wheat, which they supplied: in their 
neighborhoods to a large extent. To this 
effect may be traced a great deal of 
fine seeding which otherwise would not 
have been done. 

“At our instance, the Perth Amboy 
Chemical Co. prepared, with our assist- 
ance, 300,000 very comprehensive four- 
page folders, “The Smut Tax,” which we 
sent to our entire distributing list, espe- 
cially in quantities to the druggists ask- 
ing for them, to make window displays, 
for which we also furnished a small 
poster. 

“Following our usual method, we asked 
120 superintendents of country schools 
for the names of all rural teachers. In 
this way we obtained a list of over 15,- 
000 teachers, to whom we mailed a 
quantity of our blotting paper seed wheat 
testers, explaining the benefit of teach- 
ing the pupils how to test seeds for ger- 
mination, each test being made for a 
different farmer in the neighborhood. 
We believe that this and similar testing 
methods are coming into very general 
use. ° 

PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


“We also sent out an offer for a prize 
essay contest on the subject of “How to 
Grow Spring Wheat,” offering $200 in 
prizes. This resulted in something over 
1,200 essays being received and we se- 
cured the service of professors Boss, 
Arney and Odland, of University Farm, 
St. Paul, to read and act as judges for 
the contest. Mention should be made 
also of Miss Schweppe, Professor Ar- 
ney’s secretary, for valuable assistance. 

“Prizes were awarded as follows in the 
contest: first prize, $50, Lillian Peterson, 
Rice, Minn; second prize, $25, Olaf Ol- 
son, McGregor, N. D; third prize, $15, 
Alice Langlie, New Richland, Minn; 
fourth prize, $10, Kathleen Leslie, Antler, 
N. D. Fourteen $5 prizes also were 
awarded, and in addition we offered a 
beautiful United States flag made of the 
best wool bunting, which we awarded 
to the teacher whose pupil wrote the best 
essay in each county. One hundred and 
fourteen counties received flags from 
this contest, showing that the work was 
well disseminated over the entire terri- 
tory. 

“When it is considered that more than 
150,000 school children were interested 
in this contest, the far-reaching effects 
in every farm home may be appreciated. 

“The Farm Stock Home volun- 
teered to print the two winning essays 
for first and second prize, and we wrote 
to all of the local newspapers and sup- 
plied the county flag winning essays to 
nearly 40 editors who agreed to print the 
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essay, thus giving a great line of news 
publicity to the subject of spring wheat. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


“We contracted for a series of six 10- 
inch, two-column advertisements which 
we inserted in 226 papers, as follows: 
North Dakota, 80; South Dakota, 37; 
Minnesota, 109; and we modestly claim 
that we covered the subject in these six 
advertisements in a very efficient way. 
We also used effective display advertis- 
ing in the metropolitan papers and in 
the farm press. 

“We prepared a second page of spring 
wheat articles which we supplied, free 
of charge, to 154 newspapers which re- 
quested them, and they have been quite 
widely published and are still being pub- 
lished. These articles were prepared 
largely from our farmers’ information 
sheets, and probably no other collection 
of wheat articles has ever equaled this 
in practical suggestions. 

“Under the title of ‘Spring Wheat of 
Good Milling Quality,’ we prepared 500,- 
000 four-page folders, and distributed 
them over the entire territory. These 
covered the subject of mixed wheats, 
black rust, the best varieties, wheat dis- 
eases and treatment, testing seed wheat 
for germination, advocating the early 
sowing of spring wheat in rotation, and 
special emphasis was put upon fertiliza- 
tion, something which we have not per- 
haps duly impressed heretofore. 

“We also continued our campaign to 
discourage the planting of red durum, 
and while a great many farmers at first 
announced their determination to grow 
it, yet we feel quite sure that many have 
changed their minds and have planted 
marquis instead. 

“These circulars were sent to our en- 
tire list of co-operators, country agents, 
bankers, millers, elevators, hardware and 
implement dealers and lumber yards, and 
we have added a new division of allies 
to our forces—the barbers. It will be 
readily seen that in the small town the 
barber shop now has become the village 
club, where every subject is thoroughly 
discussed. We consider this new ally of 
ours one of our most valuable sources of 
distribution. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


“We have co-operated very closely 
with the government and state forces 
in barberry eradication. We secured a 
statement from Dr, E. C. Stakman, of 
University Farm, St. Paul, which we sent 
to all of the legislators, and to the Unit- 
ed States senators and representatives, 
urging that they consider the rust men- 
ace an emergency, and provide a suitable 
appropriation. We received a number of 
replies from the United States senators 
and representatives, stating that they 
would be very glad to keep posted, but 
that it was late for this year’s appro- 
priation. 

“In Minnesota, however, the campaign 
conducted by our Mr. Crosby and a num- 
ber of others resulted in a substantial 
appropriation by the Minnesota legisla- 
ture, which will increase the territory to 
be intensively covered. 

“At our expense we have done much to 
arouse the local interest in paying boun- 
ties for locating barberry plants, and the 
American Steel & Wire Co. has con- 
tributed $1,000 for this purpose. This 
company has also sent to 300,000 farm- 
ers, direct, a bulletin entitled ‘Black 
Stem Rust of Wheat and How Barberry 
Spreads It, at its own expense, under 
prepaid postage. 

“We have, in accordance herewith, 
established headquarters in each of the 
Minnesota counties where government 
work is being carried on, and have se- 
cured either the county agent or the 
agricultural instructor of the local high 
school to act in this capacity. We have 
furnished them with certificate blanks 
and have offered several bounties— $5 
first, $3 second, $2 third, and 20 plantings 
at $1 each—and are keeping this offer 
open until July 1 of this year, in order 
that we may satisfy ourselves that there 
is or is not barberry in each of these 
neighborhoods. It is our purpose to try 
out the bounty plan in this manner, and 
to extend it if it proves to be the right 
method. 

“Three hundred thousand four-page il- 
lustrated circulars on ‘The Black Rust 
of Wheat, written by Dr, E. C. Stak- 
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man, have been sent to all of our sources 
of distribution, and we have also fur- 
nished them at several meetings ad- 
dressed by Dr. Stakman. 

“We have agreed to pay the expense 
on a limited number of mounted speci- 
mens of the barberry bush, showing leaf, 
spines and berries, to the barberry eradi- 
cation forces in the field. A large num- 
ber of these have already been sent out, 
and others will be supplied as requested. 

“The government has contributed 3,000 
barberry posters, which are being 
franked out by the Minnesota station. 

“The Farmer, an agricultural publica- 
tion at St. Paul, has agreed to conduct 
a campaign to encourage boys’ and girls’ 
clubs to make- township surveys to locate 
and eradicate any barberry which may 
be overlooked. This, if properly done, 
will be of great assistance to the govern- 
ment forces. 

“We prepared and distributed 1,200,- 
000 envelope slips to banks, elevators, 
etc., requesting that they be included in 
the mail to farmers. These articles were 
mostly prepared from the actual infor- 
mation received from practical farmers. 

“The open winter and the very early 
spring season curtailed our time, but we 
feel more than satisfied that the earliness 
of the season has done more to induce 
the sowing of good marquis wheat than 
any amount of circularization could have 
done.” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The association’s financial statement 
follows: 


DISBURSEMENTS 
(June 4, 1920, to June 1, 1921) 

Memt Gwe TE -cvocwccctccdsveesess $267.75 
LUNCHEON .cccccccccccsvesvcescess 27.06 
Office supplies ..........eeeeeeeeee 17.05 
Auditing account, 1920 ........... 37.50 
Telephone and telegrams ......... 95.64 
Travelling expenses ........-+.++.+ 835.47 
Advertising, art work, cuts, etc.... 11,411.08 
POBEABO occccsccvccccccvsessecseces 1,993.32 
Hesay Comtest ..ccccccsccsccccvewe 547.15 
Teachers’ liste ......eeeeeeeeeeees 78.75 
Printing and stationery ........... 6,056.92 
BAIMPIOS 2. ile cccccsccccccccccvces 4,768.64 
Circular WOPk ....ccccecccceesesce 1,008.94 

$27,145.27 
Rotation working account ........ 500.00 


$27,645.27 


Bank balance, June 4, 1920........ $3,578.96 
Collections, 1920 .......ceseceeeees 25,790.30 
$29,369.26 

Disbursements .....cseeeseeeseees 27,645.27 
Bank balance, June 1, 1921...... $1,723.99 


COLLECTIONS ON ACCOUNT OF 1920 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Southern Minnesota Mills— 





Aberdeen Mill Co, .......0eeeeeeee $80.00 
Big Diamond Mills Co, ..........-- 180.00 
Bay State Milling Co. ....... ° 860.00 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 200.00 
Commander Mill Co, ..........++5 500.00 
Claro Milling Co. .........+eeeeee8 120.00 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. ...... 400.00 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. ..........-+++ 700.00 
Hubbard Milling Co. .........-+++. 400.00 
Horme!] Millim@ Co. ..o.cccccgqeces 120.00 
International Milling Co. ......... 970.00 
W. BJ, SOMMIOM CO, «cr cccccccseces 160.00 
La Grange Mille ..........++++.++5 240.00 
Marshall Milling Co. .........0.+. 500.00 
Red Wing Milling Co. ..........++ 280.00 
Rochester Milling Co. .........-+++ 40.00 
Stokes Milling Co. .............++5 240.00 
Springfield Milling Co., Inc. ....... 120.00 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. ......... 520.00 
WORRORS TENN GOL. cea vecccccsenccce 10.00 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co........... 200.00 
$6,840.00 
Minneapolis Mills— 
Atkinson Milling Co. ............+. $200.00 
National Milling Co. ............++ 120.00 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .......... 5,480.00 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.......... 2,000.00 
Washburn-Crosby Co, ..+.......... 6,820.00 
$14,620.00 
Minnesota Millers’ Club— 

SER I MM a's v5.0 00.5 6 060-0 0s $25.00 
Duluth Universal Milling Co....... 100.00 
yo | © § | |. Ree 40.00 
Lower Teller BHM 2... 000 sc cecccve 10.00 
New London Milling Co. .......... 16.00 
Osakis Milling Co, ............+4+ 60.00 
251.00 


Clearing House Associations— 
Minneapolis Clearing House Asso- 

CURRIE 005s b:0.0 0 hc 0:0.0-0-080 ted cee ses $1,000.00 
St. Paul Clearing House Associa- 


CORE h0 05. 0:405 00s on 60 600060660060 500.00 
Duluth Clearing House Association 300.00 
$1,800.00 
Unclassified— 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co........ $600.00 
American Steel & Wire Co..°....... 1,000.00 
Pe eee ee ree 676.80 
$2,276.80 
Miscellaneous Receipts— 
In payment of circular matter sent 
upon request, University of Ne- 
WEE We pbs'e 06300 69.05 Feeese pees $2.50 


$25,790.30 
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New Yorx, N. Y., June 25.—One of 
New York’s eminently successful men, 
long identified with important interests 
and financial institutions and many times 
a millionaire, whose judgment of condi- 
tions may have interest for the readers 
of this column, said this week: 

“We would all have been broken by 
this time had it not been for the Federal 
Reserve System and the facilities which 
it provides. The most unfortunate fea- 
ture is that the whole world is practically 
in the same predicament, so that there 
is no other nation to help. What has 
been happening these last few weeks has 
been the inevitable closing up of weak 
accounts and the readjustment which 
everybody knew would be encountered 
sooner or later. 

“I believe that if we can keep our 
bearings for a few months we shall come 
out all right, for the United States is 
exercising a leadership which adds ma- 
terially to our responsibilities. It has 
been a testing period of terrific intensity, 
and these in touch with conditions know 
that the story of the last few weeks in 
Wall Street—especially the week before 
last—has been one of tragic interest. 
Some important people had to be helped 
out, and it was fortunate that the as- 
sistance could be extended, for the situa- 
tion would have been very much worse 
had there been a break, with one or two 
large failures. 

“I think that we shall come out all 
right, although no one can tell whether 
the worst is over or whether there is a 
more drastic readjustment ahead. It 
would help the situation immensely if the 
government would pay over to the rail- 
roads what it owes them. I hope that 
Secretary Mellon will see the necessity 
for quick action in this direction, for I 
feel sure that the disbursement of this 
large fund would be helpful in starting 
activity in various directions.” 


DRASTIC LIQUIDATION 


There has been insistent liquidation in 
the stock market, but one of the signifi- 
cant features has been the ‘elatively 
small number of weakly margined ac- 
counts that have had to be closed out. 
This would indicate that the small trad- 
ers were not heavily engaged in specu- 
lation, and that most of the selling has 
come from large interests or members of 
syndicates which have not been able to 
sell the securities that they have under- 
written. 

In a sense, therefore, the present situa- 
tion resembles the rich men’s panic of 
1908, when wealthy holders were simi- 
larly embarrassed by being forced to sell 
out liquid securities in order to protect 
their syndicate underwritings of various 
kinds. There has been heavy selling by 
these interests for some time, although 
much of it has been conducted quietly 
and without publicity. History has re- 
peated itself, in that high grade liquid 
securities which could be quickly con- 
verted into cash have been sold in order 
to provide the cash with which to pro- 
tect nonproductive commitments. 


SMALL INVESTORS 


While this liquidation by rich holders 
has been going on, there has been a part- 
ly counterbalancing movement repre- 
sented by large aggregate purchases by 
odd-lot buyers and small investors. The 
odd-lot contingent trades in 5, 10, 25 or 
anything less than 100 shares, and pays 
outright for what it buys. This buying 
is often very shrewd and very well 
judged, and bas been of sufficient volume 
to take a _ many stocks out of the 
market. This absorption, however, has 
been very quiet and without anything to 
indicate that a settled campaign was un- 
der way. 

There is no doubt that various stron 
interests which are always well suppli 


with cash have taken advantage of the 
opportunities presented by the extraordi- 
nary declines of the last week or so to 
fill up their strong boxes with the cream 
of Wall Street’s offerings. The out- 
standing short interest is so large that 
there will undoubtedly be good support 
offered by the bears. 


WHAT IS AHEAD? 


It would be idle to say that the enor- 
mous liquidation of securities has not 
caused unsettlement in some _ well- 
informed quarters. It has brought about 
such a commotion in the stock market as 
to force high grade issues to the lowest 
price level of years. It seemed at times 
as if the liquidation would never end or 
that a panicky situation would develop. 
As a matter of fact, however, there has 
been no sign of real panic at all, and 
those in control of affairs realize that 
there is no occasion for a condition of 
the sort which developed in 1907 and 
1901. There is reason to believe that the 
liquidation has helped the market and 
has developed conditions which have 
made it easier to start a business re- 
vival. 

Every one realizes that prices have 
been too high, and that in some cases 
they reached an excessive level. It has 
been impossible to bring about a uni- 
form readjustment, with the result that 
a great deal of irregularity has devel- 
oped, to the detriment of the general 
business situation. The laboring men 
have had a good basis for their assertion 
that living costs in many sections had 
not perceptibly decreased, but there is 
no doubt now that the readjustment of 
merchandise pricés will before long touch 
a level which will attract heavier buying. 


NEW PRICE LEVEL 
A new price level has been established 
for many things besides stocks and 
bonds. A good deal of financing will be 
done, but many of the loans are hard to 
put out, not because they are unsafe in- 
vestments, but owing to the competitive 
bids for capital and the extraordinary 
efforts being made by various borrowing 
corporations to place their securities 
direct with their own customers. This 
means that the country will carry 
through the readjustment campaign until 
it has achieved the sort of reorganiza- 
tion which is necessary before the tre- 
mendous problems of this year’s financ- 
ing can be solved. 


WHEAT GROWING IN ITALY 


Pre-War Footing Attained—Imports Also 
Are Now Returning to Nor- 
= mal Levels 


Italy, sixth among the wheat produc- 
ing countries and third in importance 
among the importers, will be back to a 
pre-war basis in production with the 
crop that is being harvested during this 
present month of June, according to the 
Market Reporter of the Department of 
Agriculture. Imports, also, are return- 
ing to the pre-war level from the high 
average of the last three years. 

“Italy’s average pre-war production 
for the harvests of 1909-13 was 183,000,- 
000 bus, while the average net imports 
were 56,700,000 bus,” the Reporter states. 
“These figures were compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Markets from 
the official Italian government reports. 

“A radio message to the United States 
Bureau of Markets from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
received May 26, gave the wheat area of 
Italy for the present harvest as 11,490,- 
000 acres. As the average acreage for 
the years 1909-13 was 11,721,000 acres, 
the area sown for the present crop is 
approximately back to normal. The 
present acreage represents an increase 
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of almost 1,000,000 acres from the small- 
est area planted during the war period. 

“Crop conditions in Italy have been 
officially reported as very favorable all 
spring. Therefore a little more than the 
average yield per acre may be expected, 
which indicates a crop of 180,000,000 bus 
as the minimum. 

“Imports of wheat into Italy from 
Aug. 1, 1920, to Jan. 31, 1921, were 44,- 
400,000 bus. This seems to indicate im- 
ports of about 80,000,000 bus for the 
year ending July 31, compared with the 
pre-war average of 56,700,000. The crop 
harvested a year ago was officially esti- 
mated at only 141,000,0000 bus, a figure 
42,000,000 bus below the pre-war aver- 
age. This accounts for the big increase 
in the imports over the pre-war average. 

“Italy is one of the most consistent 
wheat producers in the world. Before 
the war the variation. in the area sown 
from year to year was slight, back to 
the crop of 1907, but for three years 
prior to 1907 there was a larger acreage 
than ever before or since that short pe- 
riod, except the acreage sown in the 
autumn of 1914. The war was the in- 
centive for the increase that season, 

“Very small yields per acre, or what 
are called ‘crop failures’ in other coun- 
tries, are unknown in Italy, though there 
is an occasional short crop. Phenome- 
nally large average yields per acre, such 
as sometimes occur in most other coun- 
tries, are also unknown. 

“Italy’s entrance into the World War 
naturally interfered with sowing, and 
for three seasons the area planted was 
approximately 1,000,000 acres below the 
pre-war average. It returned almost to 
that average, however, in the fall of 
1919. While last summer’s crop was 
short, the shortage was not due to a 
small acreage. 

“Italy’s imports include both hard and 
soft wheat. Imports of the former are 
largely of the durum class, which is 
used by the semolina mills and not by 
the flour mills. 

“Italy exports a little native wheat, 
and some flour made from such wheat. 
As these exports do not exceed 500,000 
to 1,500,000 bus a year, they are not of 
sufficient importance to be considered in 
the grand totals for the country. 

“Semolina products—macaroni, vermi- 
celli, and other commodities made from 
semolina—that are exported are not de- 
ducted from the wheat imports in order 
to arrive at the net imports. Neither is 
it customary for statisticians to take ac- 
count of such products. Yet flour made 
from imported wheat and exported, and 
also imported wheat that is re-exported, 
is deducted from the imports to deter- 
mine the net imports. 

“Italy’s record net imports were in 
the crop year beginning Aug. 1, 1918, 
when they amounted to 94,073,000 bus. 
The short crop harvested in 1917 was re- 
sponsible for these large imports. Im- 
ports during the 1919-20 crop year fell 
off nearly 13,000,000 bus from that big 
total, but still were far above the pre- 
war average. The decrease would have 
been greater but for a crop below the 
average yield per acre in 1920. 

“The accompanying table shows the 
acreage, production, and net imports 
since 1900, as given by official reports of 
the Italian government (000’s omitted) : 


WHEAT SUPPLIES OF ITALY, 1900-21 


Har- Area Pro- Net imports—, 
vest sown,* duction, Crop Amount, 
of-— acres us yeart bus 

1921.. 11,490 $180,000 BOBR-BR.. 2. veces 
1920.. 11,292 141,000 1920-21.... $80,000 
1919.. 10,571 170,000 1919-20.... 81,156 
1918.. 10,788 183,000 1918-1$.... 94,073 
1917.. 10,556 140,000 1917-18.... 69,057 
1916.. 11,678 176,000 1916-17.... 73,670 
1915.. 12,500 170,000 1915-16.... 78,548 
1914.. 11,784 170,000 1914-15.... 61,511 
1913.. 11,721 214,000 1913-14.... 50,683 
1912.. 11,750 165,000 1912-13.... 77,408 
1911.. 11,741 192,000 1911-12.... 49,757 
1910.. 11,758 153,000 1910-11.... 62,917 
1909.. 11,635 190,000 1909-10.... 43,074 
2006.2 seses 168,000 1908-09.... 46,774 
1907.. 11,922 195,000 1907-08.... 22,306 
1906.. 12,692 194,000 1906-07.... 46,521 
1905.. 13,134 176,000 1905-06.... 49,860 
1904.. 13,335 185,000 1904-05.... 37,069 
1903.. 11,984 203,000 1903-04.... 30,484 
1902.. 11,737 150,000 1902-03.... 49,675 
1901 11,910 181,000 1901-02.... 365,876 
1900... wesce 147,000 1900-01.. 38,181 


*Sown the previous fall. tFrom Aug. 1 
to the next July 31. tEstimated. 





Reports from Peru to eastern bankers 
indicate more business optimism there 
than in any other of the Southern Ameri- 
can republics. 
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Portland’s Municipal Terminal and Elevator No. 4, One of the Best Equipped Port Terminals in the Country 
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Travelling Cranes with Immense Lifting Power Run the Length of Portland’s Municipal Docks 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, AS A WORLD SEAPORT 


(Continued from page 1496.) 


gallons, have been installed, together with 
two sixty-ton scale tanks for the weigh- 
ing of oils, and complete pumping and 
distributing mains, car cleaning pit, track 
scales, and the like. 

To insure proper facilities for the 
rapid handling, in the most economical 
manner, of certain bulk commodities, 
such as phosphate rock, sulphur, and 
coal, there has been constructed on one 
of the piers a modern bunker storage 
plant with a capacity of twelve thousand 
five hundred tons. The unloading of cars 
is accomplished with a special machine 
which empties a car in about seven min- 
utes. The conveyor machinery of the 
plant delivers the bulk freight to vessels 
at the rate of three hundred tons per 
hour, and automatically trims it in the 
vessel’s hold. 

In no way is the growth and expan- 
sion of Portland’s water borne com- 
merce during the past year more clearly 
reflected than in the establishment of 
new steamship lines operating directly 
from the port, or including Portland as 
a port of call. Whereas a year ago only 
three steamship lines served Portland 
with regular sailings to offshore ports, 
fourteen such lines now include the city 
regularly in their itineraries. These in- 
clude three lines operating directly and 
exclusively from Portland to oriental 
ports, while the others give the com- 
munity connection with practically every 
port that may be desired in either the 
Pacific or Atlantic. 

In the nature of things, the trans- 
pacific business for a Pacific port looms 
the highest in its shipping prospects. 
Provided the transcontinental railways 
are able to haul traffic westbound at a 
sufficiently low rate, the Pacific seaboard 
is the natural shipping point for the 








United States in dealing with the Orient. 
As the transcontinental railways must 
have a reciprocal movement of freight, 
the assumption follows that rates will be, 
in the future as in the past, such as to 
attract to the Pacific seaboard a large 
volume of transpacific business. 

Portland has devoted her chief work in 
the past year, in fact since the armistice, 
to getting transpacific shipping firmly 
established. This work has been crowned 
with results of the highest importance to 
the community. The three lines that have 
been established give a fine service across 
the Pacific. They cover the usual ports 
of Japan, Shanghai, Hongkong and Ma- 
nila, and in addition the Columbia Ship- 
ping Company has opened a direct serv- 
ice to the North China Coast, including 
the ports from Shanghai to Darien. The 
latter service marks the first time that 
direct transpacific steamship service has 
been maintained to these ports, and the 
experiment has proved eminently satis- 
factory. 

Indications are strong that at least 
three more new lines will enter Portland 
in the near future. One of these, the 
Pacific-Argentine-Brazil lines, proposes 
to include Portland in the routing of its 
vessels as soon as sufficient business de- 
velops there to make it worth while, and 
the business is fast developing. This line 
girdles South America, touching at ports 
only on the east coast. Leaving the north 
Pacific ports and San Francisco, the 
boats proceed directly southward with- 
out stop through the straits of Magellan, 
then up the east coast of South America, 
making the principal ports, and return 
through the Panama Canal. 

Another new line definitely in pros- 
pect is the service of the General Steam- 
ship Corporation to Australia and New 





Zealand. Finally, as the Oregon country 
is in a strategic position, by virtue of 
the character of its products, to trade 
with the distant Scandinavian peninsula, 
it is only a question of time until one of 
the two lines now operating between oth- 
er ports of the Pacific and Scandinavia 
will be routing its vessels by way of 
Portland. 





SOUTH AMERICA’S CORN CROPS 


The bulletin of the Pan American 
Union gives the following estimates of 
the area and production of corn in 
South America, three-year averages be- 
ing used when possible (000’s omitted) : 


Years 

Country— ending Acres Bus 
Argentina ........ 1915-1917 9,760 18,171 
Brasil ...cccccces 1917 7,556 20,371 
Uruguay .....se0s 1916-1918 637 631 
Colombia ......+.+ 1915 415 653 
POPU cccecccceccce 1917 183 418 
Venezuela (four 

States) ..cccccvee 1916-1918 eee 205 
CREO .ccvcdovecos 1916-1918 60 145 
Paraguay ....+.0. 1918 27 77 
British Guiana ... 1918 19 eee 
Dutch Guiana .... 1917 ees 6 





AUSTRIA DOUBLES PAYMENTS 


A Department of Commerce report 
says that the state food office at Vienna, 
Austria, has now doubled the price paid 
for grain of the last low harvest. In 
July, 1920, it was fixed at 1,000 crowns 
(exchange value of one crown averaged 
$0.003 during first quarter of 1921) per 
100 kilos (220.46 lbs). for the two im- 
portant grains, wheat and rye, with the 
stipulation that in March, 1921, the price 
would be revised. Under this revision 
the farmer now receives, in addition to 
the price already paid for every 100 kilos 
of grain, 500 crowns in cash, and gifts 
of artificial fertilizer estimated to have 
an equivalent value of 500 crowns per 
100 kilos of grain. 

The details of this latter feature are: 





Loading Electrical Machinery for China on Board a Ship at Portland 
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for 100 kilos of grain the farmer re- 
ceives 21% kilos of ammonium sulphate, 
3%, kilos of calcium cyanamide, 10 kilos 
of superphosphate, and 5 kilos of 40 
per cent potassium salts or 10 kilos of 20 
per cent potassium salts. 

These additional payments (equivalent 
to an extra 1,000 crowns) are made not 
only in cases where the individual farm- 
er has already done his duty in the way 
of delivering his contingent of grain pre- 
scribed by the state by March $1, but 
also where he is able to prove that a 
smaller delivery was occasioned by un- 
avoidable events. For 100,000,000 kilos 
of grain the state budget thus assumes 
an additional burden of 1,000,000,000 
crowns. 

This sum will not immediately fall up- 
on the consumer, as it is not meant to 
affect anterior prices of bread. How- 
ever, a domestic price of 2,000 crowns 
per 100 kilos for the coming harvest 
shows a remarkable approach to world 
market quotations which, it is feared, 
will influence the price of bread and the 
whole question of state subsidies for 
foodstuffs through passing these ex- 
penses on to the consumers. 





QUEBEC’S PORT AMBITIONS 

MonrreaL, Que., June 25.—Quebec is 
pressing upon the government its claim 
for a sufficient reduction in the rate of 
freight on grain from the West to se- 
cure for that port the premier place as 
an outlet in eastern Canada. It is 
claimed that this was promised when the 
government line from Quebec to Winni- 
peg was built, and that such a policy 
would help greatly in reducing the pres- 
ent deficits on the government lines of 
railway. It is further contended that it 
is bad policy to allow American ports to 
control the bulk of Canadian exports of 
grain, as they now do. 

T. J. Grices. 
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A week of hot weather has not added 
any snap to the flour market. The de- 
clines in cash wheat premiums, with freer 
offers of new Kansas flours, caused a 
much easier condition, though by reason 
of wide range in quotations there was a 
rather irregular market. Usually at this 
time purchasers are ready to take rather 
large quantities of new crop flours, but 
so far as could be learned, no large 
line of these had been purchased, al- 
though some offers had been made at $7, 
which is $1.50 below spring standard pat- 
ents. The regular range for new Kan- 
sas straight was $7.25@7.50, though some 
mills were holding as hi New 
soft wheat flours were also offered in a 
small way. 

Exporters were practically out of the 
market, although it was reported that 
some business had been done with Pet- 
rograd. It was rumored on Thursday 
that Mr. Vanderlip, of Soviet Russia 
concession fame, had arrived the day be- 
fore on the Olympic, with orders to buy 
large quantities of second clears. There 
was no verification of this rumor to be 
had, but even if it is founded on fact, 
his opportunity is extremely limited, as 
this market and all near-by points are 
particularly bare of this kind of flour. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $9.50@10.25; standard patent, $8.50 
@9; first clear, $7.50@8; second clear, 
$5.50@6; soft winter straight, $6.75@7; 
hard winter straight, old $7.50@8, new 
$7@7.50; first clear, $6.25@6.50; second 
clear, $5.25@5.75; rye, $8.25@9,—all in 
jute. 

FREIGHT RATES REVISION 


The Trunk Line Association announced 
Wednesday that a revision of transcon- 
tinental freight rates had been agreed 
upon and would be made public within a 
few days, but no definite information 
was to be had as to the trend of the 
rates, what commodities they would ap- 
ply to and whether they would be gen- 
eral. 

A meeting of committees will be held 
this week and the revised schedule pub- 
lished as soon as authority from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission can be 
secured 

CUBAN FINANCES 


It is authoritatively reported that as 
a result of a recent conference held in 
Havana between President Zayas and 
representatives of the Cuban congress 
with the United States authorities, a 
new banking system is to be established 
in the island, similar to the Federal Re- 
serve System of the United States. It 
is hoped when this is brought about 
that better financial and trade conditions 
will result, and all sound Cuban banking 
interests are looking forward with a 
great deal of interest to the completion 
of the arrangements. 


NOTES 


José Ortega, flour broker, of Havana, 
was in New y York this week on his annual 
trip to the United States. 

W. H. Burtt, manager of the Mem- 
phis branch of the Centennial Mill Co., 
was in New York this week. 

George P. Urban, secretary and treas- 

urer of the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, called at this office last Wednes- 
day. 
. Edward W. Raphel has recently joined 
the forces of Bech, Van Siclen_ & Co., 95 
Broadway, this city, as — of flour 
and grain. 


The National Biscuit Co. recently de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on the common stock of the com- 
pany, payable July 15 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, June 30. 


Frank E. Hadley, of the Raymond- 


Hadley Corporation, has sailed on the 
Olympic with his wife and son, and will 
spend about four months visiting the 


flour markets of Europe and taking a 
general vacation. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
spent last Wednesday and Thursday in 
New York. After visiting the New Eng- 
land markets he will attend the Millers’ 
National Federation meeting in Chicago. 

Arthur Rostal, New York flour bro- 
ker, has taken into partnership with him 
Thomas W. Benham, who was formerly 
connected with J. Aron & Co., of this 
city. The concern will be known as Ros- 
tal & Benham, with offices at 39 Cort- 
landt Street. 

As usual, the Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., was the first concern 
from that section of the country to get 
new wheat samples into the New York 
market. They arrived-here June 21, were 
of excellent quality, and were shown on 
the exchange by William E. Carter, New 
York representative of the mill. 

The New York Flour Club will hold its 
regular summer outing July 21. The 
committee in charge of the event is glad 
to announce that Travers Island, the 
country home of the New York Athletic 
Club, has been secured for this event. It 
is a very beautiful spot and comparative- 
ly easy of access, and a large attendance 
is confidently expected 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., June 25.—Flour was 
easier this week, and rather more active. 
Buyers in instances, being low on stock, 
were forced to buy some old flour for 
quick shipment, and they may also have 
booked up a little new for July delivery. 
The difference between old and new flour 
has perceptibly narrowed, many mills 
now quoting the two products only 50c 
apart, and this has been brought about 
more by old wheat declining than new 
advancing. Prices are most irregular, 
because the offerings are numerous and 
now include old, part new and all new 
stock. The local trade shows no dispo- 
sition to anticipate wants while wheat 
futures continue to sell at a discount, 
or while possessed with the feeling that 
Europe is in better shape as regards 
crops than it has been since before the 
war. 

Springs were weaker but in better de- 
mand, first patents closing nominally at 
$8.75@9; standard patents, $8.25@8.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@ 
10¢ less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Sales showed a increase, and rep- 
resented the replenishing of depleted re- 
serves. A few purchases were made be- 
low the inside figures, but most of the 
business appears to have been done with- 
in the range of quotations. 

Hard winters were unsettled but more 
salable, short patents at the close rangin 
$8.25@8.50; straights, $7-75@8,—in 98-1 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or, 15@20c less in bulk. Leagan | 
was fair in old stock at quotations, wi 
many mills offering part old or all new 
for July at prices which ag ov igg ~ 
sulted in business in a few cases. 
straights were offered as low as $1 10, 
jute, at one time. 

Soft winters were easier and et, 
short patents closing nominally at $1.18 
@8; near-by straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 
98-Ib cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Pat- 
ents were weak, with old offered as low 


as $7.80, cotton, and new seeking bids. 
Even Ohio is anxious to sell both old and 
new, but buyers expect the new to resume 
its former parity of 50c over the price of 
near-by straights, now that the West has 
raised a large crop of good wheat. The 
demand for near-by straight dropped off 
surprisingly, with local buyers taking on 
only an occasional car and exporters 
waiting for new flour based on the cost 
of new wheat. The best sale of the week 
probably was a car of high quality old 
at $6.50, bulk. 

City mills ran light, but reported some 
ons sales of patent, presumably new, 
or export and further improvement in 
domestic demand. They had no occasion 
to change quotations either on flour or 
feed. 


Receipts of flour for the week, 32,901 
bbls; destined for export, 18,873. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 82; number now in port, 105. 

Thomas C. Craft, Jr., vice president 
Baltimore Grain Co., has been called 
South by the death of his father. 


Exports from here this week included 
17,435 bbls flour and 1,263,865 bus grain 
—644,429 wheat, 276,579 corn and 342,- 
857 rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to June 25, 1921, 418,073 
bus: year ago, 353,413. Range of prices 
this week, 7214,@73c; last year, $1.96@ 
1.97. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to June 25, 17,096 bus; same 
period last year, none. Range of prices 
this week, 90c@$1.36; last year, no mar- 
ket for new. 

William C. House, local feed and corn 
oo broker, left last evening for Buf- 

lo, N. Y., where he will participate in 
a two-day jollification of the representa- 
tives of the Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Samuel G. Crocker, member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, capitalist and 
farmer, says in all his experience he has 
never seen such wonderfully fine wheat 
as that raised on his farm in Baltimore 
County this year. 

The difference between No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat and No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
in this market, which at one time recent- 
ly was as much as 24c bu, got back to 
5c, or practically normal, last Tuesday, 
though closing the week at lé6c. 

Edward T. Sheil, Jr., Joseph G. 
Reynolds and A. R. Dennis will repre- 
sent the Baltimore Chamber of’ Com- 
merce at the special meeting of trade 
delegates to be held at Cincinnati, on 
June 27, under the auspices of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. 

Visitors were A. C. Robinson, vice 
president Hunter-Robinson Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Louis; H. B. Jackson, of 
Jackson Bros. & Co., grain, and W. P. 
Anderson, president W. P. Anderson & 
Co., grain, Chicago; David J. Selleck, 
representing Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc., 
millers and grain, Portland, Oregon. 

The Maryland Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Baltimore, with capital 
stock of 5,000 shares preferred stock, 
par value of $100, and 12,000 shares 
common stock of no par value, to engage 
in the general wholesale and retail gro- 
cery business, etc., has been incorporated 
by George E. Kieffner, J. Frank Batty, 
Jr., and Rensnel K. Dennis. 

Some remarkably large -stalks of 
bearded wheat were displayed on ’change 
this week from the farm of J. Hillen 
Jenkins, in Baltimore County, who 
tagged the exhibit thus: “The heads were 
clipped in the milk. I expect about 27 
bus per acre. The binder will start 
June 28. The wheat is free from garlic, 
and will be sold for seed. I used 500 
Ibs Armour & Co.’s wheat fertilizer to 
the acre.” 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
was in Baltimore, Wednesday, attending 
the weekly round table conference of the 
local bakers at the Metropolitan Club 
and perfecting arrangements for them to 
attend the midsummer meeting of the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association to be 
held at Cumberland, Md., June 28. The 
Baltimore bakers will travel to Cum- 
berland in a special car over the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 

The Central Purchasing Bureau of 
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Maryland, William P. Ryan, manager, 
has awarded to the lowest bidders the 
following contracts for supplying 12 
State institutions with flour as needed 
during the months of July, August and 
September: to White & Co., 709 bbls 
hard wheat patent at $8.95, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, 75 bbls hard wheat patent at $9.75, 
in wood, and 838 bbls soft winter straight 
at $7.20, in 98-lb cottons, and J. Ross 
Myers 12 bbls soft winter straight at 
$7.75, in wood. 

In the suit of the Franklin Sugar Re- 
fining Co., of Philadelphia, against Frey 
& Son, Inc., distributors of groceries and 
flour, Baltimore, for alleged repudiation 
of contracts and refusal to receive or 
pay for 505 bbls sugar at 2214c lb, which 
plaintiff claimed to have sold them, a 
jury in the United States court here 
this week rendered a verdict for $5,404 
in favor of the Franklin company, the 
amount representing the difference be- 
tween the contract and reselling price 
of the sugar. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapecpuia, Pa., June 25.—Trade in 
flour during the past week was very dull, 
as buyers lacked confidence, in view of 
the unsettled condition of the wheat mar- 
ket, and operated only to satisfy actual 
needs. The mills reduced prices, but 
even at the decline buyers are showing 
very little inetrest. Most of the inquiry 
is for the fancy family brands. In soft 
winter straight, near-by goods are un- 
ae the western product and the 
latter is largely nominal. 

New crop flour is being offered to some 
extent, but very little business has been 
—— as the trade is disposed to hold 

for further developments. Stocks of 
old flour are small, but ample for the 
demand. Rye flour is in moderate sup- 
ply and dull. Corn goods show little 
change, and veamens - light. 


William Fulton, si ‘ieee presi- 
dent of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
was here early this week and visited the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 





PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., June 25.—The flour 
market showed a firmer tone the past 
week, though the volume of sales was not 
as large as anticipated. The tendency of 
both bakers and jobbers was to buy for 
immediate needs only. Prices prevailing 
the past week: spring patents, $8.25@ 
9.75; hard winter, $7.50@9,—cotton 98’s, 
car ‘lots, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $6@ 
6.50, bulk. There is a fair demand for 
rye flour. The prices quoted today were: 
pure white, $7.50@8; pure dark, $5.75 

6.25. 


The millfeed market showed a slight 
improvement. Quotations: bran, $21 
ton; standard middlings, $21; flour mid- 
dlings, $26.50; red dog, $33.50. 

NOTES 

Allen B. Cook, trading as the Parnas- 
sus (Pa.) Baking Co. is bankrupt. 
Creditors’ claims total $626. 

C. M. Adams, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., and J. E. 
Sullivan, sales manager Sawyer Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, were here this 
week, 

William Cooper, aged 50, since 1915 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh plant 
of the Ward Baking Co., died this week 
at his home in Pittsburgh after a brief 
illness, 

The Iaeger Produce & Feed Vo. has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
West Virginia, with $25,000 capital, by 
F. P., Lora and W. P. Jennings, Iaeger, 
Ww. Ve. Minnie Jennings, eg og 
Va., and Cynthia L. Haning, Buffalo, 

- 2 


Horace W. Crider, of the Homestead 
Baking Co., Jesse C. Stewart, of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., and R. G. Brisbine, 
of the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
attended the Ohio Association of the 
Baking Industry convention at Cedar 
Point this week. > 

The second annual picnic of the Re- 
tail Master Bakers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh was held at Schuetzen Park, near 
Millvale, on June 22. It was an ideal 
day for an outing and hundreds of bak- 
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ers and their friends, including flour 
and supply men, were on hand. 

Adam Schimmel, a well-known baker 
of Mount Washington, Pittsburgh, and 
vice president of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, who had planned to sail 
for Europe on June 25, was taken seri- 
ously ill on June 21 and was compelled 
to cancel arrangements for his trip. 

Application will be made to the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania on July 10 by 
Harry W., Carl A., Charlotte W., Wil- 
bert G. and Olinde M. Gieske, of Pitts- 
burgh, for a charter for the Gieske Gro- 
cery Co, to deal in flour, baked goods 
and similar commodities, besides gro- 
ceries. 

The Canadian government information 
bureau is preparing to exhibit various 
farm products of Canada, especially 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley and other 
grains, in at least 58 county fairs in 
Pennsylvania this fall. Samples of grains, 
fruits and vegetables are being received 
by F. A. Harrison, local agent at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

C. C. Larus. 


BUFFALO 

Burrao, N, Y., June 25.—Extremely 
dull is the general report from the mills. 
An occasional fair sized order is booked, 
but, as a rule, it has been in process of 
negotiation so long that everybody has 
had a crack at it, and the final price paid 
shows a loss. From all advices the mills 
are taking anything they can get for the 
best spring patent, some sales being 
made as low as $8.50, and while $9 is said 
to be the average price, there are cer- 
tain brands which cannot be obtained for 
less than $9.25. It would be ridiculous 
to mention the higher quotations sent out 
by a few mills. 

Bakers patents are equally as unset- 
tled, and prices are 35@50c under last 
week, with some demand at the bottom, 
which today is difficult to determine, but 
somewhere close to $8.25. First clear is 
in very light supply, with asking prices 
about the same as last week for any- 
thing desirable, and some business pos- 
sible at the top quotation for quick ship- 
ment. Second clear is practically out of 
the market, and there were bids of $5 
for a fair sized lot, track, Buffalo. 

There is little doing in rye flour, al- 
though more rye bread is being made to- 
day than since the war stuff was forced 
on the market. Bakers seem to be im- 
proving the quality, as competition for 
the better class of trade is keen. It is 
safe to say that more rye bread is being 
consumed now than before the war. 

The output of the mills has fallen off 
so far as domestic trade is concerned, 
and it is only the milling in bond which 
has kept the production above previous 
weeks, 

There is little doing for export in pat- 
ents, but a big business could be pl 
in lower grades. There seem to be no 
prospects of clears, especially seconds, 
coming on the market in any quantity 
for a month at least. - 

The local small trade is getting flour 
at its own terms from the little mills, 
and others are forced to meet prices. 
The quoted price for the best family 
patent is $9.50, in 98's. 

Kansas mill representatives here have 
had a fairly good trade this week in old- 
established brands, but other offerings 
were slow. Not much new flour has been 
sold in this section, and all to bakers. 
Prices early were about 50c lower than 
last week, but there was a steady ad- 
vance later, leaving quotations about the 
same as last week for old. Rains are re- 
ported as the reason for the advance to- 
day, which is likely to hold back ship- 
ment of new flour for 10 days or two 
weeks. 

ae prices for Kansas short pat- 
ent, old, were $8.40@8.90, and standard 
patent $7.75@8.25. New short patent 
$7.85@8.40, and standard $7.15@7.85, 
Buffalo rate points. 

No Canadian flour is offered here at 
present. 

Millfeed shows a general decline, with 
bran and middlings leading. Trade has 
been extremely dull in bran, and mills 
are said to have dumped quite a large 
amount at $18 early this week, after 
which an advance of 50@75c was asked. 
Standard middlings were not so plenti- 
ful, and an advance of $1 over bran is 
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being maintained today. Flour mid- 
dlings are scarce, and there is practical- 
ly no red dog. 

Canadian mills shipping to this market 
have been running steadily the past week, 
and are offering bran and middlings 
freely, as trade over on that side is de- 
cidedly slim. A good business was done 
here at $19.50 for bran and middlings, 
and $25 for flour middlings, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Hay here and in Canada is going to 
be a very short crop, which must be tak- 
en into consideration with the general 
predictions of a dry summer, which al- 
ways follows an open winter. Hay deal- 
ers are buying the old crop at present 
low prices. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is in fairly good 
demand and steady. Hominy feed is 
steady with trade quiet. Gluten feed 
practically unchanged and dull. Cot- 
tonseed meal in fair demand and lower. 
Oil meal dull, but not much on the mar- 
ket, and the feeling is steadier. Milo, 
No. 3, scarce and in good demand. No. 
3 mixed is offered at around $1.72@1.77 
per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Brewers’ 
grains scarce at $26, and no distillers’ to 
be had. Alfalfa, $86, old crop, pea 
green, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat in 
light supply at $3.35 per 100 lbs, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rolled oats active and firm, with of- 
ferings light. Oat feed dull and weak. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


WR WHOM 260 cceccssccces 117,525 70 

Least week ...cccccsccccccs 113,570 67 

FOGF GOO oo ccocccvecscecs 117,855 71 

Two years ago ........++. 125,940 76 

Three years ago ......... 57,270 34 
NOTES 


S. B. Sewell, sales manager Inter- 
Ocean Mills, Topeka, Kansas, called here 
this week on his way east. 

Canal shipments of grain from Buf- 
falo to New York this week were 243,- 
175 bus, compared with 50,188 a year ago. 

Buffalo elevators loaded into Canadian 
steamers for Montreal this week 135,000 
bus wheat, while last year 326,000 were 
taken out during the same time. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 3,658,225 bus, compared with 
195,000 bus oats a year ago. At the 
same time the elevators are doing very 
little, and are anxious for business. 

Stocks of wheat here are 721,000 bus, 
compared with 2,218,000 a year ago. 
There are 2,700,000 bus corn here, while 
last year there were only 117,000. No in- 
crease in oats; about 1,900,000 bus here. 

The delegates from the Buffalo Flour 
Club to the National Federated Flour 
Clubs meeting in Chicago are: W. S. 
Preyor, president; Theodore S. Banks, 
vice president; H. C. Veatch, member of 
the executive committee; J. A. Walter, 
president and general manager J. A. 
Walter Milling Co; M. B. Scanlan, and 
Gus G. Buse. 

Balthasar Speidel, who came to Buf- 
falo when 25 years old from Germany 
and opened a bakeshop, which is still in 
operation by his sons, Charles G. and 
William, died this week, aged 74. He in- 
troduced Vienna bread into this country, 
and was also well known for his brand 
of pumpernickel, which is still being 
made. Mr. Speidel withdrew from busi- 
ness in 1903. 

‘ E. BanGasser. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 25.—Millers’ rep- 
resentatives are unanimously of the opin- 
ion that local flour conditions are about 
as quiet as is possible and do any busi- 
ness. A sharp drop in prices from a 
week ago has taken place, quotations 
showing a decline of 50@75c bbl on 
spring wheat flours and 25@50c on hard 
and soft winter wheat grades. 

The trade here has evidently resolved 
to go through the remainder of the crop 
year without paying the high prices for 
flour, for future delivery, based on recent 
speculative quotations for old wheat. As 
a rule, the latter part of June finds the 
large bakers and jobbers with their 
needs for the last half of the year under 
contract. This year it is doubtful if any 
contracts worth mentioning are on the 


books for more than 30-day shipment. 
In most instances, where purchases have 
been made, they were for prompt ship- 
ment, with shipping directions filed with 
the order. 

Certain conditions regarding the mar- 
keting of flour, prevailing in the local 
market at the present time, are unusual. 
Instead of buying by the carload, as is 
usually the case, certain bakers, including 
some of the large ones, have been con- 
tent to purchase from local jobbing 
houses. This has led to a measure of re- 
adjustment as to the brands used, the 
preference being given to dealers who 
are able to make deliveries from stock 
on hand. Cases are cited where some 
of the big buyers are purchasing 50 to 
100 bbls at a time, instead of the usual 
carload. Other New England cities re- 
port similar trading. 

Practically no new wheat flour has 
been sold in this market for future de- 
livery, one member of the trade who 
keeps in close touch with local condi- 
tions making the statement that he knew 
of only one carload. The trouble seems 
to be that neither buyer nor seller is 
clear as to what may be considered a 
reasonable price basis for the opening of 
the new season. 

The demand for corn meal and oatmeal 
continues quiet, with no change in prices. 

* * 


The following were among visitors on 
*change during the week: C. C. Lewis, 
Buffalo; G. W. Hales, Chicago; Stanley 
Jackson, Chicago; H. B. Currie, Toronto; 
A. M. Fish, Minneapolis. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 25.—Probably 
the nearest to a bright spot in the hard 
wheat flour trade here is the excellent 
demand for clears; but it is a small spot, 
with the mills averaging considerably less 
than a half capacity output week by 
week. Most of the clears find their way 
through export outlets. 

When it comes to patents, most mills 
report light sales. About everything sold 
is for immediate delivery. Bakers are 
buying only to meet current needs. The 
same is the case with jobbers and the 
retail trade. 

Prices on hard wheat flours have eased 
off 10@25c bbl this week, following 
wheat. Principal quotations: spring pat- 
ents, $10@10.15 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10.80; bakers patent, 
$9.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
spring straights, $10.30, cotton 98's, 
mostly jobbing; first clears, $7.75@8.75, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $8; 
low grade, around $4.75, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

There still is a little more activity in 
soft wheat flours than in hard. Country 
mills generally are having their share of 
the trade, as state wheat has been selling 
at a close figure, and they buy direct 
from farmers, who in the last fortnight 
have been selling wheat freely at $1.35@ 
1.50. Shippers added freight and com- 
mission to this, so that it cost the city 
miller at least 15@18c more. ‘Today 
millers are offering $1.25@1.35, but not 
anxious to buy. Best brands soft wheat 
straight flour are offered at 10@20c under 
previous figures, or at $7@7.10 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8. 

The little business in entire wheat and 
graham flours is practically on a job- 
bing basis, with customers taking a few 
barrels at most. Graham is offered at 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, and entire wheat at $8.80 
@9, cotton 98’s. Trade in rye flour is 
slow. Some mills are’ sold ahead and 
are not urging sales. Prices are about 
35c under recent quotations, with best 
white brands offered at $8.80@8.90 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands, jobbed here, are dull, and prices 
easy. Light is quoted at $9 bbl, medium 
at $8.50, and dark at $8, all cotton 98's, 
jobbing. 

There is a little more demand for feed, 
particularly from dairymen. Some mills 
here, which had an accumulation, cut 
prices 50c, and cleaned up. Principal 
quotations: spring bran, $25.50@26.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $25; 
winter bran, $28@29, sacked, mostly job- 
bing; spring middlings, $26.50@29.50, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28; win- 
ter middlings, $28@29, sacked, mostly 
jobbing. Rye feed in heavy supply and 
slow at $22@23, sacked, mostly jobbing. 
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Western feed showed better demand this 
week, with prices steady at $33 for 
ound oats and $29 for corn meal, both 
ulk basis. Corn meal, table quality, un- 
changed at $1.50 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WERE is idoxnts $s Skanes 7,600 40 
Last week ....cscsescccees 7,700 41 

Of this week’s total, 5,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

A group of Genesee County farmers 
has organized the Le Roy Grain Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Association to buy and 
sell grain and feed in quantities. 


It is expected the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce will be represented at the 
meeting of interests promoting the all- 
water route from the Great Lakes to the 
seaboard, to be held in Buffalo, June 
29-30. 

‘T. W. Kwapp. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., June 25.—Millers in the 
Omaha territory report that business has 
been somewhat better this week than 
last. There has been fairly good scat- 
tered local buying, not only in this terri- 
tory, but also in the East, and in addi- 
tion some small round lots of flour have 
been sold for export. Shipping direc- 
tions continue plentiful. All sales made 
in the last week have been for prompt 
shipment. The big mills here have been 
running night and day at full capacity, 
and the prospect in general appears to 
be brighter than it was a few weeks ago. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


TO WOO scciepocceseccsa 18,150 75 
EMRE WOGEE 6 oo cvcsicccccces 18,051 74 
fea 12,148 50 
TWO YOOre AGO ...--.ccceee 12,800 53 


Leien Leste. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Surprise’’; No. 128,767. Owner, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“A,” in black oval; No, 140,916. Owner, 
Coger, Tucker & Cheney, Inc., Corning, N. Y. 
Used on selfrising pancake flour. 

“Tijuca”’; No. 141,470. Owner, Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., New York. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Pollyana’; No. 141,503. Owner, Portland 
(Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. Used on self- 
rising wheat flour. 

“Goodenuf,”’ on shield; No. 142,141. Own- 
er, Goodenuf Milling & Feed Co., Minne- 
apolis. Used on stock and poultry food. 

“Colonial,’” with representation of two 
women kneading bread; No. 144,447. Owner, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Judge Rite’; No. 143,934. Owner, Luehr- 
mann Hay & Grain Co., St. Louis. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Curdolac’’; No. 144,450. Owner, Curdolac 
Food Co., Waukesha, Wis. Used on diabetic 
flour. 

“Topaz,’’ and picture of a woman; No. 


144,451. Owner, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, Colo, Used on wheat 
flour, 


“Grandmothers—A & P’’; No. 126,318. 
Owner, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. Used on crushed oats, 
yellow corn meal, farina, pearl tapioca, bar- 
ley, wheat farina. 

“Jazz”; No. 139,847. Owner, W. M. Cosby 
Flour & Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala. Used 
on chicken, dairy, horse, and hog feeds. 

“Sum-Rizer,” with picture of a woman; 
No. 142,107. Owner, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Used on selfrising wheat 
flour. 

“Santa Fe,” with representation of an 
Indian; No. 125,022. Owner, Ranney-Davis 
Mercantile Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. Used 
on package oats, wheat and rice. 

“Bunny Boy Buds’’; No. 129,150. Owner, 
Package Confectionery Co., Boston. Used 
on sugar-coated wheat cereal. 

“Engelhard,” in oval; No. 130,665. Owner, 
A. Engelhard & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Used on rolled oats. 

“King-Falea,”” and figure of crown; No. 
132,290. Owner, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Cincinnati. Used on dairy, cattle and poul- 
try feed. 

“La Kreem’’; No, 134,421. Owner, J. N. 
Jentz, Jersey City, N. J. Used on package 
rice. 

“Perfect Day’; No, 138,406. Owner, Rich- 
land Milling Co., Belleville, Ill. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Astrella,” and star in oval; No. 138,630. 
Owner, Commercial Union of America, Inc., 
New York, Used on wheat flour, 
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The demand for imported flour con- 
tinues to improve, and i prices are 
higher than a week ago. There also ap- 
pears to be more ealbtens in present 
values. Arrivals are still large, but there 
are not so many weak sellers in the mar- 
ket and buyers who, two or three weeks 
ago, had so much flour that they would 
not consider buying more, are gradually 
getting interested in spot flour or near 
delivery. 

Forward prices do not interest this 
market. There has been no pressure 
from millers in the United States and 
Canada to sell, the markets having been 
so erratic that doubtless it has been dif- 
ficult for them to cable firm offers. How- 
ever, sooner or later the markets must 
come together, and it is anticipated that 
in two or three weeks there will possibly 
be a shortage of imported flour in Lon- 
don. 

The flour trade has very little to com- 
plain about, as the firmness in forward 
offers has helped considerably to get a 
better price for spot flour than other- 
wise would have been the case, and it is 
hoped that, in the near future, now that 
the May option has been cleared out of 
the way, the market will settle down, 
with offers from millers more in line 
with ideas on this side. 


MILLING COMBINATIONS 


There are rumors that several of the 
large millers in London are negotiating 
with a view to combination. This evi- 
dently is to counteract the already exist- 
ing combinations in the milling trade, 
and should eventually help to eliminate 
some of the cutting in prices between 
individual millers that formerly existed. 


SHIPMENTS FROM GULF PORTS 


There has been, for some time, con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with the ship- 
ments of flour through the @ulf ports. 
Millers, principally in Kansas, could 
offer at fairly reasonable prices, owing 
to a cheaper freight rate via the Gulf 
than was obtainable for shipments from 
other United States ports. This enabled 
business to be done, but unfortunately, 
as far as London is concerned, it led 
importers into a great amount of trou- 
ble and serious losses. Some large quan- 
tities of flour were sold for definite sea- 
board clearance, but there were such 
serious delays that, instead of the flour 
arriving within about a month, some was 
on the way six weeks or two months. In 
the meantime, prices were reduced, 
causing heavy losses. 

With the new crop of winter wheat in 
view, it behooves millers wishing to use 
the Gulf ports to see that there is some 
guaranty that flour will leave the sea- 
board within contract time. It is not 
sufficient that it should reach the sea- 
board in contract time, or possibly be 
put on board the steamer within the 
time, but that there should be reason- 
able expectation that the goods shall 
leave within the specified period. In 
many cases the delay has been caused 
by there not being sufficient freight to 
enable the vessel to leave. This has pre- 
vented further business being done, the 
result being that millers have received 
fewer orders and importers were pre- 
vented from buying, as they would not 


purchase more under the existing condi- 
tions. 
PRICES 


The price on spot for Canadian 
straights is 68s@68s 6d per 280 lbs, ex- 
store, and Minnesota export patents are 
held for 68s 6d, ex-store, home milled 
flour being 68s, ex-mill, and 1s extra de- 
livered to the baker. 

Australian flour is being sold at 63s 
per 280 lbs, ex-store. The forward posi- 
tion is firmer and, owing to the scarcity 
of freight space, flour is being offered in 
limited quantities for forward ship- 
ment. 

There are very few offers from the 
United States and Canadian mills, and 
prices asked are 66s, c.i.f., for Canadian 
straights, with Minnesota straights at the 
same price. Kansas straights vary in 
price from 60s to 63s, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


There continues to be a good demand 
for millfeed, the price for bran being 
unaltered at £6 15s ton, ex-mill. Mid- 
dlings are a little dearer than last week, 
at £8 15s, ex-mill, 


OATMEAL 


The trade in oatmeal is slow, and al- 
though the forward price is higher than 
a week ago, there is no disposition on the 
pees of buyers to follow the market. 

idlothian on spot is worth 72s 6d and 
Aberdeen 62s 6d, both per 280 lbs, ex- 
store; American, 55s, same terms. The 
price for American oatmeal forward is 
51s, c.i.f. Rolled oats on spot are 60s 
per 280 lbs, ex-store, with the price for 
forward delivery at 52s, c.i.f. 


MEMORIAL DAY IN LONDON 


A large number of Americans and 
Britishers gathered on May 30 in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, to do honor 
by a simple memorial service to the offi- 
cers and men of the United States army 
and navy who fell in the war and lie 
buried in the British Isles. Similar 
solemnities also took place in Paris for 
the American soldiers who lie buried in 
France, and a great concourse of people 
made the annual pilgrimage to the 
American cemetery at Suresnes. 

Among the congregation at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral were the American ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Harvey, Admiral Sims, Earl 
Haig and Viscount Bryce. At the door 
stoad an aged veteran of the American 
Civil War in his uniform, and bearing 
the American flag. 

After the service the congregation 
passed to the crypt of the cathedral and 
assembled in the chapel near the tombs 
of Nelson and Wellington for the un- 
veiling of the magnificent bronze bust 
of George Washington, which has been 
given to the British people by Americans 
connected with the Sulgrave Institution 
of America and some 70 allied American 
organizations. The ceremony of unveil- 
ing the bust was performed by the 
American ambassador, and messages 
were read from the President of the 
United States and Lloyd-George. 

In his message Lloyd-George said: 
“George Washington is held in honor 
throughout the British world, and we 
can now acclaim, as unreservedly as the 
great nation which he brought to birth, 
his splendid patriotism, his unflinching 
political sense, and the lofty standard 
of work and conduct which shaped his 
whole career. In common, I believe, with 
all King George’s subjects today, I am 
glad to know that George Washington’s 
name and features are now enshrined 
for ever amongst our great dead in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s.” 

The leading daily papers, in comment- 
ing on the ceremony, described it as a 
notable event, in that representatives of 


the two English speaking countries as- 
sembled for the common purpose of hon- 
oring a great man who was an English- 
man by birth and tradition before he 
became the leader in founding the new 
Anglo-Saxon republic in America. 


SPEAKERSHIP OF HOUSE OF COMMONS 


J. W. Lowther, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lowther, have undertaken a journey to 
Canada in order to present to the Domin- 
ion Parliament a replica of the chair oc- 
cupied by the speaker in the House of 
Commons at Westminster. No more ap- 
propriate emissary of the members of 
the House of Commons, who are pre- 
senting the gift, could possibly be 
found, for Mr. Lowther has himself oc- 
cupied the original chair for a period 
extending over 15 years, with great dis- 
tinction. He resigned the position, which 
is one of the greatest the kingdom can 
bestow, a few weeks ago, and most won- 
derful tributes of affection and regard 
were paid to him by all who had sat 
under his authority. 

The candidate for the chair is elected 
by the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Lowther was unanimously chosen in 
1906 to fill the position which he him- 
self describes as one of the most re- 
— and exacting, as well as the 

oa to which any politician could be 

led. His family has been connected 
with the House of Commons for 600 
years, and his grandfather was a mem- 
ber for 50 years, but made never a single 
speech. Mr. Lowther entered the House 
in 1884, as the member for Rutland, 
when Mr. Gladstone was in power, and 
in due course he became undersecretary 
for foreign affairs. He was later ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee of 
ways and means, which proved a step- 
ping stone to the speakership. 

No speaker in the history of the House 
of Commons has had greater influence 
and power in guiding that great assem- 
bly than Mr, Lowther. One secret of 
his influence is ascribed to his beautiful 
voice, which is clear but soft, and it is 
said that it is a reflex of his tempera- 
ment, which shows strength, but is full 

eniality, good humor and kindness. 
Nothing can give a better idea of the 
man-than the resolution proposed by Mr. 
Lloyd-George on the day Mr. Lowther 
vacated the chair: 

“That the thanks of this House be giv- 
en to Mr. Speaker for his distinguished 
services in the chair for more than 15 
years; that he be assured that this House 
fully appreciates the zeal, ability, and 
impartiality with which he has dis- 
charged the duties of his high office 
through a period of unusual labor, dif- 
ficulty, and anxiety, and the judgment 
and firmness with which he has main- 
tained its privileges and dignity; and 
that this House feels the strongest sense 
of his unremitting attention to the con- 
stantly increasing business of Parlia- 
ment and the uniform urbanity and kind- 
ness which have earned for him the re- 
spect and esteem of this House.” 

He has been followed in the great 
position by a business man, one of the 
great middle class of England, J. H. 
Whitley, who for some years has acted 
as deputy speaker. He was until re- 
cently a master cotton spinner in Hali- 
fax, and has that quiet, slow speech and 
manner which are characteristic of York- 
shiremen. His ability, tactfulness and 
friendliness have won the esteem of his 
fellow-members, and he received enthusi- 
astic support in his election to the speak- 
ership. 

T. P. O'Connor, in describing him, says 
that he lives in the utmost simplicity, and 
is incapable of any extravagance, per- 
sonal or social. He is the embodiment 
of the middle classes, whereas Mr. Low- 


ther is a great aristocrat. “The late 
speaker would look at home even in an 
ancient carriage with outriders, but it 
would be no surprise to see Mr. Whitley 
riding on the top of a bus.” 


THE CEREAL SITUATION IN AUSTRIA 


Some articles have recently been ap- 
pearing in the Daily Telegraph, written 
by Colonel Repington, as to economic 
conditions in Austria, and the follow- 
ing remarks in regard to the cereal situ- 
ation in that country are especially in- 
teresting: 

“The cultivated area in New Austria 
fell from 1,770,000 hectares in 1913 to 
1,400,000 in 1919. The fall was due to 
the losses in the war, the attractions of 
war industries, the difficulty of obtaining 
manures and machines, and requisitions 
of a forced character. The same causes 
helped to produce the reduction of the 
yield per hectare, which amounted to 59 
per cent, including both rye and wheat. 
The first duty, therefore, was to restore 
the old acreage under cultivation and to 
improve the yield of each crop. 

“Were the old area to be recovered 
and the yield to rise to the average fig- 
ure for some other wheat producing 
countries, Austria would become almost 
independent of foreign imports, but this 
implies a doubling of the yield per hec- 
tare, which is difficult to expect under 
the sometimes unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions and the conservative methods of 
the peasants. 

“At the beginning of this year the 
present Austrian food minister, Dr. 
Griinberger, calculated upon a supply of 
100,000 tons of home grown cereals, and 
found that he had to purchase abroad 
214,000 tons of wheat, 214,000 tons of 
rye, and 132,000 tons of corn to make the 
position secure. 

“The actual amount required in all 
was about 900,000 tons, of which nearly 
300,000, in addition to the 100,000 tons 
of home grown produce earmarked for 
state purposes, were left in the hands of 
the peasants and served to feed them 
and their belongings, including laborers, 
and for employment in bartering for 
goods needed by the farmers. The bal- 
ance of 500,000 to 600,000 tons is drawn 
from the United States, the Argentine, 
and Jugo-Slavia. Its annual cost is 
reckoned at eighteen milliards of crowns, 
or about three quarters of the total reve- 
nue of the country, the exact amount de- 
pending on the state of the exchange. 

“The compulsory requisitioning of 
100,000 tons of the home grown crop is 
highly unpopular among the farmers, be- 
cause they are forced to sell at 20 
crowns to the 100 kilogram, which is 
only half the market price, and illicit 
traders offer the farmer very much more. 
Another difficulty is that the Austrian 
currency, owing to the terrible deprecia- 
tion of the exchange, is almost valueless 
in the country districts, which have re- 
lapsed into a system of barter. 

“They have not only to pay their labor- 
ers and skilled fence Boat in foodstuffs, 
but also to use food for all their shop- 
ping. Therefore they hoard their grain, 
and the 100,000 tons come in but slowly, 
while any ‘rigorous measures might lead 
to riots if compulsion could be effectual- 
ly employed.” 


NOTES 


Harry Bresky, of the Seaboard Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo., returned to 
London this week from a continental 
trip. He is now visiting the United 
Kingdom markets. 

John W. Cain, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has returned 
to London after a short visit in the north 
of England, where he has relatives. He 
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is planning to leave for the Continent 
in a few days. 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, Evansville, Ind. has just re- 
turned to England from South Africa, 
where he went in the interests of his 
firm. He stopped at Paris on the home- 
ward journey, and made the trip from 
there to London by air. 

W. R. Clarke, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, is in London for 
a few days preparatory to making a trip 
on the Continent. He has been visiting 
United Kingdom markets during the last 
few weeks, and was in Dublin on the day 
of the burning of the custom house. 

A. C. Andrews, of the Andrews Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, ,accompanied by _ his 
daughter, is in London for a few days, 
and paid a visit to The Northwestern 
Miller’s office. They have been making 
a tour of the Continent, and are plan- 
ning to spend the remainder of their 
time in Scotland. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 30 


The week has been extremely dull, 
especially in the north of Ireland, where 
everything has been affected by the coal 
strike and the elections for the new 
Irish parliament. The weather has been 
brilliantly fine and home baking con- 
spicuous by its absence, throwing the 
bulk of trade into the hands of the local 
bakers, which has brought about a slow 
demand for home made flours and a 
better one for imported strong sorts. 
While Irish millers have been inclined ‘to 
reduce prices in order to meet foreign 
competition, English millers have ad- 
vanced them in many instances Is@1s 6d 
per sack. 

Irish soft flour is still quoted at 67s 
6d@69s per 280 lbs, and millers are 
fighting an uphill battle against flours of 
the Oregon and Pacific Coast type, which 
are offering on spot at 64@65s. The 
latter, however, do not affect so much 
the southern and western Irish millers, 
who are at present very busy. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Shipment prices for soft patents are 
in the neighborhood of 61s 9d per 280 
lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for best sorts. 
Canadian springs are selling at 68s 6d, 
Belfast, and the same price Dublin, 
while the finest sorts from Minneapolis 
are obtainable at the same price. Ship- 
ment figures have not maintained the 
strength exhibited a week ago, as there 
have been indications that 66s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 67s, Dublin, would be ac- 
cepted for good Canadian springs, etrly 
June seaboard shipment. Kansas flours 
have maintained their price at 60s, net, 
ci.f., for June/July shipment, either 
port. Australian flours have been freely 
offered at 54s, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin. The tendency of prices, as indi- 
cated by cables generally, is lower, and 
the volume of business less than a week 
ago. . . 

OATMEAL 


Irish oatmeal has been in steady de- 
mand at the unchanged price of 80s per 
280 lbs, ex-mill. American and Canadian 
is 57s 6d on spot, and the demand is 
better than a week ago. For June/July 
seaboard the price is 48@50s. 


FEED 


Mill offals have not improved, and the 
easier tendency exhibited a week ago 
has become more pronounced. The best 
broad white bran is on offer at £10 5s 
ton, with small white about £9 10s. The 
demand for all classes of corn products 
has been quieter, though no change from 
£14 ton, ex-mill, for common meal is 
reported. Millers are, however, soliciting 
bids, and are anxious for more business. 

For linseed cakes the demand is chief- 
ly from hand-to-mouth buyers, who are 
willing to take delivery only for their 
immediate requirements. Finest import- 
ed prime western cake is offered at £14 
ton, net, c.if., Belfast or Dublin, for 
near positions, and for spot £14 10s. 
Continental offers have béen withdrawn, 
owing to the cheapness of American 
offers. 

American cottonseed meal, about 40 
per cent oil and albuminoids, is offered 
for shipment at £12 ton, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, without finding buyers. 
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Cake of home manufacture is quoted at 
£14, ex-mill. 
* * 

H. M. Pollock, chairman and managing 
director of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., 
flour importers, Belfast, has been elect- 
ed a member of the new parliament for 
Ulster. Mr. Pollock polled a large num- 
ber of votes, as he is very popular with 
all classes in Belfast. It is freely re- 
ported that he will be the first chancellor 
of the exchequer in the new Irish parlia- 
ment. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, MAY 30 


The past week has shown less activity 
than the previous one. Although after 
the rise the price fell again, the effect 
was nominal, as the dollar rate moved 
upward so quickly that the decline in 
quotation was completely wiped out by 
the higher rate quoted, which recently 
has run up from around $2.75 to fully 
$2.86. 

The only attention given to fresh of- 
fers was for Kansas patents at $8.50 
per 100 kilos, c.i.f., for new crop flour, 





July shipment, but after the previous 
sales at $3@8.25, most of the importers 
preferred to wait. 

Minnesota patents were quoted at 
fi2914, for prompt shipment, and a cou- 
ple of sales were effected, but the price 
is considerably above Kansas parity, for 
while in pre-war times the Minnesota 
patents always fetched fully fll per 220 
Ibs above good Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents, importers now cannot see their way 
to pay much of a premium for the Min- 
nesota flour, since our bakers have 
learned how to manipulate the Kansas 
patents. vd 

For central Europe there is still a 

ood demand for straight and first clear 

ours, but there are no offerings, and no 
fresh business has been reported of any 
importance. 

The hot weather prevailing till the end 
of the week was succeeded by a much 
lower temperature, with copious rains in 
various parts, which were much needed. 
More rain, however, is still required to 
improve the backward condition of the 
crops. 








DEFICIENT SHIPMENTS AND DEFAULT 





A Review of the Leading Court Decisions Holding That Buyer May Reject 
Delivery Not Conforming to Contract 


By A. L. H. STREET 


This article has been posers in re- 
sponse to a suggestion that there exists 
in the flour and feed trade a general 
misunderstanding that a shipping seller 
is not to be regarded as being in default 
as to the whole of a contract of sale 
where he ships less than the contract 
quantity—that, in such case, he is in de- 
fault only as to the excess of the goods 
called for by the contract above those 
tendered the buyer. 

Howsoever general this understanding 
may be, an examination of the judicial 
authorities on the subject shows that it 
is inaccurate. 
qualifiedly calls for delivery of a certain 
number of barrels of flour, or a specified 
quantity of any other commodity, and 
the seller ships less, he is giving the buy- 
er a chance to speculate on market fluc- 
tuations. If the market goes down, the 
buyer can reject the delivery on the sole 
ground of the deficiency in quantity, re- 
gardless of the actual effect upon him 
produced by the short shipment. If the 
market goes up, he can accept the short 
delivery and hold the seller liable for 
damages for nondelivery of the excess. 
As to such contracts, no qualification of 
the rule just stated seems to be recog- 
nized, save where the deficiency is so 
slight as to be negligible. 

It follows that if the seller desires to 
reserve leeway in delivery in the matter 
of quantity he must do it by appropriate 
provision in his contract. 

Nor is it to be supposed that vulner- 
ability of contracts in this regard can 
be avoided by merely stating “about” 
1,000 bbls of flour, or 1,000 bbls of flour, 
“more or less,” in such sense as to afford 
opportunity for a material variation 
from 1,000 bbls. A material variation 
should be specifically protected by a 
clause in the contract if there is any 
likelihood that the seller will not be in a 
position to deliver the quantity primarily 
called for by the agreement. 

The highest court of the land has sanc- 
tioned the rules of law involved in the 
foregoing observations. Norrington vs. 
Wright, 115 U.S, 188, and Brawley vs. 
United States, 96 U.S. 168. After re- 
viewing these cases, we will set forth 
state appellate court decisions making 
specific application of the principles to 
the flour and grain trades. It will be 
noted that, ations the Brawley case 
did not arise in either of these trades, 
the United States Supreme Court uses a 
hypothetical grain transaction with a 
mill to illustrate the rules. laid down in 
that case. 

The main point decided in the Norring- 
ton case was that under a contract for 
shipment from abroad of 5,000 tons of 
iron rails, deliverable in monthly install- 
ments of about 1,0@0 tons, the buyer 
might rescind for substantial failure to 
deliver 1,000 tons each month. The court 


Where a contract un-. 


held that deliveries of 833 tons a month 
left the seller in default; and that the 
word “about,” used in connection with 
1,000 tons, allowed “no more than slight 
and unimportant deficiencies” to be sub- 
sequently made up. 

“The seller is bound to deliver the 
quantity stipulated, and has no right 
either to compel the buyer to accept a 
less quantity, or to require him to select 
part of a greater quantity; and when 
the goods are to be shipped in certain 
proportions monthly, the seller’s failure 
to ship the required quantity in the first 
month gives the buyer the same right to 
rescind the whole contract that he would 
have had if it had been agreed that all 
the goods should be delivered at once,” 
says the Supreme Court. 

The opinion quotes, with apparent ap- 
proval, suggestion of an English chan- 
cellor that no reason for reaching a con- 
trary conclusion is afforded by the fact 
that it gives “means by which purchasers, 
without any real cause, would frequent- 
ly obtain an excuse for rejecting con- 
tracts when prices had dropped,” be- 
cause “the nonfulfillment of any term in 
any contract is a means by which a pur- 
chaser is able to get rid of the contract 
when prices have dropped.” 

However, the English decisions in gen- 
eral on this subject seem to be some- 
what in conflict, and it will not be here 
attempted to outline the law applied in 
English courts. 

In the Brawley case, the United States 
Supreme Court said: “The addition of 
the qualifying words ‘about,’ ‘more. or 
less,” and the like, in such cases, is only 
for the purpose of providing against ac- 
cidental variations arising from slight 
and unimportant excesses or deficiencies 
in number, measure and weight. 

“If, however, the qualifying words are 
supplemented by other stipulations or 
conditions which give them a broader 
scope or a more extensive significancy, 
then the contract is to be governed by 
such added stipulations or conditions. 
As, if it be agreed to furnish so many 
bushels of wheat, more or less, according 
to what the party receiving it shall re- 
quire for the use of his mill, then the 
contract is not governed by the quantity 
named, nor by that quantity with slight 
and unimportant variation, but by what 
the receiving party shall require for the 
use of. his mill; and the variation will 
depend upon his discretion and require- 
ments, so:long as he acts in good faith.” 

In the case of Lawrence vs, El Paso 
Grain & Milling Co., 214 S.W. 512, the 
Texas court of civil appeals at El Paso 
followed the United States Supreme 
Court’s decisions above cited, in a case 
which specifically involved a sale of flour. 
In that case plaintiff asserted breach of 
a contract for a sale of 1,000 bbls of 
Minneapolis flour f.o.b. El Paso. But 
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it was held that if 52 bbls were damaged 
on arrival at the place of delivery—El 
Paso—the buyer was justified in reject- 
ing the undamaged, as well as the dam- 
aged, portion of the shipment. The trial 
judge entered judgment in plaintiff's 
favor, but the court of civil appeals re- 
versed it. 

Referring to the buyer’s contention 
that “before plaintiff could recover he 
must show a tender of the amount and 
grade ef flour contracted for, and that 
it was in merchantable condition,’ the 
appellate court says: 

“There is pleading and evidence from 
defendant that some of the flour that 
was shipped was damaged by water. 
Appellee [the seller] urges as a counter 
proposition ‘that . . . he offered to re- 
place the damaged flour. . . .’ The 
question presented is, Was it a compli- 
ance with the provisions of this contract 
to tender 1,000 bbls of flour, 52 sacks of 
which were damaged, and then, upon re- 
jection by the purchaser because of the 
damaged flour, was it a sufficient tender 
to write to the purchaser, ‘I am willing 
to agree to deliver to you the additional 
52 sacks of flour in good condition, or 
I will deduct that amount from the con- 
tract price according to the rate agreed 
to be paid by you’?... 

“Where, as in this case, the contract 
provided that the flour should conform 
to sample and for a specific amount, 
1,000 bbls, and for delivery in a specific 
manner and at a definite place, a fail- 
ure to comply with any one of the condi- 
tions precedent is sufficient ground for 
repudiating the whole contract... . 

“There is practically no dispute in 
this case that the 52 sacks of flour were 
in a damaged condition; in fact, plaintiff 
has virtually admitted it by his letter 
offering to replace it by ‘delivering 52 
sacks of flour in good condition, and 
this does not meet the provisions of the 
contract. His contract is to place in cars 
the 1,000 bbls of flour as per sample 
shown, f.o.b. El Paso, Texas.” 

A case illustrating the point that a 
buyer need not accept a greater quantity 
than contracted for is Brunswig vs. East 
Point Milling Co., 74 S.E. 448. The fol- 
lowing brief abstract constitutes all that 
is reported in connection with the case: 

“A contract for the sale of ‘one car 
No. 2 white corn, 1,000 bus bulk, price 
911%4c per bu f.o.b. East Point, Ga.’ is 
not complied with by the tender at the 
point of delivery of 1,071 bus of corn of 
the quality contracted for. 

“The contract being unambiguous, evi- 
dence of a custom of the trade that in 
sales of the character involved there 
might be a variance, in the quantity con- 
tracted for, of from 50 to 100 bus, was 
not admissible. 

“Failure by the purchaser to assign 
the variation in quantity as a reason for 
his refusal to accept is not a waiver of 
his right, when sued for the purchase 
price, to plead the failure of the seller 
to comply with the contract with respect 
to the ged tendered.” 

Stated differently, the second para- 
graph of this decision of the Georgia 
court of appeals means that no general 
understanding of the trade that a con- 
tract to deliver 1,000 bus of corn or 
bbls of flour permits tender of 950 or 
1,050 bus or bbls can be pleaded to ex- 
cuse tender of more or less than the 
contract quantity. This is an application 
of the general rule of law that proof of 
trade custom or usage will not be re- 
ceived to contradict. the plain terms of 
an unambiguous contract reduced to 
writing. 

But it is not to be overlooked that it 
becomes a material matter in some cases 
to ascertain whether the contract was 
for delivery f.o.b. the shipping point or 
f.o.b. the destination. If flour or feed 
has been sold f.o.b. the mill, the mere 
fact of deficiency at the destination does 
not show that the shipping seller has not 
tendered and constructively delivered to 
the buyer the full contract quantity, ex- 
cept as there may be accompanying proof 
of circumstances from which it may be 
legitimately inferred that, in fact, the 
shipment was short when loaded. An In- 
diana decision shows that this is true 
(13 Ind. App. 182), and the cases we 
have cited are not inconsistent with this 
view. 

The opinion of the Pennsylvania su- 
preme court in R. & O. Oil Co. vs. 
Hughey, 56 Pa. St. 322, shows that the 
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adequacy of quantity loaded may involve 
the question as to who must bear a loss 
of the shipment before its actual receipt 
by the buyer. In that case, defendant 
contracted to buy four barges of oil in 


barrels rentl f.o.b. | y 
coon (one y f.o.b. loading point) 


par ial aX Bs ae completed fire 
ar, and oil. court 
held that the loss was. ny — 
uyer’s, but plaintiff seller’s, saying: 
othe defendant could not be compelled 
to take a partly filled barge when he had 
cont for full ones, any more than, 
if he had contracted for a barrel of oil, 
could he have been compelled to accept 
one half or quarter full. 

In the Maryland case of Salmon vs. 
Boykin, 66 Md, 541, defendants were up- 
held in refusal to receive an imported 
cargo of 508 tons of goods where 573 
had been bargained for. The court of 
a incidentally said: 

appellees were not bound to ac- 
cept this delivery. They had the right to 
stand on the very terms of the contract, 
and it is not for us to speculate as to the 
reasons and motives by which they are 
governed. In contracts of this kind, 
parties may qualify to some extent the 
quantity by the words ‘about’ or ‘more 
or less,’ or by words of like import, or 
they may stipulate in Ba ps terms what 
excess or diminution shall avoid the con- 
tract. In the absence of a stipulation 
of some kind to the contrary, the seller 
must deliver, or offer to deliver, goods in 
the quantity and of the quality con- 
tracted for. 
. Because the United States circuit 
court of appeals, eighth circuit, is a 
court of very high authority in a circuit 
where the largest mill centers of the 
country lie, its remarks in the case of 
United States vs. Pine River Logging & 
Improvement Co., 89 Fed. 907, are par- 
ticularly pertinent: 

“When an agreement is entered into 
to sell and deliver a certain quantity of 
an article, the amount specified is often 
regarded as material and determinative 
of the amount sold, notwithstanding the 
use of the qualifying words ‘about’ or 
‘more or less’ in connection with the 
amount specified. In many cases the use 
of such qualifying words in connection 
with some specified quantity is merely 
intended to cover the case of a slight 
variation in quantity, which may be due 
to accident, or to an inherent difficulty in 
making a delivery of the precise quan- 
~*~ sold.” : 

e give this brief résumé of the law 
as stated in 35 Cyc. 202: 

“Generally, a specification of quantity 
in a contract of sale will be regarded as 
material. The full quantity contracted 
for must be delivered at the time and 
place specified, to constitute a sufficient 
delivery, and the buyer is in general not 
obliged to accept or pay for a less quan- 
tity, the failure of the seller to deliver 
the quantity specified constituting a to- 
tal breach of the contract. But under 
the terms of the contract, delivery of all 
at one time may not be contemplated, 
and in such case the buyer c&nnot re- 
fuse a partial delivery if it is made in 
time. If, however, in the case of a de- 
ficient delivery the buyer retains the por- 
tion delivered, he is liable for the part 
so accepted and retained. 

“Some courts deny the seller’s right to 
recover on a partial delivery. Thus, in 
New York, the rule has been adopted 
that on a partial delivery the buyer is 
not liable for the part delivered, in the 
absence of any waiver of full compli- 
ance. The rule has, however, been modi- 
fied, and the seller allowed to recover in 
cases where the buyer by his conduct 
has waived a full delivery. The New 
York rule has been followed in some 
other jurisdictions” (citing decisions of 
the New Jersey, Ohio and North Caro- 
lina courts). 

In Minnesota and those other states 
which have adopted the uniform sale of 
o act, this subject is controlled by 

following codified rules: 

“Where the go Foy Some Me the buy- 
er a quantity of goods less than he con- 
tracted to sell, the buyer may reject 
them, but if the buyer accepts or re- 
tains the so delivered, knowing 
that the seller is not going to perform 
the contract in full, he must pay for 
them at the contract rate. If, however, 
the ere has used or disposed of the 
goods delivered before he knows that the 
Seller is not going to perform the con- 
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tract in full, the buyer shall not be liable 
for more than the fair value to him of 
the so received. 

“Where the — a to the buy- 
er a quantity o oe rger than 
contracted to sell, the baer ae accept 
the goods included in the contract and 
reject the rest, or he may reject the 
whole. If the buyer accepts the whole 
of the so delivered, he must pay 
for them at the contract rate. 

“Where the seller delivers to the buy- 
er the goods he contracted to sell, mixed 
with s of a different description not 
included in the contract, the buyer may 
accept the goods which are in accordance 
with the contract and reject the rest, or 
he may reject the whole. 

“The provisions of this section are sub- 
ject to any usage of trade, special agree- 
ment, or course of dealing between the 
parties.” 





English Sales Law 


In the foregoing summary of Ameri- 
can court decisions holding that a buyer 
may reject a delivery if it be deficient in 
quantity, it was indicated that some con- 
flict exists between decisions of the Eng- 
lish courts on this subject. This supple- 
mental survey is designed to review the 
English cases. 

irst, however, it should be noted that 
the mere fact that goods sold are in- 
tended for export to England does not 
necessarily make the contract subject to 
the English law. If a contract to sell 
mill products is made in this country and 
is to be performed here, as we under- 
stand to be the case under the ordinary 
transaction, as where they are exported 
under a c.i.f. contract, it is governed by 
the laws of this country. The courts on 
both sides of the Atlantic seem to agree 
on this proposition. (12 Corpus Juris, 
450. 


But, after all, the weight of English 
judicial authority appears to be con- 
sonant with the American cases on the 
point that a seller’s omission to deliver 
the full oy, called for by his con- 
tract gives the buyer a loophole for re- 
jecting the delivery. In fact, the ques- 
tion appears to be settled by the follow- 
ing provision of the English sale of 
goods act of 1893, which is almost iden- 
tical in wording with a corresponding 
section in our uniform sales act: 

“Where the seller delivers to the buyer 
a quantity of goods less than he con- 
tracted to sell, the buyer may reject 
them, but if the buyer accepts the goods 
so delivered, he must pay for them at 
the contract rate.” 

In passing, it is to be noted that our 
sales act makes the buyer’s obligation to 
pay for short delivery at the contract 
rate conditional upon the buyer accept- 
ing such delivery “knowing that the seller 
is not going to perform the contract in 
full.” 

Some of the latest expressions of the 
English courts on the subject here under 
consideration appear in the following 
cited cases: 

A rule of the London Dried Fruit As- 
sociation permitted a variation of only 5 
per cent in deliveries under contracts 
calling for “about” a specified quantity. 
A trial judge held that, under a contract 
to deliver “about 4,000 cases” of cur- 
rants, a tender of 4,202 cases—only two 
more than the rules of the association 
permitted to be tendered—was not valid. 
On appeal it was declared that the buyer 
had waived‘any right to object to the 
quantity tendered. But it does not ap- 
pear that the appellate court took a 
position inconsistent with the buyer’s 
right to have rejected the tender except 
for such waiver. (Lomas & Co. vs. 
Barff, 17 T.L.R. 487, 18 T.L.R. 461.) 

Under a similar custom of the coal 
trade—allowing a variation of 5 per 
cent either way under a contract to sell 
“about” a given number of tons—it was 
held that there was no default, under a 
contract to deliver “about” 18,500 tons 
of coal in monthly installments, where 
the last installment was short 455 tons 
of filling the contract. But there is noth- 
ing in the decision inconsistent with a 
holding that where a contract calls for 
a definite quantity of goods, delivery of 
less leaves the seller in default. (So- 
ciete Anonyme |’Industrielle Russo-Belge 
vs. Scholfield, 7 Com. Cas. 114.) 

In Harland & Wolff vs. Burstall, 
Mew’s Digest of English Case Law 


(1898-1910), col. 1394, it was held that 
a contract for shipment of 500 loads of 
timber, c.if., Quebec to Belfast, was 
broken where but 470 loads were shipped. 

Referring to older cases decided in 
England, it appears that a buyer’s re- 
fusal to receive 97 bales of hides under 
a contract for 115 was held to be wrong- 
ful only because the contract was quali- 
fied by providing “or any less number 
that may arrive.” (Beckh vs. Page, 12 
Mew’s English Case Law Digest, 541.) 

Under a contract to deliver a cargo of 
wheat “of about 2,000 quarters of wheat 
—say 1,800 to 2,200 quarters,” it was de- 
cided that the buyer was not bound to 
accept a cargo of less than 1,800 or more 
that 2,200 quarters. (Tamvaco vs. 
Lucas, 12 Mew’s Digest, 543.) 

Other English cases in point were re- 
viewed by the United States Supreme 
Court in Norrington vs. Wright, 6 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 12, holding that a buyer may 
rescind a contract for failure of the sell- 
er to ship the full quantity required by 
his contract. In view of argument of 
counsel in that case concerning the state 
of the law on the subject in England, 
the Supreme Court observed that a care- 
ful examination of the recent English 
cases failed to disclose any rule incon- 
sistent with that laid down by the Su- 
preme Court. It was also remarked that 
“a diversity in the law, as administered 
on the two sides of the Atlantic, concern- 
ing the interpretation of contracts of 
this kind, is greatly to be deprecated.” 

The Supreme Court shows that in 
Hoare vs. Rennie it was angry ! de- 
cided by an English court that a buyer 
was not bound to accept delivery of an 
installment short as to quantity. In that 
case it was observed by an eminent 
judge, Chief Baron Pollock, that courts 
ought not to undertake to make con- 
tracts for parties, and that defendant 
buyers “were no more bound to accept 
the short quantity than if a single deliv- 
ery had been contracted for.” 

On the other hand, it was decided in 
another case—Brandt vs. Lawrence— 
that a contract for delivery of 4,500 
quarters of oats, 10 per cent more or less, 
bound the buyer to accept a cargo of 


- 1,189 quarters shipped on time, although 


the remaining 3,361 quarters sent were 
not shipped within the contract time. 

This conflict in decisions appears to 
have been settled by the House of Lords 
in Bowes vs. Shand. Speaking of a con- 
tract for shipment of rice from Madras 
to London, Lord Chancellor Cairns said: 

“If it be admitted that the literal 
meaning would imply that the whole 
quantity must be put on board during 
a specified time, it is no answer to that 
literal meaning . . . to say that it puts 
an additional burden on the seller with- 
out corresponding benefit to the purchas- 
er; that it is a matter of which the sell- 
er and purchaser are the best judges. 
Nor is it any reason for saying that it 
would be a means by which purchasers, 
without any real cause, would frequent- 
ly obtain an excuse for rejecting con- 
tracts when prices had dropped. The 
nonfulfillment of any term in any con- 
tract is a means by which a purchaser is 
able to get rid of the contract when 
prices have dropped; but that is no rea- 
son why a term found in a contract 
should not be fulfilled.” 

Still later, the English court of ap- 
peal decided in the case of Reuter vs. 
Sala, 4 C.P. Div. 239, that under a con- 
tract calling for “about 25 tons (more 
or less) black pepper” to be shipped in 
November, the buyer was not bound to 
accept delivery of either a 20-ton ship- 
ment in November or a 5-ton shipment in 
December. 

In Honck vs. Muller, 7 Q.B. 239, the 
converse of the principle was applied in 
favor of a seller; it being held that, un- 
der a contract for 2,000 tons of pig 
iron to be delivered, at the buyer’s op- 
tion, in November, or equally over No- 
vember, December and January, the buy- 
er’s failure to order out any delivery in 
November justified the seller in cancel- 
ing the contract. 

So the United States Supreme Court 
concluded (1885) that the greater weight 
of English judicial authority was con- 
sistent with its holding in the Norring- 
ton case. And, as noted earlier in this 
article, since that time the rule has been 
codified by the English sale of goods 
act of 1893 and followed in several other 
English decisions. 


pending any review. 
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WISCONSIN MARKET LAW 


Drastic Measure Passed by Legislature— 
Permits Arbitrary Interference with 
Business—A Farmers’ Bill 


Mitwavxere, Wis., June 25.—What is 
considered to be the most drastic state 
trade commission law in the United 
States, and exceeding in scope the pro- 
visions of the Federal Trade Commission 
act, has been passed by both houses of 
the Wisconsin legislature and was sent 
to the governor today. He is expected 
to sign the measure. It was twice de- 
feated by amendments, through the ef- 
forts of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, but each time was shorn of 
the amendments and repassed. The only 
amendment carried with the original text 
provides for appeal to the courts from 
the state’s actions under the measure, 
such appeal to act as a stay of pro. 
ceedings. 

The provisions give the state market- 
ing commissioner broad powers to inves- 
tigate business, order changes in func- 
tions and procedure, and close a business 
if deemed advisable. The measure was 
proposed by farmer legislators, and is 
particularly intended to apply to the 


grain and milling industries. Under its 
terms, “marketing” includes packing, 
storing, offering or shipping to a point 


within the state, if any of these acts are 
for the purpose of commerce and sale. 
“Business” is defined as any business, ex- 
cept that of banks and public utilities, 
and no form of business is exempt. It 
creates a new state market department 
to be known as “the Wisconsin depart- 
ment of markets,’ with trade commis- 
sion powers. 

The new department may obtain and 
furnish information relative to prices, 
profits and costs involved in production 
or distribution, and relative to demand, 
sales, purchases, deliveries, receipts, of- 
fers, acceptances, storage and commer- 
cial movements. The commissioner is 
given arbitrary powers to get such in- 
formation. He may obtain and furnish 
lists of persons engaged in production or 
distribution, and practically any kind of 
information he deems it advisable to get. 

The department may five assistance to 
the —— or reorganization of co- 
operative enterprises, public markets, 
etc. Upon public hearing, standards for 
the grade or classification of food prod- 
ucts and farm products are to be made. 

The department may, without hearing, 
suspend the right of any person to mar- 
ket a product, for violation of standards 
established by it; may issue general or- 
ders forbidding methods of competition 
in business or trade which it deems un- 
fair; it is to assist any person who may 
suffer pecuniary loss because of the vio- 
lation by any other person or any order 
issued by the department, and such per- 
son or business shall recover twice the 
amount of the pecuniary loss, with costs. 

The department may issue orders after 
hearings, forbidding methods of distribu- 
tion. which it deems wasteful. No person 
will be permitted to fail to comply with 


a subpoena or fail to supply pertinent ° 
he de 


documents demanded by t partment. 
The commissioner or an official employee 
may have access to and may copy any 
document in the possession or control of 
any person engaged in business. They 
may have access during usual business 
hours to any warehouse, stockyards, rail- 
road yard or car, storage plant, etc. No 
person is excused from testifying or ren- 
dering a report, or producing a docu- 
ment on demand from the department. 
The department makes its own rules of 
procedure and practice. 

Penalties for a violation of the many 
provisions run from fines not exceeding 
$5,000 or imprisonment in the county jail 
for not more than one year, to both. 
The department’s findings of fact, if sup- 
ported by evidence, shall be conclusive. 
In the original draft of the measure, 
there was a provision permitting no stay 
or suspension of orders or regulations 


L. E. Meyer. 





According to late statistics in Uruguay 
there are 3,704 industrial establishments 
which employ 36,872 laborers, 5,849 com- 
mercial houses employing 23,647 clerks 
and other workers, and 401 other firms 
with 12,374 employees. 
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THE IDEAL MILL 


(Continued from page 1498.) 


The “Fish River Roller Mills” is not 
for sale at any price; so long as the 
water flows it will continue to operate. 
On Sunday afternoons, neighboring farm- 
ers with their wives and families often 
honor it with their visits and seem -to 
take great pleasure from its inspection, 
sometimes remarking that they used to 
build water wheels like this in the old 
country when they were kids. The chil- 
dren of the village are much pleased with 
it, opening its door, peering into its win- 
dows and pointing out its various attrac- 
tions. Somehow the mill has the quality 
of reviving youthful thoughts despite its 
apparent age, for it looks as if it had 
stood where it is for a hundred years or 
more, 

I expect to attend the Chicago conven- 
tion this month, and for the first time I 
shall have the right to claim that I am a 
miller, by virtue of the fact that I ac- 
tually own and operate a mill. In evi- 
dence thereof I submit the reproduction 
of a drawing of the plant shown here- 


with. 
Tue O. M. 








GRAIN STORAGE PROFITS 


Federal Trade Commission Makes Report. to 
Congress on Earnings of Terminal 
and Country Elevators 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
made public simultaneously with its sub- 
mission to Congress a report on the 
profits of terminal and country elevators. 
The report is preliminary to the later 
publication of a complete report on the 
commission’s investigation of the grain 
trades. A summary of the report issued 
by the commission follows: 

In view of the present bills before 
Congress with reference to the regulation 
of the grain trade, and of the present 
wide public interest in the problem of 
grain marketing, the commission makes 
this special report covering the operating 
results of a number of elevators in the 
principal terminal markets and a much 
larger number of country elevators lo- 
— in the principal grain producing 
states, 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Rate of return on total investment, 
including borrowed funds.—Consolidated 
results of terminal elevator companies in 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis and 
Duluth are shown for 10 companies for 
six years (1912-13 to 1916-17 and 1919- 
20); for 12 companies for four of these 
years (all except 1912-13 and 1913-14); 
for 13 companies for two years (1916-17 
and 1919-20). Consolidated results for 
the crop year 1919-20 are also shown for 
14 companies in the foregoing four mar- 
kets, and for seven companies in Chicago. 

Since the results for the 10 terminal 
elevator companies run through the en- 
tire six years, and do not differ appre- 
ciably from those of the larger groups in 
any year, except 1919-20, this statement 
summarizes the results for the 10 com- 
pany group, as typical in general, but 
points out particular instances in which 
the other groups show different results. 

The rate of return on total investment, 
including borrowed funds, for the 10 
company group was lowest in 1913-14, 
when it averaged 8.78 per cent, and high- 
est in 1914-15, when it averaged 20.19 
per cent. The next- highest year was 
1917 (not quite 15 per cent), and the 
return in the other three years was be- 
tween 11 and 13 per cent. For the larger 
groups the highest rate, outside of the 
year 1914-15, was 15.64 per cent, in 
1916-17. 

; Rate of return on investment, exclud- 
ing borrowed funds—As much of the 
grain business is done on borrowed capi- 
tal, the rate of return on the investment 
excluding borrowed funds is much higher 
than when such funds are included. 
However, the years of highest and lowest 
return are the same (1914-15 and 1913- 
14, respectively), whichever basis is con- 
sidered. The return of 41.68 per cent 
in 1914-15 was exceptional, for the next 
highest year was about 25 per cent 
(1912-13). For the other groups the ex- 
treme range was from about 19 per cent 
to about 41 per cent, but except for 
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these extreme years the returns ranged 
between 22 and 28 per cent. Thus, in 
1919-20 the 21 companies, including the 
seven Chicago concerns, showed a rate of 
return on the total investment, exclud- 
ing borrowed funds, of 28.4 per cent. 

Gross profits per bushel, excluding 
hedging.—The gross profits of the 10 
company group of terminal elevators, 
excluding hedging gains or losses, were 
highest in the crop year 1916-17, when 
they averaged 20.12c per bu, and lowest 
in 1913-14, when they averaged only 1.9c. 
For all the larger groups of companies 
the gross profits per bushel, excluding 
hedges, were also within this range in 
every year. 

Gross profits per bushel, including 
hedging.—The gross profits per bushel, 
including hedging gains or losses, for the 
10 company group were highest in 1919- 
20, in which year they averaged 7.45c per 
bu and lowest in 1915-16, when they 
amounted to 2.54c per bu. Though, as 
shown above, there was a gross profit, 
excluding hedges, in 1916-17, the extreme- 
ly heavy hedging losses per bushel sus- 
tained in that year reduced the gross 
profit. Hence 1916-17, when hedging 
losses and gains are included, did not 
show as high gross profits as 1919-20. 
The gross profits per bushel, including 
hedging gains or losses, for all the 
groups larger than the 10 company group 
under discussion, were in every year 
within the range shown above for the 
10 company group,.except that in 1919- 
20 the 12 company group showed a per 
bushel figure of 7.51c, slightly higher 
than that of 7.45c for the 10 company 
group in the same year. 

Profit per bushel before deducting 
general administrative and selling ex- 
penses.—It was found impossible to allo- 
cate general administrative and selling 
expenses as between grain sales and oth- 
er business. It was possible, however, 
to separate elevator operating expense, 
and in consequence to show the elevator 
operating profit per bushel before de- 
ducting general administrative and sell- 
ing expense. 

The average elevator operating profit 
per bushel, before deducting general ad- 
ministrative and selling expense, for the 
10 terminal companies in the six years 
under examination ranged from 1.79c in 
1915-16 to 5.48c in 1914-15. For all of 
the larger groups of companies in each 
year the operating profit per bushel be- 


fore deduction of general administrative 


and selling expenses was within this 
range, except for the 12 company group 





in 1919-20 and 1915-16. In 1920 the 12 
company group showed a rate of profit 
of 5.5c per bu, and in 1915-16 a rate per 
bushel of 1.74c, 

Attention is again directed to the fact 
that these figures are not those of net 
operating profit per bushel, but only the 
profit after deducting elevator operating 
expense and before the deduction of gen- 
eral administrative and selling expenses. 
The deduction of these latter, could they 
be allocated, would necessarily make the 
net profit per bushel somewhat smaller. 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


Rate of return on inoestment.—The 
rate of return on investment, including 
borrowed funds, of country elevators of 
all types, averaged in 1915-16, for 967 
elevators, 15.87 per cent; in 1916-17, for 
1,271 elevators, 24.57 per cent; and in 
1919-20, for 1,091 elevators, 18.8 per 
cent. The rate of return on the invest- 
ment, excluding borrowed funds, aver- 
aged for the respective.years somewhat 
higher, namely, 20.37 per cent in 1915-16, 
32.33 in 1916-17 and 25.33 in 1919-20. 
The highest rates of return on invest- 
ment, including borrowed funds, were 
shown in each year by co-operative ele- 
vators paying patronage dividends, 31.78 
per cent in 1915-16, 38.97 in 1916-17 and 
26.32 in 1919-20, and the lowest in every 
year by the lines, namely, 11.66, 15.82, 
and 12.86 per cent, respectively. The 
independents and the co-operatives not 
paying patronage dividends occupied an 
approximately intermediate position be- 
tween the foregoing types. Similarly, the 
highest rates of return on investment, 
excluding borrowed funds, were made by 
co-operatives paying patronage dividends 
in each of the three years in question, 
ie., 42.21 per cent in 1915-16, 58.13 in 
1916-17, 39.03 in 1919-20, and the lowest 
by the lines, namely, 15.57, 20.8 and 18.15 
per cent, respectively. The independents 
and co-operatives not paying patronage 
dividends again occupied an intermediate 
position between the other two types. 

Gross profits per bushel—The gross 
profits per bushel, excluding hedging loss 
or gain, for country elevators of all 
types in the three years for which results 
are presented were highest in 1919-20, 
when they averaged 8.34c. In 1915-16 
they averaged 3.58c per bu, and in 
1916-17, 6.78¢. Including hedging loss 
or gain, the gross profit averaged 8.05c 
per bu in 1919-20, 3.55 in 1915-16, and 
6.03 in 1916-17. As between types the 
gross profits per bushel, excluding hedg- 
ing loss or gain, were highest in each of 


the three years for the line companies, 
averaging 4.16c per bu in 1915-16, 13.5lc 
in 1916-17, and 13.8c in 1919-20, and 
lowest in each of the three years for the 
co-operatives, not paying patronage 
dividends, namely, 2.22c per bu in 1915- 
16, 4.23¢ in 1916-17, and 5.77c in 1919-20. 
Independent elevators and those paying 
co-operative dividends occupied an in- 
termediate position between these two 
groups in each year. : 

Gross profits per bushel, including 
hedging loss or gain, as between types, 
presented similar relationship. These 
profits were highest for the lines in each 
of the three years, namely, 4.13c in 
1915-16, 9.63c in 1916-17, 12.27¢ in 1919- 
20. They were lowest for co-operative 
elevators not paying patronage dividends 
in all three years, namely, 2.26c per 
bu in 1915-16, 4.16c in 1916-17, and 5.75c 
in 1919-20. It was impossible to obtain 
the net profit per bushel, because the 
various items of expense could not be 
distributed between grain and other op- 
erating income. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from Canada 
by months from Sept. 1, 1920, to May 31, 
1921, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 
FLOUR, BBLS 


To 





_ 
United United Other Total 

Kingdom States countries exports 

Sept. .. 81,426 10,889 267,611 309,926 
Oct. ... 104,448 131,374 334,657 570,479 
Nov. ... 318,522 195,922 229,725 744,169 
Dec. ... 256,570 194,181 156,822 607,573 
Jan, ... 375,619 174,846 153,176 703,641 
Feb, ... 329,307 198,712 94,711 622,730 
March... 509,550 198,968 112,212 820,730 
April .. 342,308 97,282 95,827 535,417 
May ... 350,213 43,338 124,189. 617,740 





Totals 2,617,963 1,245,512 1,568,930 5,432,405 
WHEAT, BUS 





-To 
United 


Unitea Other Total 
Kingdom States countries exports 
Sept. 1,588,720 1,478,469 858,691 3,925,880 


Oct. 1,502,121 8,311,789 6,733,041 16,546,951 
Nov. 2,535,046 8,623,718 14,975,005 26,133,769 
Dec, 7,738,652 12,234,449 14,761,105 34,734,206 
Jan. 4,746,832 4,049,702 2,649,471 11,446,005 
Feb. 2,354,173 4,247,652 2,579,355 9,181,180 


Mar. 1,302,369 3,131,237 3,052,349 7,485,955 
Apr. 1,393,859 3,003,452 585,800 4,983,111 
May 6,010,184 2,576,495 525,792 8,112,471 





Tot. 28,171,956 47,656,963 46,720,609 122,549,528 





The total production of the 30 leading 
American steel companies in March was 
1,570,978 gross tons of steel ingots, as 
against 3,015,982 produced last ober. 
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Resolutions Adopted at Annual Convention 
Favor Evolutionary, Not Revolutionary, 
Changes in Grain Marketing 


Inpranapous, Inv., June 25.—Resolu- 
tions favoring “evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary” cha in the present 
rare of grain marketing in the United 

tates were adopted in Indianapolis on 
Tuesday of this week by the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, = yoy | in annual 
convention at the Board of Trade. One 
hundred and fifty of the flour producers 
of the state were present. 

Other features of the declaration of 
policies, which resulted from a long dis- 
cussion of problems affecting the indus- 
try, were as follows: 

A —— that farmers’ organiza- 
tions assist millers in their efforts to ex- 
port the country’s surplus wheat in the 
form of flour rather than in the form of 
wheat. 

Immediate readjustment of freight 
rates as a step forward toward resump- 
tion of business activities 

A general effort on the part of all 
manufacturers to have the United States 
Shipping Board utilize idle tonnage for 
the upbuilding of American industry. . 

Retrenchment and economy in public 
expenditures, statewide as well as local, 
and revision of Indiana’s taxing system 
only after careful consideration. ° 

W. W. Suckow, president of the Suc- 
kow Milling Co., Franklin, was re-elected 
president of the association. E. L. Har- 
ris, of Greencastle, was chosen vice presi- 
dent, and John F. Russell, president of 
the Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, W. 
L. Sparks, vice president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Terre Haute, and C. E. 
Hash, of Fort Wayne, were named as 
members of the board of managers. 

General discussion of the effect on 
millers of the marketing plan evolved 
for the grain growers of the country 
through the organization of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., featured the 
morning session, which was called to or- 
der by Mr. Suckow. Doubt as to the ad- 
visability of the plan, as expressed by 
many of the millers, was met in behalf 

f the grain growers’ organization by 
James K. Mason, of Milton, a member 
of the organization committee, and W. R. 
Matheny, of Chicago, representing the 
legal department of the grain growers. 

Much of the discussion had to do with 
details of the work of the new organiza- 
tion, as it might affect the miller in va- 
rious communities. The principal objec- 
tion of the milling trade against the new 
marketing plan, however, was voiced by 
A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and John 
A. Shields, of the Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour. They contended that the effect of 
the operation of the growers’ associa- 
tion would be to thwart the efforts of 
millers to have American grain milled in 
America for export as flour. 

Mr. Mason, in reply to questions, said 
details of the marketing plan had not 
progressed sufficiently to enable him to 
say just what the results would be in 
every situation. He assured the millers, 
however, that the growers’ organization 
was in sympathy with them in their de- 
sire to keep the mills operating at full 
capacity in making flour for export as 
well as for domestic consumption. Mr. 
Mason added, though, that the growers’ 
organization was not prepared to grant 
the millers full guaranty of that privi- 
lege, which, he declared, necessarily car- 
ried with it the privilege to the millers 
of disposing of their manufactured prod- 
ucts as they saw fit. 

It was asserted by the speaker that the 
buyers’ organization, as he termed it, is 
courting the co-operation of the so-called 
old line, or individually owned elevators. 
He said he could pledge to the millers 
that the growers’ organization does not 
propose to drive a wedge between them 
and the farmers with whom they have 
been dealing. The one big work of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., Mr. 
Mason continued, was to eliminate long 
hauls of grain between the grower and 
the ultimate purchaser. 

Mr. Husband said that, as secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, he had 
compiled figures which showed a large 
surplus capacity in milling throughout 
the country. He explained that efforts 
of the millers’ organization to keep mills 
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running at cpesty had not been alto- 
gether selfish, but had been made with a 
view partly to keeping the byproducts of 
feed in this country, which in turn would 
mean more live stock and better land for 
the grain grower. Efforts of the millers 
to this end, he added, had been met with 
opposition from those who pretended to 
see only an effort to “gouge” the farm- 


ers. 

Mr. Shields said farmers, through their 
new organizations, are asking the millers 
to co-operate, and thus, he feared, play 
into the hands of the foreign buyer. He 
added that the foreign market is an un- 
stable one, and that it would be of far 
less benefit to the farmers than the mar- 
ket offered by millers at home, who are 
steady buyers. 

The plan of the grain growers’ organi- 
zation, as adopted at a a eee | at Chi- 
cago on April 6, was explained by Mr. 
Matheny. He asserted the association 
proposed to be represented at every 
grain buying terminal and to eliminate 
what, he said, were expensive handling 
charges attending present methods of 
moving grain from the producer to the 
miller. 

Speakers at the afternoon session in- 
cluded A. A. Alexander, president Citi- 
zens’ Bank, Franklin, Frank H. Tanner, 
of Columbus, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio 
State Millers’ Association, and Mr. Hus- 
band. Mr. Alexander spoke on “The 
Country Banker’s Views of General 
Financial Conditions.” He urged con- 
servatism in the development of busi- 
ness, and indicated that the return to 
normal conditions will be slow. Mr. 
Tanner told of the work of the Ohio 
association and of the duties of its 
members. Mr. Husband explained what 
is being done by the Millers’ National 
Federation. He said it was most im- 
portant that all millers attend the na- 
tional meeting called for Chicago from 
June 29 to July 1. 

The resolutions, which were prepared 
by a committee composed of John F. 
Russell, chairman, Carl W. Sims, head of 
the Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, and 
John A. Shields, included memorial 
clauses touching upon the deaths during 
the past year of George H. Lewis, of 
Lawrenceburg, Joseph E. Laughry, of 
Monticello, and J. W. Croxton, of Clover- 
dale, who were prominent members of 
Indiana’s milling industry. 

Reports were heard from committees 
on auditing and nominations, the recom- 
mendations of the latter being followed 
in the election of officers. The auditing 
committee approved the conduct of the 
financial affairs of the organization by 
Charles B. Riley, secretary-treasurer, 
who continues in that position. 

- Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





REMEDY FOR FREIGHT TANGLE 


Indianapolis’ Handicap in Movement of 
Grain and Grain Products Taken Up 
by Commerce Commission 


InpIANApPoLis, INp., June 25.—Manu- 
facturers of grain products and buyers 
and shippers of grain in Indiana again 
will be permitted to enter the European 
export fields as a result of a new freight 
rate tariff and recommendations now be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, according to L. E. 
Banta, traffic expert of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. He has announced that 
he has received assurances that the new 
scale will be approved. 

For three months, Mr. Banta ex- 
plained, Hoosier concerns have been 
practically excluded from competition in 
the over-sea trade, due to freight rates 
governing both incoming shipments from 
northwestern and western states and 
outgoing shipments destined for the At- 
lantic seaboard. In some respects the 
difficulty has existed for more than a 
year. 

Indianapolis also will be enabled ma- 
terially to increase its grain receipts, the 
Board of Trade experts add, and greatly 
to extend the territory in which its ship- 
ments originate. Not only will the city 
benefit in this respect, but it also will 
be able to regain much of its business 
lost in the last year, he thinks. 

Before the higher rates for Hoosier 
cities became effective, Indianapolis ex- 
ported about 40 per cent of its grain re- 
ceipts, but in recent months the export 





business has dwindled to practically 
nothing. Receipts have fallen off con- 
siderably on the local market, and last 
were approximately 12,000,000 bus 
ess than in 1919. Freight rates were a 
big factor in this loss, in that Indianapo- 
lis was put at a big disadvantage in buy- 
ing, because it had little or no export 
outlet for its grain and had to distribute 
it entirely in domestic fields. 

This will be adjusted sufficiently to 
put the city on a parity with other 
American grain centers on shipments 
through the Atlantic seaboard by the 
new freight rate schedule, agreed to by 
railroads centering in Indianapolis, and 
others handling consignments from this 
city to the eastern ports. 

The new tariff has been requested by 
the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, 
the Wabash, the Clover Leaf, the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Western and the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads. It reduces 
the freight rates to Atlantic seaboard 
points about 3c per 100 lbs on grain and 
grain products, and puts Indianapolis 
and other Indiana shippers in a position 
where they can meet the competition of 
Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, and of Chi- 
cago on its rail shipments. Chicago, 
however, will hold its advantageous rate 
when it utilizes its waterway, but this 
will never be overcome, says Mr. Banta. 

The new tariff is to be effective July 
1, in time for Indianapolis to take ad- 
vantage of the new crop movements in 
wheat, which will begin about the middle 
of next month. Announcement was made 
three weeks ago of lower rates recom- 
mended on shipments to and from west- 
ern and northwestern states. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILL WAGES 
The following is the schedule of wages 
put into effect by the large milling com- 
panies in Minneapolis on June 1, 1921, in 
cents per hour: 


Occupation— Rate 
Stone Gressers ....sseeessesvees 568 @75 
Grinders .icccccccccccccccccces 72 @75 
BOMtere .ccccccccccccccccccccece 72 @75 
Machine tenders .........e++.0% 58 @60 
QUOTE .cccccccccccccccccccscces 
Packers ...cccccccccccccsccvece 
BOWES wccccccccccccces 


Car counters 
Car loaders 








Truckers ..cccccccccccvcccccces 
Separator tenders ......0-.-ee0% 54 @60 
SMUtters ....cccccccccccccccece 58 @60 
Sweepers ........ -. 47 @60 
Bran packers .... 56% @60 
Wheat shovelers . 564% @60 
Foreman millwrights 82% @94 
Millwrights ...c.ccccccccccccese @78 
Millwright helpers ...........++ 47 @62 
First-class machinists ......... 72 @76 
Helpers, machinists’ ........++.+ 50 @69 
Plumbers and steamfitters ..... 60 @i72% 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 

NEIPErB ..ccccccscccsccccsevsves @57 
TRRGUNORTD cccccseescccccccccece 68% @70 
Stoker MEN .cccccccccccccccoce 65 @66 
WUPEROE, 0-06.0.0.0-0 csercecccetecees 60 @61% 


Firemen’s helpers, coal passers. 50 @57 
Blectriciang ....ccccccsscscsese 61 


Elevator weighers ........0+++% 60 @87% 
Machine tenders, etc. ........+.+. 54% @74 
Watchmen ..cccccccssccccccces 43 @48 


Employees in mills are paid time and half 
on Sundays and holidays. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept.. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 

Roe 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 

1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 


Dec.. 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 


Jan.. 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 
Feb.. 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 641,265 
Mch. 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 
April 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 
May. 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 





9 m. 10,920,290 13,197,645 12,976,050 11,630,485 


TUNE. cescccce 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,236 
Tuly.. cesceses 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
AUB... coscceee 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,633,155 





YP. ccccccee 17,117,610 16,643,630 15,255,865 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 








1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

September, 131,245 37,115 ...... 39,970 
October... 94,830 89,265 ...... 49,620 
November. 35,940 18,575 364,335 120,365 
December. 42,675 31,650 387,510 96,860 
January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 
February.. 9,220 SEGee 8 ovenve 164,065 
March..... 149,845 100,605 35,850 60,050 
April...... 91,495 30,995 123,640 48,870 
May...... 94,955 61,435 276,230 61,180 
9 mos. 730,085 485,390 1,334,540 780,365 
TUNE, oc cece seseee 136,665 116,595 64,850 
TAF. crvece socvece C5,885 . nccece 37,715 
A See 48,840 ...... 6,300 
VORP. css ceive 786,730 1,451,135 889,230 


June 29, 1921 


CONTROL OF LOOSE SMUT 


Invention Made Available to Farmers by 
Missouri Agricultural College May In- 
crease Wheat Yield One Eighth 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 25.—An in- 
vention for the control of loose smut by 
the use of the hot water treatment has 
been developed and proved entirely suc- 
cessful within the past 10 months by the 
field crops and farm engineering depart- 
ments of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture. 

The invention will not be patented, and 
may be built on any Missouri farm at 
the small cost of $5 for equipment, con- 
sisting of a 50-gallon barrel in which the 
water is brought up to 131 degrees, and 
a wooden box in which the wheat is treat- 
ed one bushel at a time, after having 
been soaked six hours in cold water. 

Loose smut, according to W. C. Ether- 
idge, of the field crops department, is 
frequently the most serious factor in re- 
ducing Missouri’s wheat yields, and by 
the use of the new invention an eighth 
more wheat is obtained. 

The invention is reputed to be as ef- 
fective as the treatment recommended 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture by the same medium of hot 
water, but in apparatus costing not less 
that $375 and necessitating the concerted 
action of an entire community. 

R. E. Srerurne. 








SEED LOAN WORK FINISHED 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 25.—Work 
of administering the $2,000,000 seed loan 
fund, appropriated by Congress for the 
relief of farmers in the drouth stricken 
areas of the Northwest, has been com- 
pleted, and the field office established 
at Fargo, N. D., has been closed. The 
relief fund was managed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace through a commit- 
tee appointed by him for the purpose, 
headed by Leon M. Esterbrook, associate 
chief of the Bureau of Markets, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Officials look upon the completion of 
this work within less than 40 days as 
very gratifying to all concerned. Rec- 
ords of the committee show that the ag- 
ricultural bill making the fund available 
was signed March 3, 1921, a printed copy 
not being available to the department 
until the following week. The necessary 
regulations and blank forms were draft- 
ed, procedure outlined, and headquar- 
ters established in the field at once. 
Within 17 days after the committee was 
appointed the first loan was made. Up 
to May 4, when the field work was prac- 
tically completed, 17,500 applications for 
loans were received, and 14,000 were 
made, amounting to approximately $1,- 
950,000. The total expense involved, 
aside from state registration fees, will 
probably not exceed $10,000. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





CONDITION OF FRENCH CROPS 


Wasuinorton, D. C., June 25.—Accord- 
ing to a crop report published by the 
French ministry of agriculture on May 
22, notwithstanding a general increase in 
acreage sown to all cereal crops, the 
prospect is poor, because their condition 
is uniformly worse than in 1920. This is 
reported to be due to the continued dry 
season. The following figures show the 
estimates of the ministry for 1921, to- 
gether with the official figures for 1919 
and 1920 (000’s omitted in acres): 


o——~Acres———, Condition 


1919 1920 1921 1920 1921 
Wheat ..... 11,376 12,686 13,165 78 174 
Spelt ...... 238 278 264 76 73 
RYO cccccoe 1,907 1,148 1,168 77 #471 
Barley ..... 1,387 1,641 1,648 17 70 
OBts cocecee 7,056 8,279 8328 78 70 


NOTE.—100, very good; 80, good; 60, fair- 
ly good; 50, fair; 30, poor. 


JoHN MArRINAN. 





ITALIAN TRADE RESTRICTION ENDS 


According to a cablegram from Com- 
mercial Attaché H. C. MacLean, Rome, 
the Italian government has decided to 
remove the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of cereals and to grant free domes- 
tic trade therein from Aug. 1. The gov- 
ernment will purchase the Italian wheat 
crop at a guaranteed price. The plan 
to equalize the difference in cost of for- 
eign and domestic wheats has not been 
settled. 
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SIGNS OF BRIGHTER TIMES 


The announcement of the discontinu- 
ance of the progressive discount rate by 
the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank to 
its member banks, comprising the eighgh 
Federal Reserve district, will no doubt 
be gladly received by all industries in St. 
Louis territory, coming, as it does, as an 
indication of generally improved finan- 
cial conditions in the section served by 
this bank. 

While it is undoubtedly true that prac- 
tically every line of commercial endeavor 
will breathe something of a sigh of re- 
lief at the passing of this manner of 
curtailing inflation, to which is attributed 
many of our business ills, yet it is doubt- 
ful if any industry can be more vitally 
concerned than the milling and flour 
trades; for since May 25, 1920, the date 
the progressive discount rate was in- 
augurated by the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve Bank, the milling industry has seen 
a drop of six or seven dollars per bar- 
rel in the price of flour, and an equally 
drastic curtailment in the demand for 
this product. This radical decline in 
flour prices, due mainly to the action of 
the wheat market, accompanied by an 
equally radical falling off in demand, 
both coming at a time when money was 
made doubly hard to borrow, through the 
application of the progressive discount 
rate, was sufficient to test the strength of 
any industry. 

It is probable that the greatest hard- 
ship arising from these circumstances, 
each a distinct cause but nevertheless 
closely related in the final result, was 
felt by the small country mills, less able, 
because of usually limited financial re- 
sources, to stand the loss suffered in 
price declines, and consequently made 
more dependent upon borrowed capital; 
and it was at the time of their greatest 
need that the general financial condition 
of this territory, and for that matter of 
all the United States, made it necessary, 
so monetary authorities declared, to 
check the loans being made by country 
banks, through the imposition of the 
progressive discount rate.  , 

Here it should be said, however, to 
the credit of the milling industry of the 
St. Louis territory,—and this no doubt 
applies to the industry in all other sec- 
tions,—that almost as a unit it overcame 
this discouraging financial condition, and 
failures have been practically unknown. 

Now that the progressive discount rate 
has been discontinued, which is an indi- 
cation of easier credits, and the arrival 
of new crop flour is practically upon us, 
the outlook for the future is immeasur- 
ably more encouraging than was the case 
a year ago. With the knowledge of 
strength that the successful weathering 
of a business storm of the intensity of 
the one just passing invariably brings, 
the brighter financial outlook, with its 
usually accompanied increased business 
activity, and the tendency of all lines to 
return to normalcy, the mills of this ter- 
ritory may well face the new crop year, 
now dawning, with renewed vigor and 
hope. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Although the past three or four weeks 
have brought about an improvement in 
the milling situation from what had pre- 
vailed prior to that time, no further bet- 
terment in flour buying is to be noted 
this week. Domestic business, which had 
been showing some indications of greater 
activity, remains at a standstill. 
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Many inquiries are iy | received re- 


garding new crop flour, but it is not 
thought that much business has as yet 
been booked. A considerable difference 
of opinion exists between buyers and 
millers as to the price at which such flour 
should be sold, and this is having the ef- 
fect of preventing such sales as might 
otherwise be consummated. 

One feature of the week is the remark- 
able falling off in demand for clears and 
low grade flour by exporters and foreign 
buyers. The latter seem to have accumu- 
lated sufficient stocks for the time be- 
ing, and are waiting to see what will oc- 
cur when the movement of new crop 
wheat and flour is really under way. 

The condition of the home trade of in- 
terior mills, which has been satisfactory 
for several weeks, seems to have suffered 
a slump. Mills report that the volume 
of this business is only fair, and that 
the trade is not interested except in cur- 
rent requirements. 

St. Louis mills are quoting prices as 
follows: spring first patents, $8.40@8.60 
per 140 ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard 


. patent, $8.10@8.25; first clear, $6@6.50; 


hard winter short patent, $7.15@7.30; 
straight grade, $6.25@6.50; first clear, 
$5.50@5.75; soft winter short patent, 
$7.10@7.40; straight grade, $6.25@6.50; 
first clear, $5@5.50. 

Demand is very light and quite scat- 
tered. Few buyers are in the market 
for carload lots, and the mixed car busi- 
ness being done is unsatisfactory. Prices 
declined materially during the week, but 
this had little or no effect on the volume 
of business consummated. Hard winter 
wheat bran is quoted at $15@16 ton, soft 
wheat bran at $16@17, and gray shorts 
at $20@21. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .....s.cc.esesees 22,000 43 
Last week ...--.cccece +++ 24,000 48 
FORP ABO cvecsececs see 22,200 44 
Two years ago -e- 56,500 11 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

This week .....cccccccvecs 27,500 36 
Last week .....cccsccccces 27,500 36 
.. £.. re 17,300 22 
TWO YOOrS ABO .ccccccccecs 33,400 43 

NOTES 
R. H. Leonhardt, president Saxony 


Mills, St. Louis, is on a vacation. 

John G. Ripp, a well-known retired 
baker of Belleville, Ill., died several days 
ago while attending a church service. 

Leo J. Flanagan, southern sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, is on a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 

C. P. Smith, of J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. is an applicant for 
membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

St. Louis mills quote corn meal at 
$1.70@1.80, cream meal at $1.80@1.90, 
grits and hominy at $2.05@2.15, all basis 
100-Ib sacks, St. Louis. 

A loss estimated to be in excess of 
$250,000 was suffered in Pascagoula, 
Miss., a week ago as the result of a fire 
which originated in a bakeshop. 

W. L. Ayres, of the Ayres Grain Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, spent several days 
on ’change this week, and will on to 
Chicago to attend the millers’ mass con- 
vention. 

The following quotations are given by 
St. Louis mills on rye flour, packed in 
98-lb cottons: white patent, $7.95@8.05; 
medium, $7.35@7.45; straight, $6.90@ 


7.10; pure dark, $5.60@5.70; rye meal, 
$5.90@6. 

The Oak Hill (Mo.) Milling Co., re- 
cently incorporated with $6,000 capital 
stock, expects to start operating its mill, 
which has a capacity of 40 bbls daily, 
Monday. 

The Clarksville (Mo.) Elevator Co., 
Kenneth C. Patton, secretary, has recent- 
ly been organized, with $20,000 capital 
stock, and has purchased an elevator at 
Clarksville. 

The condition of the sugar cane crop 
in Louisiana is reported to be better than 
at any corresponding time for the past 
10 years, with the possible exception of 
1916 and 1918. 

W. L.. Howard, former professor of 
horticulture in the University of Mis- 
souri, will sail shortly for France, Italy 
and Spain, where he will study European 
horticultural processes. 

William G. Dilts, of Dilts & Morgan, 
Kansas City grain merchants, called on 
the St. Louis grain trade this week. He 
is on his way to Chicago, where he will 
attend the millers’ Mass Convention. 

The first car of new wheat arrived at 
St. Louis yesterday. It tested 57.6 lbs 
per bu, graded No. $ red winter, and sold 
at auction at $1.46 bu, which was on the 
basis at which old wheat sold that day. 

It is understood that threshers in cer- 
tain sections of the St. Louis territory 
have agreed upon rates of 20c bu for 
wheat and 10c bu for oats. In level dis- 
tricts these rates are supposed to be re- 
duced 20 per cent. 

John Sheay, extension specialist in 
marketing, connected with the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., was in St. Louis 
Friday in connection with a meeting of 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc. 

The application of Joseph F. Albrecht 
to have the Exchange elevator made 
regular under his management and also 
made regular under the rules of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, has been ap- 
proved by the board of directors of the 
exchange. 

John Duffy, St. Louis, celebrated his 
one hundred and first birthday yester- 
day. The older members of the trade in 
this territory will remember Mr. Duffy 
as a grain broker in the early days. He 


was a member of the first St. Louis Mer- . 


chants’ Exchange. 


The Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture has announced that in 1919, accord- 
ing to the federal census, 164,693 farm- 
ers in this state bought a total of mill- 
feed, manufactured feedingstuffs, hay 
and grain for live stock and poultry to 
the amount of $60,171,516. 


The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. had a very 
attractive booth at the convention of the 
American Seed Trade Association, held 
at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, this week. 
Louis J. Finn was in charge of the 
booth, which was largely given over to a 
display of the Bemis “A” bags. 

Representatives of the Chicago Board 
of Trade met with members of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Exchange Building, 
Friday afternoon, to consider the con- 
tract form of grain buying to be used 
by the United States Grain Growers, Inc. 


T. J. Hedrick, recently appointed head 
of the Missouri state grain inspection 
department, succeeding James T. Brad- 
shaw, who was deposed by Governor 
Hyde on charges of inefficiency, was in 
St. Louis, Tuesday, for a conference with 
_ heads of the department in this mar- 

et. 


The George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, was this week awarded a contract 
for 1,530 bbls soft wheat flour, packed in 
cotton 98’s, by the quartermaster depart- 
ment of the United States army. The 
contract, which was awarded in Chicago, 
stipulates that the flour be delivered at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ground will be broken Monday for a 
new building to be erected for the St. 
Louis branch of the Fleischmann Co. on 
Forest Park Boulevard. This plant, 
which will be two stories high and cover 
a ground space 75x135, ond modern in 
every respect, is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by Oct. 1. 


D. L. Boyer, secretary Missouri State 
Grain Dealers’ Association, in St. Louis, 
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Tuesday, said that the association’s local 

atherings were very successful this year. 

eetings have been held at Sikeston, 
Sedalia, Clinton and Springfield. Others 
to be held by the association in St. Louis 
territory are as follows: Higginsville, 
June 27; Carrollton, June 29; La Plata, 
July 6; Hannibal, July 8. 

Opposition was expressed, in the form 
of a resolution, by the’ Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers’ Association, assembled in 
convention in St. Louis this week, to the 
placing of a duty on seeds. The reason 
given for desiring seeds to remain on 
the free list is that the number of seed 
buyers greatly exceeds the number of 
sellers and, consequently, any duty would 
be a penalty on the larger group. 


Shippers in the St. Louis territory are 
interested in the hearing, opened at 
Memphis, Monday, on the revision of the 
commodity rates from St. Louis and 
Memphis to Louisiana points west of the 
Mississippi River, and between points in 
Louisiana west of the river, involved in 
the Memphis-Southwestern investigation. 
The hearing is before a special exam- 
iner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

An interstate farm congress will be 
held at New Orleans, Sept. 12-17, under 
the auspices of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. The congress will 
be primarily for the farmers of Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, although representa- 
tives of agricultural interests of other 
states will be invited to attend the ses- 
sions, which will largely be directed to- 
ward the study of marketing conditions 
in the New Orleans territory. 


At a recent meeting of New Orleans 
business men it was stated that definite 
assurances of support by shippers will 
cause a general revival of transportation 
on the rivers of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. An investigation into the possi- 
bilities of reviving river traffic was be- 
gun at a conference, held in New Or- 
leans a short time ago, to protest against 
discriminatory freight rates, which, it is 
claimed, are restricting the New Orleans 
trade territory. , 


The Lake Charles (La.) Rice Mill Co. 
is shipping 500 long tons of rice via the 
Intercoastal Canal, by barges, to Orange, 
Texas, to connect with a steamship sail- 
ing direct to Hamburg, Germany. This 
is in the nature of a trial of service be- 
tween Lake Charles and Hamburg, as 
compared to rail shipment to New Or- 
leans and steamer from the latter port. 
The sale consisted almost entirely of 
broken rice kernels, and, it is understood, 
was made at a very low price. 


Word has been received in St. Louis 
that the river terminal barge which has 
been under course of construction at 
Dubuque, Iowa, for use at East St. 
Louis, is now completed and will soon 
be towed down the river to its destina- 
tion here. The barge is 320 feet long, has 
a 75-foot beam and is equipped with 
crane towers. It will serve as a receiv- 
ing and shipping terminal for the fleet 
of barges operated by the government’s 
Mississippi-Warrior River Barge Line. 


Construction of the marine leg of the 
New Orleans public elevator, which will 
add materially to the efficiency of the 
plant, will be completed within 75 days, 
according to stipulations in a contract 
let for the work, Wednesday, by the New 
Orleans dock board. The structure will 
cost $114,000, and will be erected at the 
expense of the War department. The 
leg will be designed to handle the car- 
goes of grain that come down the river 
on the barges of the Mississippi-Warrior 
River Barge Line. 


According to an announcement recent- 
ly made by Theodore Brent, federal 
manager of the Mississippi-Warrior 
River Barge Line, arrangements have 
been made for the direct interchange of 
freight between the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and the barge line at Cairo, Ill., and 
it is thought that a transfer terminal 
will be in operation at that place within 
60 days. . Terminal transfer facilities 
connecting the barge line and the IIli- 
nois Central are. already in operation at 
East St. Louis and Memphis. 


Officials of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis state that the movement 
of grain from the farms has been a 
little stronger, and the expectation is for 
an early run of wheat after harvest; that 
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through grain traffic to seaboard has 
been of small povpertions as the lakes 
are gon yo bulk of the busi- 
ness, owing to low rates. Officials of 
southern roads report grain tonnage lib- 
eral, the movement - the ae vee 
ha kept up in volume much longer 
een P the exports from these 
ports showing little, if any, abatement. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onteans, La., June 25.—Business 
was good all the week. Country and city 
orders and inquiries were well above the 
average of past weeks, and quite a lot 
of new wheat flour was sold. 

Prices quoted to dealers here by mills, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks: spring wheat 
flour, $9.60@9.75; fancy, $8.50@8.65; 
hard winter wheat flour, $7.35@7.90; 
short patents, $8.30@8,.50; fancy clears, 
$6.45@6.70; soft winter wheat flour, $7.35 
@1.50; short patents, $7.85@8. New 
wheat flour, 95 per cent, $7.40@7.50 bbl, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow 
80c bu, No. 2 white 82c; oats, No. 2 white 
50c, No. 3 white 49c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1; hay, per ton, No. 1 
$29, No. 2 $27, No. 3 $26. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs: cream 
meal, $1.85; grits, fine and coarse, $1.90; 
corn meal, $1.75. 

Grain inspected June 24: wheat, 133 
cars; corn, 11; oats, 2; rye, 1. Inspected 
since June 1: wheat, 3,358 cars; corn, 
export 273, local 68; oats, export 5, local 
83; rye, 5; barley, export 28, local 3. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
88,000 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,665,000 
bus; corn, 244,000; oats, 15,000; barley, 

,000, 

WHEAT SHIPMENTS SHOW BIG GAIN 

According to a report issued by the 
Board of Trade, the port of New Orleans 
exported 68,448,928 bus wheat during the 
period from July 1, 1920, to June 1, 
1921, This compares with 11,192,715 bus 
exported in the same period last season. 
Exports for last month amounted to 
5,089,889 bus, against 798,975 in May, 
1920. The ports of destination include 
many points in Europe, West Indies, 
Central America and Mexico. 

Corn shipments were considerably 
lighter, most of that commodity going to 

est Indies, Central America and - 





ico. The total for May, 1921, was 313,-" 


675 bus, compared with 113,348 in May, 
1920. A big increase, however, is shown 
in a comparison of shipments for the 

eriod from July 1, 1920, to June 1, 
921, totaling 7,188,161, bus, with the 
same period fast year, when only 915,931 
bus were exported. 

Oats showed an increase of 1,485 bus 
for the month and a decrease of 1,464,510 
for the 11 months’ period. Barley fell 
off 218,459 bus for the month, and 2,- 
$71,608 for the 11 months. Rye ship- 
ments decreased 58,872 bus for t 
month, and increased 918,556 for the 11 
months, Grorce L. Ferry. 





NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS 

Seatriz, Wasn., June 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual meeting of the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association was 
held at Portland, June 25. Louis P. 
Baumann, Centennial Mill Co., was elect- 
ed J ye Otto J. Kettenbach, Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co,, vice president ; 
W. C. Tiffany, secretary-treasurer; J. 
W. Ganong, Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc. 
E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., O, D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 


Co., trustees. 
W. C. Tirrayy. 





HEARINGS ON TINCHER BILL 

Wasurnoton, D. C., June 25.—Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, chairman of the 
Senate committee of agriculture, an- 
nounced today that hearings would be 
pore nage on the Capper-Tincher future 
tra dling bill probably about the middle 
of week. 


JoHn Marrinan. 





MEXICAN MILL TO RESUME WORK 

It is reported that the Molino de San 
Luis, S. A., at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
will resume operations within a short 
time, and it is ed to im wheat 
from the United States. This large flour- 
ing mill is owned by an American com- 
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Domestic demand for flour, other than 
local, showed some improvement during 
the week. Were it not for the disad- 
vantage Pacific Coast millers are at, 
through the failure so far to obtain any. 
reduction from the last August ad- 
vances in rail freights eastbound, placing 
them out of line on quotations made by 
central states soft wheat flour mills, it 
is evident from the interest shown by 
eastern and southeastern markets that a 
very satisfactory volume of business 
would be possible. Some business is be- 
ing done, nevertheless, with those mar- 
kets, but at a price which shows a mini- 
mum profit. 

Conditions in North Pacific markets 
remain on a hand-to-mouth basis. Bak- 
ers are increasing the percentage of soft 
wheat flour used, and as the number of 
carload buyers continues to decrease, 
eastern hard wheat mills are finding 
sales very unsatisfactory, particularly 
those which do not maintain stocks of 
flour here. 

Some round lots of flour were sold 
this week to Hamburg and Holland, 
destined for Czecho-Slovakia, and fair 
sized lots for Holland consumption. 
Dutch importers find that flour moving 
by water from Pacific tidewater mills 
reaches the other side in much better 
condition than flour going by rail and 
water from central states mills and, oth- 
er things being equal, give the former 
the preference. With regular sailings 
from Pacific to Dutch ports and a rate 
of 60s per long ton, Pacific flour can be 
laid down there at workable prices, and 
the outlook is highly favorable for an 
increasing flour business with that 


country. 

The United Kingdom has been nearer 
a workable price level this week and 
some business. was put through, though 
most of the British importers claim that 
Pacific flours are 4@5s per 280-lb sack 
out of line. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, on track, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $1020@10.40 bbl; Montana, 
$8.15@9.50; Washington, made from Da- 
kota, Montana and local hard wheats, 
$8@9.15; Washington family patent, 
basis 49’s, $8.35 bbl, in straight cars. 

The millfeed market is quiet. Local 
mill-run, delivered transit points, is sell- 
ing at $32 ton in mixed cars; Montana 
mixed feed, on track, seaboard, $23.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 26,534 i) 

Last week ........ 52,800 13,684 26 

Year ago ......... 52,800 30,758 58 

Two years ago..... 46,800 40,349 86 

Three years ago.... 46,800 26,229 56 

Four years ago..... 40,800 11,828 28 

Five years ago..... 40,800 9,837 24 


Weekly output of "Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 30,537 53 

Last week ........ 57,000 31,799 66 

WORF OHO ccnccccoe 57,000 34,686 61 

Two years ago..... 57,000 44,691 78 

Three years ago.... 57,000 10,370 18 

Four years ago..... 57,000 18,909 33 

Five years ago..... 57,000 11,075 19 


Average operations of interior mills 
are about 30 per cent of capacity. 


FEDERAL FEEDINGSTUFFS PACKAGES 


Pacific Coast interests are greatly re- 
lieved in being advised that the House 


committee on standards, weights and 
measures has unanimously reported to 
include 60-, 70- and 80-lb P a for 
feedingstuffs in the decimal weight bill. 
This obviates the great economic waste 
which would ensue if the millions of sec- 
ondhand grain sacks used on this coast 
for packing feeds could not be used for 
that purpose. If the only permissible 
feedingstuffs package were of 100 lbs 
weight, as originally favored by the 
committee, these secondhand sacks, in 
which millers buy their grain, would 
have been a loss, as it is physically im- 

ible to pack them with 100 lbs of 
ran, shorts, mill-run, middlings, rolled 
barley or rolled oats. 


NOTES 


Andrew J. Bell, of Bell & Goodrich, 
Seattle grain brokers, died suddenly, of 
acute indigestion, Thursday night. 

Rutherford T. Miles, of Chicago, grain 
supervisor Bureau of Markets, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was in Seattle this 
week en route to Portland, San Fran- 
cisco and Ogden. 

A new 16,000-ton freighter, the Manu-” 
kai, due at Seattle about July 1, will 
be added to the triangular Seattle- 
Hawaii and San Francisco freight serv- 
ice of the Matson Line. 

E. L, French, state director of agri- 
culture, who has been visiting the various 
grain growing sections of the state, pre- 
dicts that Washington will harvest the 
greatest wheat crop in its history this 
year. 

The Pacific Steamship Co. announces 
that substantial reductions will be made 
in freights for all staple commodities be- 
tween north Pacific ports and California, 
effective July 1. The new rates have not 
yet been announced. 

The War department general inter- 
mediate depot, Fort Mason, San Fran- 
cisco, has asked for bids, up to July 12, 
delivery at Seattle or San Francisco, on 
the following: 1,955 tons oats for Ma- 
nila; 1,230 tons oats for Honolulu; 3,150 
tons D. C. hay for Manila, 1,710 for 
Honolulu. 

The intercoastal steamship companies 
have attempted to work out an all-water 
rate for flour shipments from the Pacific 
Coast to Memphis, Tenn., but have been 
unable to meet the all-rail rate of 811,c 
per 100 lbs to Memphis. The barge line 
rate from New Orleans to Memphis is 
25c sg 100 lbs, and the steamship rate 
to New Orleans is 55c, making a through 
rate of $1.05. 

The Transcontinental Tariff Bureau of 
Chicago has announced that the eastern 
carriers have agreed to preferential ex- 
a and import rates via Pacific ports. 

he western transcontinental carriers re- 
vised their import and export rates as 
far east as Chicago some months ago. 
The new rates have not yet been pub- 
lished, and authority must first be ob- 
tained from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to waive the long and short 
haul clause of the act, regulating inter- 
state commerce. 

The Neil Bros. Grain Co., of Spokane, 
has brought an action against the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, 
demanding $40,000 damages on account 
of a circular letter sent out by the as- 
sociation alleging certain unfair trade 
practices on the part of the grain com- 

any. A request for a retraction made 
y the grain company not being com- 
plied with, the company, which al- 
ways enjoyed an unblemished reputation 
in the tr felt constrained to take the 
matter into court. ; 

The Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, in annual session at Spo- 
kane, elected the following trustees: D. 


A. Pattullo, Crown Mills, Portland; L. 
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P. Baumann, Centennial Mill Co,, Seat- 
tle; R. J. Stephens, Stephens-Smith 
Grain Co., gs > N. A. Leach, Kerr, 
Gifford & » Ine., Portland; F. B. 
Burke, Sperry Flour Co., Tacoma; M. 
J. O'Neill, Spokane; S. C. Draper, Pa- 
cific Grain €o. Portland; S. C.° Arm- 
strong, Seattle, and D. R. Fisher, Spo- 
kane, Fisher Flouring Mills Co; W. J. 
Urkhart, Lind, Wash., and A. E. Sutton, 
ea Grain & Warehouse Co., Seat- 
tle. 

Mathieu Luchsinger, of Luchsinger, 
Meurs & Co., flour importers of Amster- 
dam, Holland, was in Seattle this week, 
en route from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland to Chicago. There 
is a good demand in Holland for Pacific 
Coast flour, Mr. Luchsinger said, for 
blending with hard wheat flours. Hol- 
land is using more soft wheat flour than 
formerly, he said, to a considerable ex- 
tent because night baking is a thing of 
the past in that country and the bakers 
want a flour which makes a quick dough, 
so as to be able to make early morning 
—-, of the fresh rolls demanded 

re. 


The state department of public works 
has issued an order suspending for 90 
days from July 1 enforcement of the 
Portland preferential rates of 10 per 
cent on shipments from Washington ter- 
ritory south of Snake River to the coast, 
so far as application of the preferential 
applies a 5*per cent increase of rates 
from points within this state over roads 
terminating on Puget Sound. The issu- 
ance of the order raises the question 
whether an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order takes superior jurisdiction 
over traffic wholly within the state. This 
jurisdiction was yielded during the war 
period to facilitate uniform movement 
of emergency traffic under government 
direction of railroads, but the Washing- 
ton department is now contesting its fur- 
ther application to intrastate traffic. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., June 25.—Until 
the bakers and jobbers assume a dif- 
ferent attitude as to the future trend of 
prices there is little likelihood of any 
improvement in the demand for flour. 
Sentiment is decidedly bearish, induced 
by the splendid outlook for growing 
wheat, which, it is expected, will result 
in materially lower prices for flour with- 
in 60 to 90 days. 

Mill prices this week are somewhat 
lower, as follows: Dakota standards, 
$10.30 bbl; Dakota clears, $8.75; Mon- 
tana standards, $9.40; Montana clears, 
$7.85; Dakota and Montana first patents, 
55c¢ above standard patent; Kansas first 
patents, $9; Kansas standards, $8.80; 
cut-offs, $6.75,—98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Millfeed is somewhat lower, due to in- 
creased offerings from all sections, par- 
ticularly from Kansas. Eastern red bran 
is offered at $28@28.50 ton; northern 
white bran and mill-run, $36; low grade 
flour, $44@46. 


NOTES 

The annual meeting of the South Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held in 
the Merchants’ Exchange on June 27, 

The acreage planted in Califonia to 
rice this year is estimated at 120,000 to 
125,000 acres, compared with 160,000 a 
year ago. 

A reduction in freight rates on coast- 
wise steamers of approximately 10 per 
cent is announced by the Admiral Line 
and the San Francisco and Portland 
Steamship Co. The cut will apply to 
most. commodities carried from Puget 
Sound and Columbia River ports to Cali- 
fornia. The new rates will become ef- 
fective July 10. 

_At the present level of prices, exterior 
markets are still unavailable for Cali- 
fornia corn, as that for direct shipment 
from the Middle West can still be ob- 
tained at $32@383 ton, bulk, delivered. 
With the great surplus still remaining in 
the middle western states, it is probable 
that there will be no pick-up in corn 
prices for some time. 

The Pacific Steamship Co., owner of 
the steamer Governor, which was rammed 
and sunk by the Shipping Board steamer 
West Hartland on April 1, has placed a 
valuation of $2,500,000 on the lost vessel, 
its cargo and passenger effects, accord- 
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ing to a‘suit for dam instituted by 
the company in the United States court 
against the West Hartland. 

R. C. Mason. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, June 25.—Condi- 
tions were not much changed in the local 
flour market this week. A few fair sized 
sales were reported, but most of the buy- 
ing was of 50- to 75-bbl lots. Prices 
were unchanged, and the tone of the 
market was steady. Patents are listed at 
$8.35 bbl, bakers hard wheat at $8, bak- 
ers blue-stem patents at $7.50, and 
straights at $7. 

The millfeed market continues quiet. 
Mill-run is quoted at $34 ton, f.o.b. mill, 
and stocks are not large. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......++ 48,000 13,402 27 
Last week .....++.+ 48,000 12,347 25 
Year @80 cesseecee 48,000 12,503 26 
Two years ago..... 42,600 36,750 86 
Three years ago.... 40,500 10,506 25 
Four years ago.... 33,000 7,710 23 


With the-season practically at an end, 
wheat buying is very limited. Exporters 
are not interested, as export bids are too 
low to allow a profit. Closing bids at 
the Exchange for July delivery: hard 
white, $1.15 bu; soft white, white club, 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.13; 
red Walla, $1.10. 

Coarse grain business is of small vol- 
ume. For No. 2 eastern yellow corn $31 
ton was bid. White sacked oats were 
nominal at $27, and brewing barley at 
ms. * * 

The only grain charter reported dur- 
ing the week was the Japanese steamer 
Meiwu Maru, taken by Kerr, Gifford & 
Co. to load wheat in Portland this month 
for Europe. J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Anceres, Cat., June 25.—Flour 
buyers continue to buy comparatively 
close at hand. Most of them are waiting 
for the new wheat prices to reach an 
established level before going in very 
heavily. 

Kansas standard patents are offered 
at around $8.75, Montanas around $8.50 
and Utah-Idaho around $7.50, all basis 
cotton 98's, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Carload receipts at Los Angeles in 

May, and for the crop year, have been as 


follows: 
r—May— _--Crop year— 
1921 1920 1920-21 1919-20 





Wheat .cccscce 185 203 2,013 2,675 
Barley .ccsceer 196 151 1,302 1,345 
Corn ee 96 60 730 459 
Oats oe 8 16 236 249 
Milo maize .... 89 207 1,496 1,317 
FIOUP .ccccccas 124 102 =1,879 1,490 
Brahh .ccececece 91 9 526 183 
Cottonseed, etc. 25 22 1,276 936 
NOTES 


The San Diego County Master Bakers’ 
Association met in convention June 23. 

B. L. Slack, secretary Ogden (Utah) 
Grain Exchange, called on the local ex- 
change a few days ago. 

A special rate of 50c per 100 lbs on 
barley shipped from California to Gal- 
veston, Texas, for export, has been or- 
dered published immediately by the rail- 
roads, 

J. A. Le Roy, grain supervisor at Port- 
land, Oregon, visited the inspection de- 
partment this week. He is connected 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, with Pacific headquarters at 
Portland, and is making an extended 
tour yey California, returning via 
Salt Lake City and Denver. 

W. R. Gorrz. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., June 25.—Ap- 
pose of the harvest period and other 
ocal conditions have resulted in a little 
better demand for mill products, both 
flour and feed. Coincident with the bet- 
ter demand, there has been a softening 
of flour prices, while feedstuffs have 
firmed a bit. Flour is Te at $8.80 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., in car lots, 
a decline of 80c for the week; millfeed, 
including bran, $25, or $1 higher than 
last work. The cause for the millfeed 
advance is found in the demand for bran 
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for grasshopper and gopher poison mix- 
ture. The Flathead section of the state 
has made a well-organized fight on grass- 
hoppers. 

NOTES 

Jared Watkins, secretary and manager 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has gone to his country home at 
Lincoln, where he will pass two months 
attending to his stock and ranch inter- 
ests and resting. 

Montana has 57,677 farms, according 
to the census, a gain of 120 per cent 
from the 26,214 shown in 1910. The 
valuation placed upon the agricultural 
land is $691,000, and of all farm prop- 
erty of the state, including the lands, 
the value is fixed at $985,000. 

Directors of the Moniana Flour Mills 
Co, held their monthly meeting in Hel- 
ena, Thursday. harles R. McClave, 

resident and manager, said the company 

as no plans for expansions this year, 
as milling facilities in Montana are ade- 


uate. here is an increasing demand . 


or flour and feed, however, and an ac- 
tive year for the company’s mills was 
forecast by the board. 

Following a conference at Billings on 
Thursday, June 23, it was announced by 
the Montana commissioner of agriculture 
that it was the opinion of those who had 
examined the situation that the Montana 
Grain Growers’ Corporation, recently 
thrown into a receivership because of 
failure to meet the Sy age of storage 
tickets for wheat, will be able to pay the 
creditors 100c on the dollar. J. G. Crites, 
the receiver, formerly was manager of 
the company. Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, June 25.—Market condi- 
tions changed only slightly in Utah and 
Idaho during the past week, wheat sell- 
ing at $1.05@1.10 bu, Ogden, and rang- 
ing 10@1l5c lower at country points, 
with light deliveries. Grain growers 
throughout the two states are busy with 
the new crops, and what little wheat re- 
mains on the farms is coming in slowly. 
Grain elevators at country points are re- 
ported practically barren, though hold- 
ings at mills are sufficient for operation 
during the next six or eight weeks. 

Demand for flour was slow, the only 
large orders being from southeastern 
territory, which has taken considerable 
flour for the past four weeks. The Cali- 
fornia trade has not revived, although 
millers are anticipating business from 
the Pacific Coast within a short time, as 
inquiries are more numerous. Wholesal- 
ers and bakers in the intermountain ter- 
ritory are carrying light stocks, and 
evince no indication of heavier buying. 

Ogden flour prices remained the same, 
$5.75@6.50 for family patents and hard 
wheat flours, basis 48-lb cotton bags. 
Quotations to the Southeast were $7@ 
7.50 bbl for standard and $7.25@8 for 
high patents, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-lb cotton bags. California of- 
fers were at $7.25 bbl for family pat- 
ents and hard wheat flours, f.o.b. com- 
mon points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices were $25 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, 
carload lots, with California purchases 
at $34@36, carload lots, f.o.b. California 
common points. 

NOTES 

Idaho Falls’ potato flour mill, which 
has been in operation since the war pe- 
riod, is given prominence in a_ recent 
issue of the Literary Digest as the first 
plant of its kind to be placed in opera- 
tion in the United States. 


Incorporation of the O. P. Skaggs 
Milling Co., with $25,000 capital, was an- 
nounced this week. The company has 
taken over operation of the Smithfield 
(Utah) Roller Mills. Officers of the 
company are O. P. Skaggs, president; 
B. H. Barrows, vice president; J. B. 
Baxter, second vice president; George 
A. Holt, treasurer; R. L. Stone, secre- 
tary. President Skaggs is head of a 
chain grocery store system in Utah, 
Idaho and Wyoming. 

Installation of machine for the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. flour mill is 
expected to start within 10 days, upon 
the return of Manager E. R. Alton from 
the general offices at Los Angeles. Ma- 
chinery has been received for the first 
unit of 1,600 bbls capacity, and has been 
distributed throughout the mill, which is 
to eventually have a capacity of 3,200 


bbls. Officials of the company anticipate 
this first unit will be ready for opera- 
tion early in September. 


W. E. Zuprann. 


FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


Agriculture in Northern Hemisphere Makes 
Average Seasonable Progress—General 
Summary of Conditions 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates, De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a summary 
of foreign crop prospects, states that 
foreign agriculture in the northern 
hemisphere, with the possible exception 
of British India, has in general, during 
the past month, made average seasonable 
progress. The 1921 cultivated area of 
wheat in the countries of Europe and® 
North America, for which statistics are 








‘ available and representing 16 per cent 


of the world’s average production, is es- 
timated at 49,003,000 acres, or approxi- 
mately 103 per cent of the area of wheat 
for 1920; the 1921 cultivated area of 
rye in the same countries is given as 
15,213,000 acres, or approximately 98 
per cent of the area of rye for 1920. 

The agricultural situation in Europe, 
at present, may be classified as quite 
promising, with few definite causes for 
complaint. The sentiment seems to be 
growing, as the season progresses, that 
the European wheat crop will show a 
rather large increase over that of last 
year. This sentiment is probably based 
on the very optimistic statements ap- 
pearing in the daily press, and should 
not be taken as an official government 
forecast of the crop situation. 

The 1921 wheat harvest of British In- 
dia—the initial one in the northern hemi- 
sphere—has been adversely affected by 
drouth and hot winds in most of the im- 
portant wheat growing tracts, and the 
general condition of the crop, on the 
whole, may be regarded as only fair . The 
total area of wheat now officially report- 
ed is 24,945,000 acres, compared with 29,- 
537,000 at the same time (April 30) last 
year, or a decrease of 15 per cent. The 
total yield is now estimated at 253,045,- 
000 bus, against 364,896,000 estimated at 
the corresponding date of last year, or a 
decrease of 31 per cent. 

In France the cereals are looking more 

romising at present than at any time 

uring the current season. The recent 
drouth has been successfully broken, and 
the rains which followed have been very 
beneficial to the growing crops. Recent 
reports indicate that about 579,000 more 
acres of wheat were sown in France in 
1921 than in 1920, theoretically corre- 
sponding to an additional production of 
approximately 10,881,000 bus. The min- 
ister of agriculture publishes the follow- 
ing comparative figures on the condition 
of French field crops on May 1, 1921, 
as compared with the corresponding date 
for 1920; 80 representing “good” and 60 
“fairly good” (figures for 1920 given in 
parentheses): wheat, 74 (78); spelt, 73 
(76); rye, 71 (77); barley, 70 (77); oats, 
70 (78). With the single exception of 
spelt, there has been a general increase 
in the acreage sown to field crops, where- 
as the condition is uniformly worse than 
in 1920, this being due to the continued 
dry season to which reference has been 
made in previous issues of this publica- 
tion. ‘J 

In the United Kingdom, according to 
the official monthly agricultural report 
issued on May 1, the grain sowing was 
practically finished in all parts of the 
country by the end of April. As a rule 
the official crop reports for April were 
mostly satisfactory. The young crops 
look promising; winter cereals are gen- 
erally vigorous and healthy, and spring 
work is well advanced. Rainfall has 
been considerably below the average, and 
fears are being expressed that if the dry 
weather continues the crops will suffer 
from drouth during June. Winter wheat 
is strong and deep-rooted, and is not 
likely to suffer from dry weather, but the 
spring sown is in a less favorable condi- 
tion, and growers are anxious for more 
moisture. In some parts of the country 
the area under oats appears to have been 
increased, but this is not universal. The 
area of barley will capes A prove to be 
somewhat less than last year. 

In Belgium, on the whole, the weather 
has been favorable for the crops, which 
are about two weeks early, although late 
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spring sowings have been hindered some- 
what in growth by dry weather. 

In the Netherlands the autumn sow- 
ings have done well under favorable 
weather conditions, although the develop- 
ment of the plants was hindered to some 
extent by lack of moisture. Some dam- 
age has been caused by insect pests and 
rodents, but the general situation is con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

In Denmark, rain has been plentiful 
and the crop situation is still regarded as 
satisfactory, though it has turned unde- 
sirably cold, following recent mild condi- 
tions, 

In Sweden the crops continued to make 
good progress, but, as in Denmark, the 
weather has turned colder and growth 
is being somewhat checked. 

In Germany, seeding has been com- 
pleted and rain has favored germination 
of the late sowings. The condition of 
the winter wheat crop is given as 2.5, 
compared with 2.6 last year. Winter rye 
is given as 2,7, against 3.0 a year ago (3 
equals an average and 2 a good condi- 
In Hungary, rainy weather in 
May has had a good effect on winter 
sown crops. The rain, however, came a 
little too late for rye; nevertheless, an 
average crop is now expected. Barley 
and oats present a very improved ap- 
pearance, and warm weather is now de- 
sired. The condition of sugar and fod- 
der beets is quite good. According to 
unofficial reports the approaching har- 
vest will yield 1,600,000 tons of wheat 
and rye. 

In Bulgaria the insufficient precipita- 
tion and the consequent dryness of the 
soil, which continued during the first 
half of April, were very unfavorable to 
the growth and development of the 
spring crops, as well as of the crops 
sown in the autumn. Until the heavy 
rains during the latter part of April the 
situation looked exceedingly black for 
the farmer. Since then there have been 
other rains, which have saved the crops, 
although great damage was done by the 
prolonged drouth. 

In Roumania the agricultural situation 
is reported as highly satisfactory. Ac- 
cording to. unofficial reports, the pros- 
pects for the crops this year are splen- 
did. Rain has fallen continually over 
the whole country, and the condition of 
the winter sowings is very promising, 
while the sowing of corn and beans has 
been carried on actively. In Jugo-Slavia 
the condition of the crops is reported as 


* quite satisfactory, the weather having 


been favorable for some time past. 

In Czecho-Slovakia the crops are re- 
ported as fairly good. There have been 
frequent and heavy rains, especially in 
the southern part of the country. 

Late returns indicate a favorable out- 
look for the crops of Italy. Rains have 


been of immense benefit to growing crops, 


which are in excellent condition. Spring 
sown cereals are also progressing fa- 
vorably. The area sown to wheat for the 
harvest of 1921 is estimated at 11,490,600 
acres, or 101.8 per cent of last year, and 
102.4 per cent of the average preceding 
five years. In Spain there are no gen- 
eral complaints, although in some sec- 
tions rain is desired, as the crops are re- 
ported to be suffering from lack of mois- 
ture. 

From North Africa favorable reports 
continue to be received. From these it 
appears that the crop situation is all 
that could be desired. In Algeria, after 
a long period of rain the weather has 
carmel favorable over practically the 
whole country, and the coming harvest 
looks very promising. The situation in 
Tunis is practically the same as in Al- 
geria, and in some districts a record 
year is anticipated. The agricultural 
situation is also exceptionally good in 
Morocco, 

In Argentina, the greatest wheat ex- 
porter of the southern hemisphere, the 
autumn sown crops have entered the 
month of June in a vigorous and healthy 
condition. Plowing and seeding in the 
wheat areas have ) Bron pushed forward 
vigorously, the dry weather having fa- 
vored both the wheat seeding and the 
curing of corn. The acreage of the lat- 
ter crop is estimated at 8,089,807, with a 
corresponding production of 230,423,000 
bus, indicating a decrease of 11 per cent, 
compared with that of last year, but an 
increase of 21 per cent over the average 
of the preceding five years. 
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AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS 


Price of Wheat for Export Flour Advanced 
— South Africa Threatens to Prevent 
Dumyping—Trade with America 

Metsovene, Vicronia, May 30.—Only a 
few days ago owing, it was stated, to 
the deterioration of crop in the Unit- 
ed States, the Australian Wheat Board 
advanced the price of wheat for gristing 
into flour for export to South Africa, 
the East, the Pacific Islands and New 
Zealand from 7s to 7s 6d bu. The mar- 


ket in America —. taken a sharp ° 
e 


move upward, it was deemed advisable 
here to bring local prices into line with 
the amended prices on the other side of 
the Pacific. 

On Saturday, owing to the further ad- 
vance reported from Chicago, which had 
been reflected in the London market, the 
board felt justified in making another 
advance, so that the present quotation is 
7s 9d bu. 

At the earnest request of the milling 
trade the board recently agreed to lift 
the embargo on flour exports to Europe- 
an markets. The result has been bene- 
ficial to both the board and to the mill- 
ers. Although the business has to go 
through the London selling committee 
of the board, millers are now able to sell 
their individual brands to over-sea buy- 
ers on the basis of the board providing 
the freight. South Australian, Victorian 
and New South Wales firms are known 
to have profited by the arrangement. 
More than 1,000 tons of flour have been 
disposed of by South Australian millers, 
and the reports received from each of 
the states indicate that the business is ex- 
panding. Although the orders received 
at first were small, Victoria has sup- 
plied between 2,000 and 3,000 tons. 

Just prior to these demands South 
Africa had purchased Australian flour 
rather liberally for shipment to reach the 
Union before the end of June. Hence 
the combined orders have afforded no 
inconsiderable relief to the industry. 
Mills which had been closed down alto- 
gether or working under greatly reduced 
hours have been enabled to reinstate, 
rey at least, a large number of 
hands. A good many of the mills, how- 
ever, are still idle, and apparently not 
until there is a substantial increase in 
the over-sea trade are they likely to 
be set going again. 

Sydney reports indicate that, in some 
instances, New South Wales millers’ 
brands of flour are not established in the 
United Kingdom and, consequently, they 
have been unable to do business under 
the arrangement referred to above. The 
wheat board, however, has,agreed that, 
in such cases, exportation of sample lots 
of flour will be permitted, but they must 
not exceed, in any one instance, five tons 
at a price of wheat to be fixed from 
time to time. 


OTHER PHASES OF EXPORT TRADE 


It has been pointed out that Victorian 
millers who undertook the gristing of 
wheat into flour in connection with the 
government contract made with the 
Egyptian government have found that, 
owing to discrepancies between their 
weights and those of the railways, they 
have suffered losses. The contract be- 
tween the government and the millers, it 
is stated, stipulates that payment is to 
be made on railway weights, and the 
millers have questioned the correctness 
of the tare of the trucks, as they claim 
to have been very careful in their mill 
weighings. 

A deputation of millers waited upon 
one of the railway commissioners on the 
subject, and eventually an arrangement 
mutually satisfactory was arrived at. In 
regard to the weighing charges on trucks 
of flour, the millers submitted. that 3s 
for a small and 6s for a large truck was 
unreasonable. 


PREVENTING “DUMPING” 


Victorian millers have been informed 
by their clients in South Africa that the 
importation of wheat and flour from 
Australia to that country is to be pro- 
hibited after June 30, except under spe- 
cial permits. The threatened action nat- 
urally is regarded with a great deal of 
misgiving locally, as it is feared that, 
under the circumstances, Australian mill- 
ers will not be able to place any of their 
product in the South African market. 
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The South African “dumping” clause, 
it is stated, provides, in effect, for a 
declaration by shippers that the goods 
have been sold at a price representing a 
fair market price for local consumption. 
Under pF ms conditions, of course, 
with wheat for consumption in Australia 
at 9s bu, and the export parity at 7s 9d, 
the shippers are manifestly unable to 
comply with the terms of the clause. 

There is a strong feeling that misap- 
prehension exists in South Africa regard- 
ing the reasons which led to the price 
of wheat for local consumption having 
been fixed at 9s bu, and kept at that 
rate, notwithstanding the decline in ex- 
ed parity. It is claimed that there has 

n no dumping of wheat in South Af- 
rica, because a Bd could be imported 
on the basis at which it was obtainable 

“by the millers here for conversion into 

flour. The fact has been stressed that, 
unless a change in the determination of 
the South African government can be 
brought about, Australian flour will be 
penalized by the additional duty which 
will not apply to the North and South 
American competitors. 

Cable messages are now proceeding be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the South 
African Union governments on the ques- 
tion, and although, so far, they have not 
been fruitful, it is hoped that when the 
whole of the facts concerning the basis 
of the fixation of Australian prices shall 
have been made clear, the position will 
be satisfactorily determined. 

Some interesting figures relating to 
the export of flour from Australia to 
South Africa have been published by the 
South Australian Register. These show 
that exports aggregated 281,491 ctls in 
1914-15, 440,390 in 1915-16, 502,127 in 
1916-17, 146,598 in 1917-18, and 257,844 
in 1918-19. That gives an annual aver- 
age for the five years of 325,690 ctls, or 
16,285 short tons, which, on the present 
basis of wheat for flour, represents a 
sum exceeding £300,000. 

The same journal comments thus: “The 
present development is of vital impor- 
tance to South Australia, because for 
many years Africa has been the natural 
outlet for a large proportion of her ex- 
port flour. To secure a proper apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the position, 
and to realize what the business means 
in the years of crop failures, it is neces- 
sary to contrast the pre-pool business 
with that recorded during the régime of 
the pool. This is done below, and in 

_ order to demonstrate that there is am- 
ple justification for the concern of the 
local millers, the official customs export 
returns for South Australia only are 
given: 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
TO SOUTH AFRICAN UNION 


Pre-Pool Wheat Pool 

Tons ons 

BOOB. cgecccdas 13,139 1915-16....... 9,027 

Serr AB,Bes BORER 2c. sce 7,663 

TORO. ccnccsecs 16,658 1917-18....... 4,622 

WAL. wccocves 12,925 1918-19....... 3,083 

BOTB..cesesces 12,089 1919-20....... 18,214 

Bes 6.0494 004.0 15,921 1920-21 (3 mos 

1914 (6 mos to to Sept. 30). 14,500 
June 30) ... 6,295 
1914-15* ..... 7,090 


*Australian drouth year; over-sea exports 
light. 


A QUESTION OF COMPENSATION 


There have been several exchanges of 
cable messages between the Common- 
wealth and the Union vernment of 
South Africa regarding the question of 
compensation for alleged bad flour 
shipped to South Africa by Australian 
merchants. 

In the house of representatives, the 
other day, the acting prime minister, Sir 
Joseph Cook, said he was awaiting re- 
plies to letters which he had sent to the 
state premiers in the wheat exporting 
states, and to the Australian Wheat 
Board. The prime minister of South 
Africa has announced that he proposes 
to submit compensation claims as soon as 
possible, but prior to his departure from 
Australia to attend the imperial confer- 
ence in England the prime minister, Mr. 
Hughes, intimated that compensation 
certainly would not be paid by the Aus- 
tralian government. 

The fact has been emphasized that, in 
the case of the second grade flour 
shipped from Australia to South Africa, 
the conditions ruling at the time were 
abnormal. The Union buyers were clam- 
oring for flour, and as at the time first 
quality. could not be spared, they gladly 
bought. that made from under quality 


wheat. It is understood that no com- 
plaint was received from South Africa 
until the world’s wheat markets began to 
decline. It was found that the best 
quality Canadian flour could be pur- 
cha at a price which practically cut 
out the demand for the secondary Aus- 
tralian flour, and then complaints were 
made regarding the quality of the Aus- 
tralian product. 

The Melbourne Argus comments: “Be- 
cause the Union government has taken 
the matter up under pressure by the buy- 
ers, it is absurd to suggest that the Com- 
monwealth taxpayers should be asked to 
meet the losses so incurred. The trans- 
actions were between individuals, and 
both buyers and sellers knew what they 
were doing. If either party failed to 
observe the contract entered into, there 
is a proper channel to deal with dis- 
putes.” It is considered that this is the 
attitude which the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment should and will take in the 
matter. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of wheat and flour from 
Australia oversea the week before last 
were equivalent to 3,278,323 bus. Ship- 
ments since Nov. 29 have been equal to 
51,797,612 bus, compared with 35,371,- 
515 for the corresponding period of last 
year, and 38,762,076 in 1918-19. Thus 
practically half the surplus available 
from the recent harvest has been dis- 
posed of. Details of exports from the 
several states are as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 





1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 

B. BOMB covers 9,060,569 21,075,377 15,545,575 
Mo. eee 11,682,540 6,196,940 13,709,108 
N. S. Wales... 6,427,926 94,098 14,788,888 
W. Aus. ..... 1,188,941 4,321,000 3,629,357 
GROOMEIORE ss. ccccicte epvevece 190,984 
Totals ..... 28,309,976 30,687,415 47,863,912 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
6 


South Australia ..... 2,202 34,814 17,266 





VROCOPES cccectvcceces 68,593 36,504 28,911 
New South Wales .... 39,890 14,253 7,643 
Western Australia ... 38,357 8,111 24,854 

OUD. « txcnsaadeees 209,042 93,682 78,674 


In a statement presented to the house 
of representatives just prior to his de- 
parture for England, Prime Minister 
Hughes explained that information which 
had been furnished by the Australian 
Wheat Board showed that, including rea- 
sonable provision for margin, 55,425,000 
bus of the latest crop had been sold. 
The total f.o.b. value of the portion dis- 
posed of for export, including payments 
by millers, was £25,715,000, equal to 9s 
3.3d per bu. The freight on c.i.f. ship- 
ments had been 3s 1d bu, the insurance, 
say .55d, the commission 45d and the 
exchange .34d. In addition to those 
transactions, arrangements had _ been 
made for the sale, at market price about 
the time of arrival, of certain quantities, 
some of which had already been shipped, 
Snes to approximately 7,900,000 

us. 

Those figures, proceeded the minister, 
certainly refuted in a complete fashion 
the suggestions which had been made that 
the amount of the commission allowed 
had exceeded the total profit on the 
wheat sold before the war. 

The appended statement shows the 
f.o.b. shipments by the Wheat Board 
during each of the years 1916 to 1920, 
inclusive, giving the gross value, com- 
mission and net f.o.b, value: 








F.o.b. 

Tons Commission return 

Year shipped Value perbu per bu 
1916... 90,773 £842,503 34d 4/11.3 
1917... 1,103,845 8,831,532 .17da 4/ 3.2 
1918... 705,176 6,518,507 .16d 4/11.2 
1919... 2,087,346 21,976,416 .194 5/ 7.4 
1920... 1,131,699 14,160,767 .20d 6/ 8.2 
Tots. 5,118,839 £52,329,725 2d 5/ 9.2 


Below is shown the c.i.f. and f.o.b. 
shipments during each of the years indi- 
cated: 


*F.o.b. 

C.i.f. F.o.b. return, 

Year tons tons Total per bu 
1916... 1,233,044 90,773 1,323,817 5/4.6 
1917... 338,276 1,103,845 1,442,121 4/6.5 
1918... 121,703 705,176 826,879 5/0.7 
1919... 135,869 2,087,346 2,223,215 5/9.8 
1920... 191,657 1,131,699 1,323,356 7/6.1 








Tots. .2,020,549 5,118,839 7,135,383 5/8.6 
*Approximate net. 


TRADE WITH AMERICA 
Of the total imports, valued at £131,- 
490,000, into Australia during the nine 


months of. the fiscal year ended March 
31, £26,000,000 worth came from the 
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United States, and of tliose all except 
£4,000,000 worth were comprised under 
eight classifications, as follows: tobacco 
and preparations thereof, apparel, tex- 
tiles, oils, machines and machinery and 
other manufactured metals, drugs and 
chemicals, paper and stationery, timber 
and miscellaneous. 

An official summary of Australia’s im- 
ports and exports for March of this 
year and last year, and also for the nine 
months of 1919-20 and 1920-21, reveals 
the following values, in pounds sterling: 


Imports Exports 
March, 1030 .......- 9,695,046 14,138,793 
March, 1931 ....... 14,417,578 10,788,391 
July-March, 1920... 63,197,688 112,666,786 
July-March, 1921... 131,490,175 97,043,533 


AUSTRALIA’S GOLD 

The gold yield of Australia for the 
first four months of 1921 was 258,712 fine 
oz, showing a decline of 27,905 oz, com- 
pared with the yield for the January- 
April term of the previous year. 

Imports of gold for the nine months 
ended March 31 amounted to £9,920, 
against £40,437 last year, and exports 
totaled £3,766,658, compared with £4,- 
096,670 the preceding term. 

The exports of gold from Australia 
during the 12 months ended June 30, 
1920, were valued at £5,548,081. Ship- 
ments were: from New South Wales, 
£1,581,240; from Western Australia, 
£3,172,225; from Victoria, £567,588. It 
is understood that ‘since June last the 
major portion of the gold sent away 
from Australia has gone to the United 
States. 


NATIONAL THRIFT 


The people of Australia, as a whole, 
spend liberally, although generally with 
shrewd judgment. At the same time the 
habit of thrift in them is highly de- 
veloped, a fact demonstrated by the na- 
ture of the savings bank deposits. At 
present the sum of £112,111,406 stands 
to the credit of 2,341,403 depositors in 
the state savings banks throughout the 
Commonwealth. At the end of March 
the amount to the credit of depositors in 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank was 
£34,342,062, making an aggregate of 
£146,453,468 among approximately 3,- 
000,000 depositors, the average amount to 
the credit of each depositor being slight- 
ly under £50. It will thus be seen that 
more than half of the people in Aus- 
tralia, including men, women and chil- 
dren, have accounts in the savings banks. 
Taking into consideration those who have 
accounts in the general banks, it seems 
that four fifths of the entire population 
of Australia own banking accounts. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





CHANGES IN WHEAT VARIETIES 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 25.—Consid- 
erable change in the varieties of wheat 
grown in the spring wheat belt is shown 
in studies recently made by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. 

The five leading varieties in these 
states have made interesting shifts in 
relative importance in the past seven 
years, according to data recently com- 
piled by the bureau. Marquis was least 
important in 1914, but in 1916 it had 
jumped into first place~ It has held this 
place since, although its peak of popu- 
larity seemed to have been reached in 
1919, when it comprised 58.3 per cent of 
all the spring wheat raised in these four 
states, and in 1920, 57 per cent. 

Durum wheat has been making steady 
gain in popularity since 1914, and is the 
only one of the leading varieties that 
gained, relatively, in 1920. It is the 
heaviest yielder in bushels per acre, the 
specialists say. Velvet chaff, blue-stem, 
and fife have each lost in relative im- 
portance each year since 1916. In 1920, 
57 per cent of the spring wheat raised 
in the four states mentioned was of the 
marquis variety, 26.4 durum, 8.4 velvet 
chaff, 4/1 blue-stem, 2.4 fife, and 1.7 
other varieties. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





J. J. KELLY RESIGNS 

J. J. Kelly, who for the last three years 
has been associated with Lou J. Weitz- 
man in the Weitzman Flour Co., Chicago, 
has resigned. His plans for the future 
are somewhat indefinite. Mr. Kelly has 
taken an active part in the Weitzman 
company’s affairs in the last year or two, 
and is very well and favorably known to 
millers. , 
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DULUTH, JUNE 25 


FLOUR—Nominal 


prices, 


f.o.b, mills, at 


Duluth-Superior, per barrel, ty 98-lb cottons: 


Toda Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8. 1003. 65 $13.80@14.00 
Bakers patent ..... 8.15@8.40 13.55@13.75 
First clear, jute..... 6.75@7.25 11,60@11.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.00@5.50 9.50@10.00 
No, 2 semolina ..... 7.80@8.05 14.10@14.25 
Durum patent ...... 7.55@7.80 13.60@13.75 

RYB FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 


pure white, $7.75; No, 2 straight, $7.05; No. 
$ dark, $5. 75; No, 5 dark, $7; No. 8 rye, $6. 


WHEAT—Cash market quiet and 


small 


in spring grades, but made a better showing 


as regards durum. 


Receipts of the former 


were mainly applied on sale, while more of 
the latter was offered. Spreads are narrow- 


ing on futures, 
delivery basis. 
futures. 


Some durum now down to 
Market lower in line with 
General trend of futures was down- 


ward, prices closing 8%@l10c under June 
18. Crop advices bullish, but everything else 
pointed toward bearishness, 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 


track, in cents per bushel: 

o“————_ Dark fname 
June No. 1 No. No. 3 
18.. 153 @184 147 Oit9 139 @160 
20.. 147 @178 141 @173 133 @164 
21.. 145% @167% 139% @163% 132% @150% 
22.. 145 @167 139 @163 132 @150 
23.. 142 @164 136 @160 129 @147 
24.. 144 @166 138 @162 129 @147 
25 143 @165 137 @161 128 @146 

-—Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 

. 141 @152 139 @150 140 138 

20. 134% @145% 182% @143% 133% 131% 
21. 186% @147% 184% @145% 135% 133% 
22. 184 @142 132 @140 132 130 
23. 184% @138% 132% @138% 132% 130% 
24. 184% @138% 132% @136% 132% 130% 
25. 182% @1387% 130% @136% 130% 128% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 


cents per bushel; 


Corn Oats Rye 
June 2 mixed 2 white No. 1 Barley 
18... 57% 35% 121 45@63 
20... 56% 34% 116 43@61 
21... 57% 35% 117 43@61 
22... 57% 86% 119% 43@61 
: ae 56% 36% 119 43@61 
24... 56% 36% 121 43@61 
25 55% 36% 119% 43@61 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-— Spring— - 


July Sept. 
-. 146 126 
- 140 122 
140% 125 
2.. 140 129% 
oo O 131% 
24.. 187 131 
136 131% 








Durum 


July Sept. Oct. 
139 125 120 

132% 120 eve 

134% 124 

132 127% 

132% 129 

132% 129% 

130% 129% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts— a 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 21 1920 1919 
Spring 343 «179 32 ett 186 3845 
Durum .... 444 887 110 372 472 205 

Winter .... 7 106 ° 42 11 
Totals 794 672 142 907 669 550 
COPD o <ekias 139 o° oe 170 ee 1 
Oats .cvsse 67 15 26 84 ee oe 
PEO: 06-4t ee 111 383 249 265 419 274 
Rarley 123 14 472 136 2 277 
Bonded... 2 is 12 os oe oe 
“laxseed .. 241 309 46 123 89 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, 


June 25, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 


omitted in stocks): 


7-Wheat stocks—, 


—_ 
1920 1919 1921 


Receipts by 
grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dk n) 
1,2nor jf 172 9 66 108 11 6 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor 5 46 15 30 22 
All other 
spring 210 369 12 43 64 4 
1, 2 am 7 
1, 2 dur 24 $320 197 67 117 28 
All other 
durum 297 365 .12 71 78 7 
Winter esee 4 95 1 6 3 
Mixed ..... 89 76 -- 218 140 45 
Totals 842 1,259 288 543 425 90 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 


elevators, 





in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic——, -—Bon 


nded——, 


1919 1921 1920 1919 


1921 1920 
CoPn sceaan 123 oe 
Oats - 5,660 12 189 
RYO vescana 95 290 670 
Barley .... 81 191 392 
Flaxseed ..1,166 443 51 
FLAXSEED 


aS 
2 Se 
oe 


Market reacted sharply late in the week 


and wiped out the early advance, 
making moderate fresh decline. 


besides 
The heavi- 


ness came about through increased country 
movement this way, also through the arrival 


of @ cargo from Fort William. 


Stocks in- 


creased 111,000 bus on the week, despite the 
good run of receipts; Buyers only picked up 
supplies on recessions. Futures closed mixed, 
October %c higher than June 18, the rest at 











a 2@4c decline. July showed greatest 
weakness, Fair cash trade passed, due to 
increased receipts. Basis for No. 1 track or 
to-arrive, July figure. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 
——Close—_, 
June 26 
June 20 High Low June25 1920 
July ..$1.88 $1.91 $1.84 $1.85 $3.89 
Sept. 1.90 1.95 1.88% 1.89 3.96 
Oct, 1.90 1.93% 1.89 1.90% .3.97 
MILWAUKEE, JUNE 25 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent ........ceeceeceees $8.55 @9.80 
Spring straight 7.70@8.95 
First clear ......-. . 6.50@7.65 
Becond CIOAP ..ccccccvccccceccsces 5.40 @5.50 
Rye four, White ...ccccccccccvece 7.80@7.95 
Rye flour, straight ..........+e6- 6.90@7.20 
MO GOUT, GOSH occcccccccccvccvce 5.40@6.50 
Kansas patent ...ccscccccccccece 7.60@8.60 
Corn flour, 100 lbs + 1.85@2.00 
Corn meal, 100 lbs .. 1.80@1.95 
Corn grits, 100 lbs 1.75 @1.90 
MILLFEED—Unchanged to lower. In- 


quiry fairly active, in anticipation of pos- 
sible drouth. Business restricted, and con- 
fined to immediate requirements, Bran and 
middlings lower, but at discount under bran. 
Standard bran, $16.58@18; standard fine 
middlings, $16.50@17.50; flour middlings, $21 
@23; hominy feed, $26.50@27.50; red dog, 
$26@27; rye feed, $14@15; old process oil 
meal, $31@32; cottonseed meal, $37@39; 
brewers’ dried grains, $21.50@22; gluten 
feed, $27.50,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 1@2c for spring, but 
declined 2c for winter. Receipts, 156 cars; 
last week, 169; last year, 26. Receipts mod- 
erate, and demand on milling and shipping 
accounts good. Closed lower with futures, 
No, 1 northern, $1.46@1.51; No. 2, $1.40@ 
1.46; No. 3, $1.36@1.41; No. 4, $1.21@1.30; 
No. 5, $1.16@1.21; No, 1 red winter, $1.39@ 
1.42; No. 2 red, $1.37@1.39; No. 3 red, $1.35 
@1.37. 


RYE—Steady and unchanged. Receipts, 
18 cars; Iast week, 39; last year, 40. Re- 
ceipts light, and demand good from milling 
and shipping accounts. Closed unchanged 
with futures, Premiums slightly lower, 
ranging 3%c over July price. No. 1, $1.26; 
No. 2, $1.26; No. 3, $1.23@1.25; No. 4, $1.20 
@1.34, 


CORN—-Declined 1@1%c. Receipts, 516 
cars; last week, 506; last year, 452. Re- 
ceipts fair, and demand active from local 


and shipping accounts, Premiums range 4 
@1%c under July figures. No. 2 white, 62% 
@638c; No, 2 yellow, 62@62%c; No. 2 mixed, 
61% @61%c. 

OATS—Advanced \c. 
last week, 213; last year, 111. Lower with 
futures at close. Receipts moderate, and 
steadily absorbed by industries and shippers. 
Discount under July maintained at % @lic. 
No. 2 white, 38@38%c; No. 3 white, 37@38c; 
No. 4 white, 354% @36%c; sample grade, 33 
@ 35c. 

BARLEY—Steady. Receipts, 168 cars; 
last week, 188; last year, 83. Closed steady 
and firm, Receipts fair and demand good, 
particularly from maltsters. Lower grades 
show some activity. Iowa quoted at 58@70c, 
as to quality; Wisconsin, 60@71c; Minne- 
sota, 55@70c; Dakota, 55@69c; feed and re- 
jected, 55@6l1c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments—. 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Receipts, 182 cars; 





Flour, bbls... 27,910 16,530 20,630 21,980 
Wheat, bus.. 210,600 35,100 262,935 75,340 
Corn, bus.... 735,300 641,875 828,123 178;370 
Oats, bus.... 387,045 224,220 269,195 442,920 
Barley, bus.. 259,560 128,235 12,960 659,000 
Rye, bus..... 25,020 98,800 60,500 65,340 
Feed, tons... 900 1,070 5,274 5,387 
® CHICAGO, JUNE 25 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

MROTERAREE «ccccccvesceevescers $9.00 @9.20 
Spring patents, jute ........+.008 8.75 @9.15 
Spring straights, jute ............ 8.10@8.75 
Spring clears, jute ...........60. 6.50 @7.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 4.65 @5.4 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.60@8.9 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.50 @8.00 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.90@7.40 


Clear, southern, jute 5.65 @6.10 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.00 @7.75 

Patent, 95 per cent .......e.ee0e8 6.75 @7.15 

Clear, Kansas, jute .............. 6.15 @6.65 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$7.20@7.50 

Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.50@6.80 

WHEAT—Milling demand fair. Offerings 


not large. Premiums firm at the close. 
Country offerings greatly increased. Pre- 
miums on winter and spring wheat, as com- 
pared with July delivery at the close, to- 
day, were as follows: No. 1 red 11@12c 
over, No. 2 red 10@1l1c over, No. 3 red 7@9c 
over, No, 4 red 4@6c over, No. 1 hard 15@ 


2 hard 12@i4c over, No. 1 
northern 10@17c over, No. 2 northern 7@ 
18c over, No. 3 northern 2@8c over, No. 4 
northern July to 7c under, No. 3 hard 10@ 
llc over, No. 4 hard 6@8ec over, No, 1 dark 
hard 15@18c over, No. 2 dark hard 13@15ic 
over, No. 3 dark hard 11@12c over, No. 4 
dark hard 7@10c over, No. 1 dark northern 
25@35c over, No. 2 dark northern 20@25c 
over, No. 8 dark northern 5@10c over, 
No. 4 dark northern 5c over to 8c under, 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 


16c over, No. 


1 red.... 188 @141% 141% @147% 290@. 

2 red.... 185% @143 139%@161% 285 @ 287 
1 hard... 189% @148% 144 @170 290@. 

2 hard... 136% @145% 142% @166% 280@ 285 
1 dk hd. —a amas: 

2 dk hd. .....@..... Me @...++ oe. 

1 nor, s.. 142% ids 150 @151 285@. 

2 nor, s.. 1483 @145 136 @164% 280@. 

1 dk nor. 152% @166% 161 @171% apr Sie 
2 dk nor. 149% @160 156 @161%...@... 


CORN—Export and shipping demand slow. 
Offerings liberal, Country not selling fast. 
No. 2 grades lc under July, on track, with 
delivery day only five days away. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 mix.... 61% @63 60% @64%..... @.....- 
2 mix.... 61 @64% 60% @64% ..... ar 
3 mix,... 61 @62%60 @63% 178 @I189% 
4 mix.... 60 @61%59%@61 183 @I187 
5 mix.... 57 @61%57 @61_..... Dareses 
6 mix.... 54 @59 54 @58%169 @185 
1 yel.... 61 @63% 61% @65 cooseMecese 
2 yel.... 61% @638% 614% @65__—.....@..... 
3 yel.... 61 @62%60 @64. 179% @190% 
4 yel.... 60 @61 60 @63 178 @182 
5 yel.... 56 @60% ....@62%187 @..... 
6 yel.... 54 @60 54%@60 170 @185 
1 white.. 61% @63% 614% @64% ..... eee 
2 white... 61% @65 614%@65_..... Bvcers 
3 white... 61% @62% $1%@ 63% 188 @194 
4 white.. 59 ° ied seenis. onvwe Deccee 
5 white.. . 59. @63% ..... @ cece 
6 white.. 54 Oa? 54% @59__—......... C—O 
OATS—Shipping demand _ good. No, 2 
white, July price to %c under. Stocks 


large, but decreasing. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 37% @39% 37 @39% 115% @120% 
2 white. 37% @40 36% @39% 115 @121 
3 white. 36 @39 36 @38% 112 @118% 
4 white. 34% @36% 34 @38 110 @117 
RYE—Export demand fair, with prices 
lower. No. 2 closed at 3c over July, on 


track. Range for the week was $1.19%@ 
1.28, with the close $1.26%. July closed to- 
day at $1.23%, and September at $1.09%. 


BARLEY—tTrade _ slow, with offerings 
light. Poor to fancy ranged 58 @69c, 
against 55@70c last week, and $1.40@1.58 
last year. The close, today, was 60@68c 
for malting. July 65%c, and September 
63%e. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade light, and prices 
practically unchanged, Corn flour $1.67%, 
corn meal $1.85, cream meal $1.70, pearl 


hominy $1.90, granulated hominy $1.85, oat- 
meal $2.92%, per 100 lbs, car lots. Rolled 
oats, $2.60 per 90-lb sack. 
LINSEED MEAL—Trade 
31.50 ton, f.0.b. Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


light at $31@ 


7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 167 155 116 135 
Wheat, bus.... 398 308 495 919 
Corn, bus...... 3,806 2,584 1,674 706 
Oats, bus:..... 1,690 1,223 1, _ 799 
RVG, WOR. cccce 22 117 69 
Barley, bus.... 118 281 8 43 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 25 
FLOUR—Quote, . nominally, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
4, 8. DETERTLELERL Eee i 40 @8.60 


jute basis, 


BOOMGOTE sec Kevcccccevovcssicsss B 8.10 @8,25 
PE GORE occ cvcedevacsccoeveses 6.00 @6.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
i, , MEEL COREE TCL TT eT $7.15 @7.30 
DOR) 6 vee ed. en wewaedenddeanued 6.25 @6.50 
. 2 eevee ere Pree eee Tre 5.50@5.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
| ee ere Pee Pere ee Tere a $7.10@7.40 
Se err ee Tree ree rer 6.25@6.50 
PU GRE vcsvccscectseccevtices 5.00@5.50 


MILLFEED—No improvement was noted 
in the demand for all grades of millfeed. 
Mills are disposing of their limited supply 
of feedstuffs in mixed cars with flour, and 
very few car lot sales are heard of. Closing 
prices showed a marked decline on the 
week. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter wheat bran, $15@16; soft wheat 
bran, $16@17;. gray shorts, $20@21. 

WHEAT—Shippers and local and outside 
millers cleaned up all offerings of cash 


wheat. Prices declined about 4@7c on the 
week. Receipts, 226 cars, against 345 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.44@1.46; 


No. 2 red, $1.838@1.42; No. 3 red, $1.35 @1.36; 
No. 1 hard, $1.46@1.47; No. 3 hard, $1.43@ 
1.44, 


CORN—Cash market was dull and de- 
mand very slow. Prices were fairly steady, 
and showed practically no change on the 
week, Receipts, 172 cars, against 211. Cash 
prices: No. 1 corn, 61c; No. 2 corn, 60c; No. 
2 yellow, 62c; No. 3 yellow, 61c; No, 6 yel- 





56c; No. 3 white, 64c; No. 2 white, 63c; 
No, 3 white, 62c. 
OATS—Cash oats were in active demand, 


low, 


and a brisk business was done locally. 
Prices were held fairly steady. Receipts, 
162 cars, against 175. Cash prices: No. 
1 oats, 38@39c; No. 2 oats, 37@38c; No. 3 
oats, 37c; No. 4 oats, 37c; No. 1 mixed, 37c; 
No. 2 mixed, 37c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis... 87,390 85,810 88,740 77,940 
Wheat, bus.. 484,680 542,400 451,420 317,300 
Corn, bus.... 301,600 730,600 357,060 364,330 
Oats, bus.... 434,000 340,600 338,980 280,450 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 4,400 . 3,020 2,120 
Barley, bus.. 14,400 12,800 5,910 1,260 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 25 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

DED 635.5692 40 peed soabewedeeeve $7.70@8.00 

Straight .o.cccccccccvessessccces 7.25 @7.50 

4. MRT RETEPYE TELE 6.00 @7. 00 

BecomG GIGP .scccccscsccoscceces 5.50@5.75 
MILLFEED—Demand sstill lifeless, while 


supplies are rapidly increasing for want of 
takers. Buyers willing to do business on 
deferred shipment at existing prices, but 
sellers are reluctant to. take orders on pres- 
ent low levels. Prices showed further de- 
cline. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $12@13; brown shorts, $15@16; gray 
shorts, $16@18. 

WHEAT—Inadequate demand and ad- 
justment of prices to a new crop basis, im- 
pending now crop movement and indiffer- 
ence of foreign buyers toward supplies 
caused sharp declines early in week, but 
market showed more firmness in prices 
later, although demand was mixed and ir- 
regular throughout. Demand for hard wheat 
Soft 


was largely a milling proposition, 
wheat was in only fair request, and prices 
were barely steady. Cash prices: hard 


wheat, No. 1 $1.29@1.40, No. 2 $1.28@1.40, 





No. 38 $1.26@1.37, No. 4 $1.25@1.35; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.30@1.31, No. 2 $1.29@1.30, 
No. 3 $1.28@1.30, No. 4 $1.26@1.28. 
CORN—Demand only fair and _ supplies 
adequate. Prices irregular, tending down- 
ward. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 60@ 
61c, No. 3 59@60c, No. 4 58@58%c; yellow 
corn, No, 2 55% @56c, No. 3 54% @55c, No. 4 
53@54c; mixed corn, No, 2 54% @56c, No. 


3 52@54c, No. 4 50@51%c 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, ---Shipments—. 









1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 14,300 13,650 68,250 64,350 
Wh’'t, bus. 2,046,600 1,020,600 1,20 882,900 
Corn, bus.. 427,500 245,000 356,250 147,500 
Oats, bus.. 98,600 76,500 13,500 24,000 
Rye, bus... 7,700 11,000 3,300 4,400 
Barley, bus 33,000 40,500 22,100 18,200 
Bran, tons. 1,100 1,280 3,140 3,180 
Hay, tons.. 1,980 8,112 524 2,916 
TOLEDO, JUNE 25 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $7@7.05 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat BRAM .c.ccccscccs $.....@21.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... . -@21,50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 22.00 @25.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @33.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.00 

WHEAT—Receipts, 48 cars, 21 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 62 cars, 47 contract. 


OATS—Receipts, 70 cars, 30 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 








1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 67,200 47,600 12,215 30,520 
Corn, bus.... 77,500 63,750 54,700 52,275 
Oats, bus.... 143,500 30,750 62,000 17.910 
BUFFALO, JUNE 25 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring .............+. $9.00 @9.25 
ES 3 aes 5 06655 ove 80NS 8.25 @8.60 
PO GOP cS vc eresasciceveevees 7.50 @7.85 
MOGOME GUBRP occ ccvesrccccscceces 4.90@5.00 
Rye, pure white ... +»@8.50 
ee Teer --@8.00 
Sacked 
Bere, OP BOR. 506s es cidccnceces -@18.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @19.50 


Mixed feed 
Flour middlings 
Red dog, per ton 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs .... 





o seeee@ 2.00 
29.00 @29.50 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton 

Cracked corn, per ton ......... 29.00 @29.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... .....@28.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... +++ + @30.13 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@38.75 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... .....@35.50 
Oll meal, Per COM ...ccecccccces 33.00@..... 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... vee +@ 2.96 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 8.00@ 9.00 
Milo, No, 8, 100 Ibe. .c.cccssccee 1.80@..;.. 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ........... -@ 3.35 


WHEAT—tThere were a few cars offered 
and sold at $1.47@1.50 for No. 2 red and No. 
2 mixed, but millers were not interested, the 
demand coming principally from feed mix- 
ers. 

CORN—Steady market for yellow, the 
only decline being early in the week of ic. 
There was a good demand for No, 1 or No, 











2 _— at 70c, No. 3 yellow at 69c, No. 4 
yellow at 66%c and No, 6 yellow at 63c, on 
track, through billed, The offerings were 
all taken at these prices at the close of the 
week, and more wanted, 

OATS—Practically no change in prices 
from last week, the demand being active, 
particularly for grades under No. 2 white. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 44c; No. 2 white, 43%c; 
No, 3 white, 42c; No. 4 white, 40c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—aAfter a cut in prices for some 
spot barley, the market was stronger, but 
maltsters seemed to be supplied, while feed 
mixers wanted a few cars more, Malting 
was quoted at 75@80c, and feed at 70@75c, 
on track, through billed. 

RYE—The only sale was a car of No, 2, 
on track, local billed, at $1.31. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 25 

FLOUR—Receipts, 4,700 bbls, and 7,872,095 
Ibs in sacks, Exports, 5 bbis to Port Lobos. 
Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-Ib 
jute sacks: 4 
Spring first patent ........ aeons $8.75 @9.2 
Secing standard patent .......... 8.25@8.76 
Spring first clear ........++++.+++ 7.00@7.60 

ard winter short patent ........ 7.90@8.30 

ard winter straight .........+++ 7.40@7.90 
Soft winter straight ..........-.. 6.856@7.10 

RYE FLOUR—Demand light and prices 
“lower. We quote on a basis of $8,25@9 bbi 
in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT —Irregular, closing 8c lower for 
the week. Export demand fair. Receipts, 
456,939 bus; exports, 56,000; stock, 1,197,616. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter ......0+0++++00+-$1.49@1.54 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky........ 1.88@1,43 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No, 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—In small supply and demand 
light. Prices unsettled. Quotations: 

Spring bran ......-+.+++- «eee e+ $28.00@24.00 
Soft Senter bran ....- «++ 28.00@24.00 
Standard middlings ........... 23.00@24,00 
Flour middlings .....- seeeeeeee 29.00@30,00 
Red dog ..cscscerceereees seees 36.00@36,00 

CORN—Little change in prices, and trade 
quiet, Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 301,879 bus; exports, 184,285; stock, 
940,279. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No, 2 756@76c, No. 3 73@74c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Very little demand, 
and prices easy, Quotations: 






Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ...... . $2.16 
Granulated white meal, fancy ..... coe SO 
White corn flour, fancy ....... crecese S00 


OATS—Trade quiet and offerings light. 
Prices %c higher for the week. Receipts, 
58,909 bus; stock, 193,885. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 48% @49c; No. 3 white, 47% @48c. 

OATMEAL—Dull and unchanged. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-1b 
sacks, $6; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$9.28; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $4. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 25 

FLOUR—Buyers listless. Market irregu- 
lar, with wide range. There was some light 
business on well-known brands, but volume 
of sales was limited and only for immediate 
needs. Offers of new Kansas flours more 
general, and new soft wheat flours offered 
in small way. Exporters practically out of 
market, though some business with Petro- 
grad was reported. Prices: spring fancy 
patent, $9.50@10.25 bbl; standard patent, 
$8.50@9; first clear, $7.50@8; second clear, 
$5.50@6; soft winter straight, $6.75@7; hard 
winter straight, old $7.50@8, new $7@7.50; 
hard first clear, $6.25@6.50; second clear, 
$5.25@5.75; rye, $8.25@9,—all in jute, Re- 
ceipts, 275,597 bbis, 

WHEAT—Market firmer on account of 
rains in harvesting district. Export opera- 
tions also helped market, and offset liberal 
offers of cash wheat from the farms. Prices: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.54 bu (first half July 
shipment); No. 2 hard winter, $1.58 (first 
half July shipment); No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.82 (first half July shipment); No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.52 (first half July ship- 
ment). Receipts, 622,400 bus, 

CORN—Market showed weaker undertone, 
and rains in corn belt seem to have taken 
edge off bull movement. Prices: No. 2 yel- 
low, 83%c bu; No. 2 mixed, 82%c; No, 2 
white, 83%c. Receipts, 34,800 bus, 

OATS—Market felt influence of rains, and 
prices easier toward close of week, Range 
49@653c, according to quality. Receipts, 
210,800 bus, 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 25 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 









Spring first patent ...........06+ $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent ..... eeeee 8.25@8.50 
Hard winter short patent......... 8.25@8.50 
Hard winter standard grade...... 7.75@8.00 
Soft winter short patent ..... - 7.75@8.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.25@6.50 
Rye flour, white ......... Setseees 7.50@8.00 
Rye flour, standard ..... eebecs «+ 6.75 @7.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ........... - $10.00 


City mills’ blended patent ........... 10.00 
City mills’ winter patent ........... 9.50 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 8.85 

MILLFEED—Little change, and small 
business. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $23@24; soft winter bran, 
$25@26; standard middlings, $24@25; flour 
middlings, $29@30; red dog, $36; city mills’ 
middlings, $23@24. 

WHEAT—Down 2@10c; demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 462,183 bus; ex- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ports, 644,429; stock, 750,342. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.53%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.37%; July, $1.32; 
range of southern for week, 90c@$1.47. 

CORN—Fractionally lower; movement and 
demand moderate. Receipts, 150,768 bus; 
exports, 276,579; stock, 1,181,322. Closing 
prices: contract spot, 70%c; range of south- 
ern for week, 72% @73c; spot near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $3.75 @3.80. 

OATS—Steady; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 17,868 bus; stock, 193,958. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 46c, 
sales; No. 3 white, domestic, 45 %c. 

RYE—Up 4%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 233,440 bus; exports, 342,857; 
stock, 261,538. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.41%. 


BOSTON, JUNE 25 

FLOUR—Per 196 ibs, in sacks: 

Spring patents, special short. ..$10.25@10.50 
Spring patents, standard ....... 8.50@10.00 
Hard winter patents ........... b 

Soft winter patents .........+.. 6@ 8.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 6@ 7.75 
Soft winter clears .........++++ 6.25@ 7.00 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8 25@ 8.50 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
a shade lower. Spring bran, $24.25; winter 
bran, $25.50; middlings, $25@30; mixed feed, 
$26@28.50; red dog, $35; gluten feed, $35.28; 
hominy feed, $33; stock feed, $32.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $13.50; cottonseed meal, $39 
@43,—all in 100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, with 
market unchanged. Granulated yellow corn 
meal, $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, $1.65; 
cracked corn, $1.65,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
steady. Rolled is quoted at $2.90, and cut 
and ground at $3.19, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls....*29,385 29,887 ..... 
Wheat, bus... ..... 
Corn, bus..... 1,570 





Y sido. ae 
1,420 167,028 6,475 





Oats, bus..... 23,530 19,840 1,600 ..... 
Tee, Di ei~ecs overe oboee 2,932 605 
Millfeed, tons.. BO cccce ercce veeoce 
Corn meal, bbis os BOG cece § cowee 


Oatmeal, sacks. 3,445 ..... 

*Includes 11,925 bbls for export, compared 
with 11,595 in 1920. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing June 25, 162,274 bus corn to Copenhagen, 
the first shipment of grain through this port 
since May 11. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 28 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside milis for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


June 28 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLEOR ccccccccoes $8.50@9.00 $13.50@13.90 
Standard patent .... 8.10@8.65 13.20@13.65 
Second patent ...... 7.90@8.40 12.80@13.30 
*First clear, jute ... 6.00@6.75 11.75@11.90 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.60@4.65 8.50@ 9.00 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (June 28), in 
jute, were: 


June 28 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina .:...$7.00@7.20 $12.80@13.20 
Durum flour ...... - 5.50@6.50 .....@11.20 
CHEAP wecccccces eeeee 4.65@5.15 8.75@ 9.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 

SUP Bi occ: sn rece 269,165 156,110 191,195 

June 25... 231,030 ‘341,470 230,470 281,830 

June 18... 236,925 337,900 260,260 269,275 

June 11... 189,230 315,485 260,340 255,860 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 





July 2...6 seoees 4 16,930 
June 25... 1,430 19,745 19,170 
June 18... weeeee 13,335 17,120 
June 11... ...... 8,880 16,290 19,095 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
April 30 60 68,165 174,735 147,196 2,470 1,035 
May 7. 60 68,265 165,220 141,445 730 ose 
May 14. 60 68,615 157,060 162,525 360 Kee 
May 21. 59 65,115 152,495 163,105 «hs 310 
May 28. 60 68,865 159,685 175,555 1,050 ons 
June 4. 60 68,415 131,695 137,855 1,815 335 
June 11 58 67,740 168,180 123,130 1,385 ses 
June 18 58 67,640 178,775 122,160 360 ewe 
June 25 44 49,776 132,860 110,165 360 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 28), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


June 28 Year ago 
WOO cic dncecisved $13.50@14.00 $51.00@51.50 
Stand. middlings.. 13.75@14.50 .....@56.00 


Flour middlings... 19.00@21.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 25.00@27.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $24.75 @25.00 


« «+++ @62.00 
69.00 @71.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 25.25@25.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 25.75@26.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.25@26.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. ..... x 
White corn meal, granulatedt..- 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... 2.10@ 2.15 
Rye flour, white® .............. 


Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 5.40@ 5.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.20@ 7.30 
Graham, standard, bbist ....... 7.06@ 7.156 
MOTION  GONPF 6 kaisici. ca cccccce +», @2.72% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 6.00@..... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@..... 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 6.00@ 7.00 


Linseed oil meal® .............. + oss» @30.00 


*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 1 red, No, 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No, 2 red, July and September 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
June No.1 dark No, 1 nor No, 1 red 
22... 148 @163 143 @153 188 @1438 
23... 148% @163% 143% @153% 138% @143% 
24... 147% @162% 142% @152% 137% @142% 
25... 148% @163% 143% @153% 138% @143% 
27... 144 @164 139 @149 134 @139 
28... 134% @154% 129% @139% 124% @129% 
June No. 2 dark No, 2 nor No. 2 red 
22... 148 @153 1388 @143 135 @138 
+» 143% @153% 138% @143% 135% @138% 
see 142% @152% 137% @142% 134% @137% 
25... 143% @153% 138% @143% 135% @138% 
+ 189 @154 134 @1i39 1381 @184 
+ 129% @144% 124% @129% 121% @124% 
June July Sept. June July Sept. 


22..... $1.33 $1.28% 25..... $1.33% $1.31% 
23..... 1.33% 1.30 27..... 1.29 1.29 
24...4. 1.32% 1.29% 28..... 119% 1.20% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during ‘the week were, per bushel: 
Jun Corn Oats Rye Barley 
21... 51@52 34% @34% 111% @117% 45@61 
22... 51@52 34% @34% 116 @119 
23... 50@61 34% @34% 115 @118 
24... 49@50 34%.@34% 117% @120% 45@61 
25... 49@50 34% @34% 117% @119% 45@61 
47@48 33%@33% 115 @117 44@60 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: June 26 

June 25 June 18 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,425,700 2,594,610 1,605,520 
Flour, bbis ...... 24,539 23,241 18,398 
Millstuff, tons ... 742 843 1,364 
Corn, bus ....... 264,000 170,240 
Oats, bus ...... 438,480 163,680 
Barley, bus .... 396,000 175,360 
Rye, bus ......++ 59,000 89,040 
Flaxseed, bus ... 107,000 118,720 128,520 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: June 26 

June 25 June 18 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,211,630 1,317,600 907,200 
Flour, bbls ...... 254,910 268,716 372,428 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,080 10,240 16,726 
Corn, bus ....... 218,680 254,180 152,100 
Gate, BER ...cvce 84,280 113,730 644,710 
Barley, bus ..... 391,200 293,160 264,250 
es BOD icecscece 45,570 24,320 627,670 
Flaxseed, bus .. 22,040 16,480 8,960 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 26 June 28 June 29 

June 25 Junei18 1920 1919 1918 

Corn ... 197 213 69 10 370 

Oats ...8,782 8,398 702 2,580 382 

Barley .. 891 828 689 1,416 574 

RO «coe 37 ae 1,698 4,160 100 

Flaxs’d 1,069 1,047 25 55 46 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 

reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 26 June 28 

June 25 June18 1920 1919 














No. 1 dark ..... 271 354 362 801 
No. 1 northern... ... 5 55 322 
No, 2 northern.. 3 cas ose 
WOMGTD sccccceccs 1,335 902 1,946 493 
Totals .......1,609 1,271 2,362 1,620 
ik saan 95 50 coe eee 
ER BOAT cscccecs 2,312 2,723 eee oes 
eS a 8,368 8,464 ee . 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: e 


-—Mpls— -———Duluth——_ 
Track Toarr. Track’ July Sept. 
June 21 ..$1.84 1.84 1.88% 1.89% 1.92% 
June 22 .. 1.84 1.84 1.89% 1.89% 1.93% 
June 23 .. 1.83 1.83 1.86 1.86 1.90% 


June 24 .. 1.82% 1.82% 1.84% 1.84% 1.88% 
June 25 .. 1.82% 1.82% 1.85 1.85 1.89 
June 27 .. 1.82% 1.82% 1.84% 1.84% 1.88% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-Receipts——_, -——-In store—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 107 129 282 1,069 25 55 
Duluth..... 241 309 46 1,166 446 61 


Totals.... 348 438 328 2,235 471 106 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to June 
26, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

~—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 








Minneapolis ... 6,067 4,370 735 456 
ea 3,972 1,873 3,478 938 
Tetale ....0% 10,0389 6,243 4,218 1,894 





Work on irrigation in the province of 
Treviso, in the Piave valley, Italy, was 
recently commenced. The project em- 
braces about 130 square miles. 


June 29, 1921 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject io confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, June 28, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oF rom—————_,, 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 





To — York ton more phia News 
anon an. Ne hace nhed edhe. 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Antwerp ....... 27.50 27.60 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Belfast .. co Se ove BROOD ccc cece 
Bremen ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 .... 
Bristol ...... ig... ee ee ae eee 
Cardiff oane0e SEE S50> peey eéne- cc 
MUG ccetaces 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 . 
Christiania .... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 


Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 





Cork . oo. 28 
Dublin coce cf 
Dundee © (008 —esce 
Glasgow ‘ \ 26.00 26.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 .... 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 ° 
Malmé ........ 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bordeaux ...... 37.60 .... 36.60 .... «- 
DT teks scene GE: ese We 5o6d% ove 
Marseilles ..... Gee Sikes “2hes.ces80- cece 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 .... 
a ine i thine aaa eb oe 
ML. ¢b04000 0.4% Dt. «568 sevh seine 0 
EMUEM .. cvcccces ; Ices chee mee 206s 
Liverpool ...... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
London ........ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
ReOEED 40s DEOW ccc0 MUOO cance cece 
Manchester .... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


SPITEREEED Secs WOUND cece cces 6666. doce 
Rotterdam ..... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 


Gibraltar ...... 4006 .. cere .ceae 
oo MIND ocss. ocee”’ akdm Laces 
Danzig ..... +++ 39.00 .... 39.00 39.00 39.00 
4, TESTE DY) dheeCESd <6. eaer--eees 
ee Caer, Bh . TEGO..cce scene. cave 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Mlax 
SS See 387 853 266 eee 
Consolidated .... 420 207 47 158 
Ogilvies ......... 395 101 19 bee 
Vi, eee 315 155 15 244 
Grain Growers .. 610 505 56 eee 
Fort William .... 64 182 46 182 
84 eee 571 905 83 171 
North Western .. 286 77 28 éa0 
Port Arthur ..... 720 1,607 239 65 
Can. Gov’t ...... 180 898 71 375 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,040 368 28 240 
Davidson & Smith 81 187 37 eee 
Private elevators. 1,109 1,633 158 220 

TORN occccece 6,177 7,678 1,091 1,665 
1. F perer> 1,976 308 641 308 
as 1,014 722 242 38 
Rail shipments... 171 191 46 


Lake shipments.. 1,113 1,424 283 i60 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... S We 8 C.. Wiccice 1,566 
No. 1 northern..2,088 No, 3 C. W...... 2,173 
No. 2 northern..1,107 Ex. 1 feed ..... 


No, 3 northern. .1,136 








United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 


on June 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
192 67 








_Baltimore .. 693 1,081 79 
Boston ..... ose 2 eee 2 eee 
Buffalo ..... 581 3,163 3,253 50 130 
Chicago .... 282 11,537 10,197 33 167 
Detroit ..... 1 21 42 11 eee 
Duluth ..... 842 123 5,660 94 80 
Galveston ...1,586 eee eee 64 eee 
Indianapolis. 53 366 286 1 eee 
Kansas City. 344 3,358 41 13 oes 
Milwaukee... 99 353 436 31 118 
Minneapolis 1,609 197 8,782 27 891 
N. Orleans. .1,577 311 122 ove 45 
Newp. News. ... 5 eee vee re 
New York... 200 132 523 15 83 
Omaha ..... 186 1,146 1,226 34 10 
Peoria ...... eee 6 25 eee eco 
Philadelp’a 1,168 702 195 50 5 
St. Louis ... 32 703 934 1 4 
Toledo ..... 210 223 381 3 3 
Canals ..... +» 100 187 00 eee 110 
Lakes ...... 482 1,214 832 176 136 

Totals ...10,060 24,830 33,487 662 1,861 


Last year..24,034 3,372 5,501 6,335 2,953 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 1,270,000 bus; rye, 277,- 
000. Increases—Corn, 1,870,000 bus; oats, 
1,930,000; barley, 250,000. 


Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended June 
25, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
50 8 371 





Atlantic ....1,073 605 4 
| er 3,155 189 mys 
PasiGG .eccs ce . 423 





Totals ....4,228 794 59 471 371 
Prev. week..6,124 1,328 98 834 415 
Totals, July 1- 

June 25.268,710 40,367 3,918 21,235 35,093 





ee are going on for the 
establishment of a mortgage bank in 
Palestine. 
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June 29, 1921 
HARVEST MAKES PROGRESS 


Threshing Well Advanced in Southwest— 
Incessant Rain in Some Sections 
Delays Work 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The harvest generally made 
progress throughout the Southwest 
uring the past week, and threshing is 
well advanced. In Kansas the harvest is 
50 per cent complete, and will be finished 
in another week of dry weather. Inces- 
sant rains of the past few days have 
delayed harvesting and threshing in some 
sections. Sixty per cent of Kansas de- 
layed one week by rain. Accurate re- 
ports of quality of wheat are lacking; 
yields are running short of expectations 
in eastern Kansas, but better than ex- 
pected in other sections. Weather warm 
and dry. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 28.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Cutting of the wheat “ty Bom 
Missouri and southern Illinois has n 
completed in most sections, and thresh- 
ing is well under way, slightly delayed 
by frequent showers. Average yield and 
quality are anticipated, but it is still too 
early to give an estimate. 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., June 25.—Allen 

Logan, of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., 
this city, made his final estimate on the 
Kansas wheat crop, based on complete 
assessors’ returns from 1,800 correspond- 
ents, Thursday, of a yield of 130,238,843 
bus, indicating a sown acreage of 11,- 
503,498 acres and an abandonment of 
596,584, leaving 10,906,914 acres stand- 
ing. 
The revised estimate of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, made public 
Friday by Secretary Mohler, figured the 
crop at 112,914,000 bus, compared with 
115,000,000 last month. The average of 
wheat per acre this year is 11.2 bus. 

Harvest has been stopped and the big 
wheat area around Guthrie, Okla., threat- 
ened by four days’ continued rain, which 
has damaged: thousands of acres of wheat 
and oats. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 25.—According 
to a recent report made by S. D. Fessen- 
den, United States agricultural statisti- 
cian for Illinois, the state’s 1921 wheat 
crop is forecast at approximately 48,- 
757,000 bus. The yield last year was 35,- 
720,000 bus, and the average production 
for the past 10 years 38,045,600. 


Omana, Nes., June 25.—According to 
the weekly crop report of A. E. Ander- 
son, of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
winter wheat is ripening rapidly in the 
southeastern quarter of Nebraska. The 
harvest started there last week, and this 
week will see considerable wheat in the 
shock. There is a light trace of black 
stem rust; corn is further advanced than 
usual at this time of the year; oats and 
other small grains are doing well, and 
the soil conditions are very satisfactory. 


Torepo, Onto, June 25.—The weather 
continued very favorable this week for 
growing crops, quite warm, with one or 
two showers. The hot, forcing weather 
has brought a number of wheat fields to 
maturity in this section, and some wheat 
has already been cut in northern Ohio 
and southern Michigan. There are many 
more fields which will be ready to cut 
before the end of next week. There are 
no figures available as to probable yield, 
and the condition is regarded as rather 
spotted and uneven, with some sections 
promising good yields. 

Evansvitte, Inv. June 25.—Whéat 
threshing began on June 20, with the 
first threshing done on the farm of Wil- 
bur Erskine, of the Akin-Erskine Milling 
Co., on his farm of 320 acres. The wheat 
is of fine quality, with a firm berry and 
well filled. In some other parts of the 
county the yield has been light, and the 
berry not so good. However, the crop 
will be up to an-average of past years, 
so far as the grade is concerned, al- 
though the — will be lighter. 

There will be a short crop of oats, 
and the hay crop has been practically a 
failure. This is due to the abnormally 
warm weather and an unequal distribu- 
tion of rain. In just one township has 
the rain been — and the crops 
there will be the best raised in years. 
The weather bureau reports the tempera- 
ture since May 18 has been from 6 to 
11 degrees above normal in this part of 
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the state. -June, 1920,-showed a defi- 
ciency of 34 degrees. 

The farmers have agreed to market 
new grain only as it is called for by the 
mills, and will fix the price when the 
demand begins. The millers have stated 
they will buy only to supply present 
needs. Evidently, millers are not yet out 
of the woods regarding the price of what 
they call native wheat, wheat grown in 
this immediate territory. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 25.—Wheat 
of the 1921 crop in Indiana is beginning 
to arrive on markets. As far as report- 
ed, no car lots have been delivered to any 
mills, but some are expected during the 
coming week. Threshing has begun near 
the southern border of the state. 

Prices on the new grain show a con- 
siderable variance. In Indianapolis, mills 
and elevators are bidding $1.15 bu for 
No. 1 red, $1.12 for No. 2 red and $1.05 
for No. 3 red, with other grades on their 
merits. These quotations are more or 
less nominal, however, as none of the new 
grain has been delivered on the wagon 
market, threshing not being expected to 
begin until the latter part of the coming 
week. 

In Daviess County, one of the promi- 
nent wheat raising regions of Indiana, 
the first grain arrived at market Wednes- 
day. It tested 59 Ibs per bu and was 
placed on deposit, the mills and grain 
dealers there not quoting a price. The 
first of the 1921 crop also arrived on the 
Evansville market Wednesday, and was 
bought for $1.20 bu. 

Hartford City concerns reported on 
Friday that bids there ranged 85c@$1.10, 
there having been a decline of 25c in bids 
since Tuesday. Some dealers at Shelby- 
ville, who first had bid $1 bu, are re- 
ported to have raised their quotations to 
$1.10 for the No. 1 grade. Mills at 
Columbus were offering $1@1.10. At 
La Fayette, center of a rich grain pro- 
ducing territory, $1.09 was bid at the end 
of the week for No. 1 red, $1.04 for No. 2 
red, and $1.02 for No. 3 red, with other 
grades on their merits. 

A few car lots have been contracted 
for by Indianapolis mills from southern 
Indiana cities. The price for No. 1 red 
of good milling quality is reported to 
have been around $1.27@1.30. 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., June 25.—Harvest- 
ing of wheat- has been practically com- 
pleted in Kentucky and Tennessee, with 
threshing arms | the past week. Con- 
ditions were very favorable, with the ex- 
ception of interruption by showers, 
which, however, were badly needed by 
other crops. A few lots of new wheat 
were received at the mills, with prices at 
$1.30@1.35. The quality of the new 
wheat is reported good. Better move- 
ment is expected within the next two 
weeks. Old wheat, No. 2 red, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.47@1.48, Nashville. 


Rocnestern, N. Y., June 25.—The 
weather continues extremely dry. Pas- 
tures are beginning to burn, and wheat 
and spring grain are suffering. Seedin 
will be badly injured, and in a g 
many cases will not catch if this weather 
continues. Midge is reported working in 


some localities, but it is unlikely that 


wheat generally is affected. 


Attanta, Ga, June 25.—The crops 
have made generally good progress over 
the state the past week. The drouth has 
been broken in many places with season- 
able showers, but more rain is needed. 
Boll weevil is reported in many sections, 
and much damage is being done to small 
cotton not yet fruiting. Temperatures 
are about normal, 


Curcaco, Inu., June 25.—Corn crop 
prospects are the best in recent years. 
The entire corn crop of the country is 
about two weeks ahead of the ordinary 
year. It generally needs a good soaking 
rain, and unless this comes in the next 
few weeks deterioration is looked for by 
crop experts. Government reports show 
deficits of one to five inches in the sea- 
son’s supply of moisture, as compared 
with the normal, and with high tempera- 
tures the crop is being forced along so 
that it will reach the critical stage of 
tasseling about the middle of July, when 
high temperatures may do serious injury. 
There has been buying of corn in expec- 
tation of crop damage, which has had a 
sustaining influence on values. 

George M. Le Count has sent samples 
of wheat to Chicago from around Brad- 


ley, S. D., which. he says will not yield 
over 5 bus to the acre, the result of 
drouth and freezing. 

Crop experts who have been in the 
Northwest the past week have sent re- 
ports showing good prospects in Minne- 
sota and spotted conditions in the Da- 
kotas. 

Crop Expert B. W. Snow, who was in 
the Northwest the past week, found a 

reat deal of black rust and drouth. On 

riday he travelled in Davidson, Aurora, 
Gerauld and Sanborn counties, South 
Dakota, and found black rust in half the 
fields examined, but says it is too early 
to be prominent. Wheat is heading out, 
and is good size and color. Oat acreage 
large and prospects fine, but heat is be- 
ginning to tell on the crops. Corn is far 
advanced and of fine color, but curling 
at midday in Sphinx and Brown counties. 
Wheat acreage in these counties is in bad 
shape, heading less than knee high and 
great patches are burned brown as stub- 
ble. 


Seatriz, WasH., June 25.—Rains 
throughout most of the wheat growing 
sections of the Pacific Northwest during 
the week were of immense value to a | 
wheat. The winter wheat crop mature 
under highly favorable weather condi- 
tions for yield and quality. Winter 
wheat cutting has begun in early sec- 
tions, and threshing returns are showing 
heavy yields. 


Ocpen, Uran, June 25.—Harvesting of 
wheat has started throughout Utah and 
in parts of southern Idaho, with excellent 
yields reported and indications of 10 per 
cent more than normal crops, according 
to reports received by flour millers in 
Ogden. The entire dry farm plantings 
matured, because of splendid moisture 
conditions due to heavy spring rains. 
Ample irrigation water has been avail- 
able for all crops in irrigation districts. 

Percentage of crop conditions in Utah, 
as shown by the latest compilation of the 
American Steel & Wire Co: winter wheat, 
103 per cent; spring wheat, 90; oats, 97; 
barley, 92; rye, 104; all hay, 98; sugar 
beets, 97. A larger acreage is planted to 
wheat and to sugar beets than ever be- 
fore in the history of the state. 


Great Faris, Mont., June 25.—Rains, 
more or less local in character, have been 
reported generally over the agricultural 
portion of Montana during the past 
week, and appear to have relieved the 
threats of drouth in most of the state. 
It still is said to be quite dry in the ter- 
ritory north of Great Falls and west of 
Havre for a considerable portion of the 
country to the Rocky Mountains, and 
doubt is expressed if the winter wheat 
will be anything like a normal crop. 

This section, however, is not, and has 
never been, one of the large grain pro- 
ducing sections of the state. East of 
Havre to the Dakota line it is claimed 
that there has been too much rain, but 
the promise for wheat all through the 
state from Havre to the east is claimed 
to be the brightest ever. Sheridan 
County, the big grain producing unit of 
that section in 1914-15-16, later carved 
into two or three smaller counties, is said 
now to have, in the original county lim- 
its, a bumper crop coming up. 

In the southern portion of the state, 
in the vaHeys of the Yellowstone and 
Musselshell rivers, grain crops are re- 
ported excellent. The Judith basin ter- 
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ritory expects to return a yield of not 
less than 10,000,000 bus, and some of the 
more enthusiastic predict 12,500,000, 
The only trouble in that section at any 
point is said to be a hint of weeds in the 
late seeding, but the wheat has been 
growing so rapidly that the weeds are 
distanced and the crop assured. The 
Russian thistle, called by the farmers a 
coward when there is moisture in the 
land, is the only hazard, and this will not 
hinder a bumper crop. 

J. W. Carr, manager of the Great 
Falls branch of the McCaull-Dinsmore 
Grain Commission Co., believes the 
United States government crop report- 
er’s estimate for the wheat crop this 
year in Montana will be fully justified 
when returns have all been received after 
the harvest. F. W. Beier, the reporter 
who made the estimate, forecast a yield 
for 1921 of 25,882,000 bus. Mr. Carr 
says reports from all sections of the 
state where his company buys from the 
elevator companies are encouraging, ex- 
cept occasional spots where the showers 
failed to hit. 

John McVay, credit manager of the 
Royal Milling Co., who also owns a large 
grain and stock ranch in Fergus County, 
in the famous Judith basin, holds to the 
view that Montana’s contribution to the 
wheat production of the nation this sea- 
son will be not far from 30,000,000 bus. 


San Francisco, Cat. June 25.—The 
weather during the past week was too 
cool and windy for the best growth of 
crops. High winds whipped the ripe 
grain fields badly. The harvesting of 
wheat, barley and oats is now general. 
The crop is very uneven, being excellent 
in some localities, and so poor in others 
as to be cut for hay, or else abandoned 
altogether. Rice is spotted, owing to the 
cool weather, and some think the low 
vitality of the seed used is partly the 
cause of the unevenness of this crop. 
Corn is in a healthy condition, and will 
probably make a good showing with the 
advent of warmer weather. For some 
unknown reason there are many missing 
hills in the hop yards of Sonoma County. 
The hops are now going on the twine in 
that county. There is still sufficient dry 
feed in the valleys for stock, especially 
in the northern counties. Most of the 
stock, however, has been moved to the 
mountains, and is reported in excellent 
condition. The third crop of alfalfa is 
being cut in the Sacramento valley. 


Porttanp, Orecon, June 25.—Weather 
conditions during the week were favor- 
able for the grain crop. Winter wheat 
is filling well. Early sown spring wheat 
and oats are good. Late sown spring 
wheat and oats suffered in places from 
drouth, but have been revived by rain. 
Some rye has been harvested, and the 
harvesting of barley will begin in the 
southern counties next week. Corn has 
been helped by rain, but needs warmer 
weather. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


June 22... 334 183 146 161 139 84 


June 23... 344 175 74 567 246 100 
June 24... 281 269 114 75 118 109 
June 25... 282 214 189 50 6199 49 
June 27... 508 376 68 98 270 129 
June 28 ... 131 131 103 29 382 187 


—— _—_— 








Totals ..1,880 1,348 694 470 1,354 658 








AN ESTIMATE OF THE 1921 GRAIN ACREAGE 


The Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis, Duluth and Milwaukee, has made an estimate 
of the 1921 grain acreage in 16 states, based on reports received from 3,666 correspondents 
located at 2,738 grain growing stations, The figures represent the percentage of last year’s 
acreage. Thus, 100 per cent indicates that the acreage is unchanged. Figures for winter 
wheat indicate the area to be harvested this year as against the area harvested last year. 
Other figures indicate the areas sown this spring as against the areas harvested last fall, 


The table of statistics follows: 


Spring Winter 

States— wheat wheat Flax Barley Oats Rye Corn 
MIMMOBOER ccc ccccccccccccceccece 84.4 100.2 88.9 100.6 105.5 104.2 103.4 
BOE BOOMIOE ce cicceaccccctvesess 93.6 93.3 71.4 97.6 103.9 91.1 108.6 
EE MEE ows 008 cc 6s 6600.6 87.4 95.7 79.0 100.3 103.5 95.0 104.1 
p | PPP EE ET EEL 93.0 81.5 56.5 93.4 101.7 97.5 108.6 

WOMP GOMSOD 6 ccc ccvccceccce 90.5 86.4 71.8 99.3 104.2 95.6 104.3 
ET EE not 62 $0 4:5 od.5 9's 04.84 00000 ol 79.6 87.3 87.6 91.8 102.0 95.1 100.0 
Lo. eee eee ey Pee 82.3 90.7 97.1 98.3 105.0 99.1 105.0 
TEND ck céwswocvcccrvevecscetes 88.7 96.7 78.4 95.2 97.2 96.2 98.4 
SD cocdtcncens cvedsseeesat 82.9 . 96.1 93.4 98.2 102.0 98.9 101.8 
CREED no ons c¢ecececesevesoecee 102.7 106.4 100.0 95.4 104.0 98.6 107.7 
MEE GSR 66 Ke octecerseiacdisetes 98.1 95.2 100.0 100.0 104.0 9 103.7 
Utah ...seee- devin csstbelevectiee 99.8 96.7 cant 97.8 99.5 101.3 100.0 
CE dnc cees 55.0 0vevrs caceseee 90.4 86.2 95.0 98.2 99.1 99.4 101.8 
WEED oo coc edd cevescesesceetes 113.2 85.5 78.0 99.0 98.3 109.4 110.0 
WOEMIRBCON osc ccc ccccccccccecce 78.3 135.8 101.0 96.2 106.5 116.3 98.6 
BEG occ s Sek cevcccchvscvesvets 115.0 96.6 vtec 82.5 cece 105.0 
BEG TEGMEOO ccc ccsccccisvecioccce 116.6 107.5 100.0 96.3 100.0 101.7 

Sixteen states .......+..-+56- 90.1 98.2 72.2 98.0 102.7 97.3 101.6 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mixw., June 27.—The char- 
acter of the flour demand indicates that 
every class of buyer is cautious and does 
not intend to stock up to any extent. 
Hand-to-mouth buying 4 the almost uni- 
versal rule, Old contracts have been 

retty well cleaned up, and mills would 
like to see more business ahead to work 
on. The lower price of wheat last week 
brought a reduction of 35c bbl in patent, 
and today another decline of 10c¢ oc- 
curred. ; 

A little durum flour was sold last 
week, but demand was only enough to 
keep the mill ee, The trade is 
covering going needs, while awaiting de- 
velopments in connection with the new 
crop and getting a line on the future. 
Prices dropped 45c bb] last week on the 
lower wheat range. 

There is little or no change in the rye 
flour market. Business was mostly local, 
and light in volume. Prices were un- 
changed. 

Millfeed continues slow, with demand 
and production unimportant. Small par- 
cels were sold in mixed cars with flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thie week ....-.e+seeeeeee 8,200 22 
LOBt WOOK 2. cccscccccccses 13,820 37 
Me WE Gch s oes bas dccvede 22,420 61 
Two years AGO ....-.eeeeee 24,615 61 


NOTES 


Garfield Meyer, treasurer Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., has returned from an 
eastern trip. 

A little wheat and barley are ae 
from Canada, and are going into bonde 
elevators awaiting export. 

Several elevators at Duluth-Superior 
are closed for summer overhauling, pre- 
paratory to handling the new crop. 

Corn continues to arrive in fair vol- 
ume, 139,000 bus coming in last week. 
Shipments were considerably above that. 

The deferred futures in wheat showed 
strength, spring being up 7c for Septem- 
ber and durum the same. The July was 
weak, 

Flaxseed has been weak, under liberal 
receipts and country liquidation. July 
has declined 51%¢ in the past week, and 
September 4c. 


B. N. Spencer, who has been traffic 
manager of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co. for several years, will enter the in- 
surance business in Duluth. 


Barley prices are unchanged, while 
oats have advanced %c. Corn is now 
quoted at 7c under Chicago September, 
and receipts are fairly good. 


A, L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., will attend the 
convention of the millers’ National Fed- 
eration at Chicago this week. 


Cash rye strong, and a good demand 
has prevailed. Export buyers are bid- 
ding well for early July shipment. Cash 
rye advanced 4c, July 31,c, and Septem- 
ber 514¢. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is unchanged at 1%,c bu. The 
only chartering is of scattered small lots, 
the present loadings being mostly old 
contracts. 


The third canal barge built at the 
yards of the McDougall-Duluth Co. for 
Erie Canal traffic went out last week, 
and carried 84,000 bus of oats destined 
to Buffalo. 


A cargo of 85,000 bus flaxseed was re- 
ceived from Fort William last week, and 
was unloaded at Consolidated Elevator 
D. The duty was paid on it, and it was 
merged into domestic stocks. 


Receipts of grain are liberal, during 
last week running not far from 1,500,- 
000 bus. The movement for June will 
make a via good showing. Shipments 
for the week aggregated about 1,685,000 
bus, as follows: wheat, 908,000; rye, 266,- 
000; barley, 136,000; eorn, 170,000; flax- 
seed, 122,000; oats, 84,000. 

Cash wheat premiums have eased off 
somewhat. Mills have been taking all of 
the good grades, elevators absorbing the 
remainder. No. 1 dark northern closed 
today at 7@29c over July, No. 2 1@25c 
over, and No. $3 8c under to 10c over; 
No. 1 amber durum, 2@7c over July; 
No. 2, July price to. 6c over; No. 1 
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durum, July price; No. 2, 2c under; No. 
1. mixed, 2@4c under; No. 2 mixed, 4 


@6c under. 
F. G. Carson. 


_— 





ALABAMA 


Mosire, Axa., June 25.—Continued dry 
weather which has prevailed over this 
section the past five or six weeks makes 
crop prospects extremely gloomy, with 
a consequent falling off in demand, al- 
ready light, for flour, corn and feed- 
stuffs. Farmers refuse to buy except for 
actual living necessities. Retail mer- 
chants are carrying very low stocks, and 
wis | only to replenish those exhausted. 

umber mills recently reported as pre- 
paring to start up remain idle, with two 
or three a thereby depriving 
the grain and feedstuffs merchant of 
that expected source of demand. A bet- 
ter feeling prevails in the lumber mar- 
ket, however, and indications point to 
early resumption of operations at several 
of the mills now idle. 

The demand for corn meal holds up 
fairly well, but prices remain about the 
same as a week ago. Corn meal is quot- 
ed at $1.95@2.05 per 100 lbs. 

Corn is off Ic to 80c bu; oats off %c; 
bran off 8@10c to $1@1.05 per 100 lbs; 
shorts off $4 ton to $1.25@1.50 per 100 
Ibs; flour, $9.30 for best patents, a de- 
cline of 25c since a week ago. 

The local mills grinding millfeed 
booked several good orders in the last 
week or 10 days and have been running 
better than half time. These orders, 
however, will not keep them going at this 
rate more than a few days, and unless 
new business comes into the market they 
will return to half time or less by the end 
of next week. 

Corn meal mills continue at about half 
time. 

NOTES 

Exports during the week: 10,503 bbls 
flour, 8,207 sacks corn, 550 sacks oats, 
60 boxes grits, 145 boxes barley malt and 
350 sacks millfeed. 

It is reported in shipping circles that 
a local ship agency has closed a contract 
for cargo space for 30,000 sacks corn for 
export, the entire shipment to go out 
during the summer. This will be one of 
the largest single shipments made from 
Mobile in several months. 

W. J. Bores. 





TARIFF LEGISLATION DELAY 


Congress Becoming Restive Over Inaction of 
Ways and Means Committee—May 
Reach House by July 10 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 25.—The 
Republican conference of the House to 
be held Tuesday night is likely to de- 
velop a warm discussion of the delay in 
reporting the tariff bill. Influential Re- 
publican members made this prediction 
today, saying that consideration of Con- 
gressman Tinkham’s proposition for en- 
forcement of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which is the formal business be- 
fore the conference, would be either 
pigeon-holed or displaced by the tariff 
matter. 





Manifestly, the membership of the 


House, as well as the Senate, is becom- 
ing restive at the long delay in bringing 
the tariff measure out of the ways and 
means committee. Moreover, there have 
been plain indications that the Presi- 
dent is none too well satisfied with the 
dilatory way the committee is proceeding 
with the bill. 

The first estimate of the date on which 
the tariff measure would reach the House 
made at the opening of the extraordinary 
session was May 10. Subsequently this 
was revised to June 10 by Chairman 
Fordney. Now some Republican mem- 
bers of the ways and means committee 
expect the bill to be reported late next 
week, while others say there is no chance 
of its reaching the House before July 10. 

The upshot of the whole situation is 
that Congress must remain in session vir- 
tually right up to the meeting of the 
regular session in December. Normally, 
it takes about five months to pass a tariff 
bill. If the measure gets out of com- 
mittee on July 1, according to the legis- 
lative experience with other tariff meas- 
ures, it ought to be finally on the statute 
books by Dec. 1. 

JoHN Marrinan. 











Two pases colored stevedores, who 
had had some sort of falling out, were 
engaged in unloading a vessel at a St. 
Louis dock. Uncomplimentary remarks 
and warnings of intended violence were 
exchanged whenever the two passed each 
other with their trucks. 

“You jest keep on pesticatin’ around 
wid me,” declared one of the men, “an’ 
re is gwine be able to settle a mighty 

ig question for de sciumtific folks 

“What question dat?” asked the other. 

“Kin de dead speak!” —Harper’s. 

* #* 

Sam was all dressed up, but downcast. 
A Red Cross worker at a base hospital 
over there, returning from a lecture de- 
livered by Miss Margaret Wilson, saw 
his lugubrious Carter’s ink complexion 
and asked him how come. 

“T’se all put out, Miz Harris. I’se get 
mahself all dolled up to ask Miss Mar- 
garet a important question and while 
I’se gettin’ ready she’s done gone.” 

“What was the question you wanted to 
ask her, Sam?” 

“I was goin’ to ask her, ‘Miss Marga- 
ret, when yo’ gets where yo’ papa is at, 
won’t yo’ please ask him kin I go 
home?’ ” —American Legion Weekly. 

_ 7 


Mose Potts was an old colored ditch 
digger on the farm of a well-known Vir- 
ginia planter. One morning, after hav- 
ing been at work only a few hours, he 
was seen approaching the farmhouse 
with a peculiar limp and an unusual 
rapidity. 

“What’s the matter, Mose?” asked his 
employer. 

“It’s dis way, boss,” he groaned. “Ah 
see de biggest turtle Ah ever did see 
wigglin’ his haid in de mud, and Ah 
took de spade and cracked him on de 
haid, and, boss, Ah done cut off mah big 
toe.” —Fun, 

* * 

“Was there much of a gathering to see 
the ship start?” asked Colonel Edwards, 
whose servant had been down to the 
wharf. 

“Yassuh, Dey was a monst’ous lot o’ 
folks.” 

“And was the crowd tumultuous or 

uiet ?” 

“Well, sah,” replied Mose doubtfully. 
“Dey wasn’t zackly too multuous, I 
shouldn’t say. Nossuh, dey was just 
about multuous enough fo’ de occasion.” 

—American Legion Weekiy. 
* 7 

He: “Have you heard about the two 
worms fighting in dead earnest?” 

She: “No. Poor Ernest!” 

—Williams Purple Cow. 


* * 


THE BLUSHING BABU 


A matrimonial advertisement from the 
Patrika: 

“Wanted—A Brahmin gentleman or 
lady of means requiring a handsome, 
promising, intelligent, well-educated, 
well-travelled, well up in zemindary and 
business affairs respectable youth of 26 
as a bridegroom to be taken care of, but 
ready to render his services, may kindly 
write to box, etc.” 

Which reminds us that while husbands 
merely take wives, wives take care of 
husbands. —Looker-On (Calcutta). 


* * 
Her chief object was to make a fool 


of the latest fashionable philosopher. 
“Tell me,” she cooed, “don’t you find it 


a little difficult sometimes to write all- 


those hard things about women?” The 
philosopher regarded her with impartial 
eyes. “There is a certain difficulty, 
madam,” he replied; “but it is purely 
one of selection.” —Japan Advertiser. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








MILLER WANTED—MILLER FOR 260- 
bbl soft wheat mill, including selfrising 
plant; give references and salary expected. 
John C, Liken & Co., Sebewaing, Mich. 


WE NEED SEVERAL REAL PRODUCERS 
for Southwest and Southeast territory, but 
you must place before us evidence about 
your producing power, otherwise do not 
apply for position. The Morrison Bros. 
Mills, Jefferson, Okla, 








IOWA AND ILLINOIS 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Large Missouri River mill has 
opening for particularly high 
grade man to take charge of 
large jobbing trade in Iowa and 
Illinois; business already well 
established and volume should 
regularly exceed 100,000 bbls per 
year; with right man capable of 
holding this trade and develop- 
ing it further we will make an 
especially attractive arrange- 
ment; replies treated as confi- 
dential. Address 767, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE 
flour salesman—not merely a representa- 
tive, but a real salesman who will get 
results; territory, southern Illinois, where 
mill is located and well known; man 
should be big enough to become sales 
manager later on; correspondence confi- 


dential. Address 941, care Northwestern 
Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





ARKANSAS SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opening for a salesman 
to cover the state of Arkansas, prin- 
cipally on soft wheat flour from 
our Clinton, Mo., plant. Excellent 
trade already established and a 
splendid opportunity for man who 
can take care of it properly and in- 
crease our distribution in the ter- 
ritory. Will have little trouble 
agreeing on salary with the right 
man, Give full particulars in first 
letter, Address Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo, 





WANTED—A YOUNG FLOUR SALESMAN 
who has the ability to hold his present 
trade and establish new car lot buyers, 
preferably in Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, by a new modern mill, 
making northwestern hard spring and 
Wisconsin rye flours; having been in mar- 
ket for many years enjoying excellent . 
reputation; references required; state sal- 
ary desired. Address 4271, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN AS 
assistant to manager; one who is familiar 
with western New York and northern 
Pennsylvania trade, including grocers, 
bakers and jobbers, and particularly large 
bakery trade; must be thoroughly experi- 
enced and able to produce where others 
cannot; trade already established but want 
to increase it; state experience and refer- 
ences; all communications confidential. 
Address 4321, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 
large or small capacity mills;.good record; 
age 38. Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 


POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL OF 75 TO 
200 bbis; middle-aged; good habits; 20 
years’ milling and millwright experience; 
references. Address 4318, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 200 BBLS 
and up, by first-class, energetic miller, 
39 years old and married; 19 years’ mill- 
ing experience, Address 4297, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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BY MILLER WITH 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, good references; have tools and do 
millwright work; prefer year round work; 
am 47 and exceptionally rugged. Address 
4295, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 75 TO 500 
bbls; can put your mill up to making high 
grade flour and close yield; also under- 
stand millwright work; best of references, 
Address 4290, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 
success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, for good rea- 
sons must make change and wants to 
connect with Kansas hard wheat mill, not 
less than 1,000 bbls, or with smaller mill 
in position to provide necessary capacity 
to handle larger volume business, sold on 
profitable basis; willing to work first year 
at nominal salary with future remunera- 
tion governed by results; all correspond- 
ence treated as confidential. Address 4283, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A CAPABLE FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with trade in Indiana, Kentucky 
and part of Ohio, desires connection with 
reliable mill making hard or spring flour; 
references, Address 4314, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH WIDE 
experience, in good mill up to 800 bbls; 
guarantee best possible results in quality 
and yield with hard or soft wheat; no 
pay until I produce them. Address G. E. 
L., Box 325, New Albany, Ind. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR LOCAL. MANAGER 
in medium-sized mill, or would accept sec- 
ond place in large mill; 23 years’ experi- 
ence; 39 years old; good references; can 
come on short notice. Address 4319, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN OF 12 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling flour in straight and 
mixed car loads, desires to make a con- 
nection with a high class spring wheat 
mill for Wisconsin territory. Address 4277, 
gare Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of mill, 200 bbls up, or miller- 
manager of smaller mill; have good trade 
connections; doubled capacity on _ less 
wheat in present position. Address 4328, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PROFICIENT MILLER WANTS CHARGE 
of 100- to 500-bbl mill; or second’s run of 
600 to 2,000 bbis; high standards, good 
references; can come on _ short notice; 
give complete lineup in first letter. Ad- 
dress W. B., 308 Eighth St S, Fredonia, 
Kansas. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants position about July 15; southern In- 
diana, Ohio or western Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory; if flour is favorably known will 
work for expenses and commission; refer- 
ences or bond, Address 4305, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


CAPABLE FLOUR SALESMAN, WELL AC- 
quainted with the trade in the state of 
New York, desires connection July 1 with 
spring or hard wheat mill, salary and ex- 
pense basis; references furnished. Address 
N. Y., care Northwestern Miller, 5606 
Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 











YOUNG MARRIED MAN, NOW EM- 
ployed as assistant manager 125-bbl mill, 
desires position as manager of small! mill 
or assistant in larger; have had practical 
experience in mill, office and on the road; 
familiar with transit; can furnish first- 
class’ references. Address 4330, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, 24, SINGLE, FIVE YEARS’ 
selling experience with wholesale distribu- 
tor and jobber of flours, feeds and grains 
at terminal market, desires to connect 
with jobber or mill handling these prod- 
ucts; prefer Minneapolis, Chicago or West; 
operate own typewriter; thoroughly fa- 
miliar with office detail; live, aggressive 
and producer of results; might entertain 
proposition travelling for northwestern 
flour mill; available immediately. Address 
4329, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








$15,000 BUYS MODERN 90-BBL MINNE- 

sota flour mill, plansifter type, steam 
power; large elevator; now in operation; 
genuine bargain. If interested address 
1293, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE SALES MAN- 
ager, with A No. 1 record, seeks connec- 
tion for new crop with reliable milling 
company; would consider subordinate po- 
sition in sales department where there 
would be assurance of early advancement. 
For particulars, references, etc., address 
4333, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT OR AS- 
sistant manager; 15 years’ office experi- 
ence, thoroughly familiar with milling and 
grain business; southwestern territory pre- 
ferred; now employed, would make change 
on 30 days’ notice; character above re- 
proach; Al references on request. Address 
4262, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER AND SU- 
perintendent in mill of 400 bbls up to 
any capacity, or as head miller and man- 
ager in smaller plant; have had large 
experience and get results; at present am 
employed as milling superintendent in 
800-bbl mill, but desire to change, For 
particulars, address W. G., 4260, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG WOMAN WITH A NUMBER OF 
years’ experience in the administrative 
end of the milling business wants to con- 
nect with a good live concern as assistant 
to sales manager or general manager; am 
also a high grade accountant and office 
manager; can furnish excellent references 
as to character and ability. Address 4312, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH GRADE MILLING EXECUTIVE 
seeks permanent connection with reliable 
milling company as sales manager or as- 
sistant manager of large mill, or as man- 
ager of small mill; will accept nominal 
salary with the right concern where re- 
sults will be adequately rewarded; ag- 
ressive, reliable and thoroughly experi- 
enced. Address 4332, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN OR BRANCH MANAGER— 
I’ve had 15 years’ experience selling high 
grade flour to retail, wholesale and bakery 
trade in Iowa and Nebraska; past eight 
years with one concern; can show clean, 
successful record; good reason for making 
change; not seeking anything but the best 
place with plenty of responsibility and 
good pay; good following among trade; 
best of references furnished, including one 
from present employer. Address 4269, care 

_ Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A REAL BARGAIN IN A 75-BBL UP-TO- 
date plansifter mill with good trade, in 
the richest section of Minnesota; don't 
miss this chance if you want a real bar- 
gain, Address 4325, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—MILL: OF BETWEEN 2,000 
and 3,000 bbis daily capacity, located in 
milling district in Minneapolis; mill up to 
date in every respect; has always had a 
first-class trade. Address 4311, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL FOR SALE 


Southwestern 200-bbl Nordyke mill, 
excellent physical condition; favor- 
ably located for milling wheat in 
transit; reasonable terms to _ re- 
sponsible party; immediate posses- 
sion. Address 4242, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—A GOOD 560-BBL WATER- 
power flour and feed mill in a good west- 
ern Wisconsin town, running with a good 
exchange and merchant trade; a money- 
maker; good reason for selling. Address 
4272, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





FOR SALE—UP-TO-DATE A-1 MILL, 600 
bbls; Minnesota; rich country; ideal loca- 
tion and power; transit privileges both 
ways; splendid unit for large system; op- 
erating, without closing, over five years; 
insurance, $12 per M. Address 4306, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOUR ALMOST NEW 50-BBL MIDGET 
mills in North Dakota; splendid buildings; 
terms to capable miller; one 50-bbl Midget 
without extra machinery, $1,000; one 25- 
bbl Midget with extra machinery, except 
power, $1,550; one No. 3 McDaniels angle 
sieve wheat and oats separator, $215; one 
Barnard & Leas, two-pair-high, 9x18, little 
used, $190; big line of rolls, reels, scour- 
ers, Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—OUR 40-IN 
lefthand Leffel vertical water turbine; 
price $150; this is a real bargain. Ad- 
dress Springfield Mill & Grain Co., Spring- 
field, Oregon, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—FLOUR, FEED, BUILDING 
material and coal business located at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., on the C, & N. W. Railroad; 
reason for selling, leaving city. Address 
184-186 West Second St, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





ELEVATORS FOR SALE—THE UNDER- 
signed will receive bids up to July 1, 1921, 
at 2 o'clock p.m., at Westbrook, Minn., 
for the following described elevators lo- 
cated at Westbrook: Elevator No. 1—One 
25,000-bu capacity grain elevator building; 
one office building; one flour house; one 
six-bin coal shed; one corn crib, together 
with scales, motors, engines, cleaning ma- 
chines and fixtures, all situated on the 
right of way .of the C., St. P., M. & O. 
R. R. Co. at Westbrook, and known as 
the Krueger Elevator. Elevator No. 2— 
One 20,000-bu capacity grain elevator 
building; one office building; one five-bin 
coal shed, together with scales, cleaning 
machines, engines and all fixtures in said 
elevator, and all situated on the right of 
way of C., St. P., M. & O. R. R. Co., at 
Westbrook,. Minn., and known as _ the 
Krueger Elevator No, 2.0. The bids will 
be received separately on each elevator 
and also received on both elevators with 
the right to reject any and all bids; these 
elevators are located in a live town and 
in an excellent farming community and 
can be bought at a bargain. For further 
information write to the undersigned. 
John L, Sammons, trustee. 


— 
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For Sale—1,000-Barrel Mill 
Southern Minnesota 


This is an electrically driven 
mill, fully equipped for the manu- 
facture of flour at a very low cost. 
In splendid physical condition. 
Flour brands which will be sold 
with the mill are old and well 
established. Mill has a good local 
and shipping trade. Wheat can 
be milled in transit from all the 
principal markets. A valuable 
power contract goes with the 
plant. Address 4264, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES 





MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR 


CORPORATION 
AUBURN, NEW YORE 








ROSTAL & BENHAM 


(formerly Arthur Rostal) 


announce a partnership effective 
June 17th, 1921 


39-41 Cortlandt St. NEW YORK 








Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, foreign $6.75. 

Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 
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V V E HAD so many applications in 


MILLER’S 
ALMANACK 


for 1921 


that we quite forgot to advertise its appearance 
when it came out some months ago. 


We are reminded of this omission by several 
readers who now order copies and make the 
very reasonable complaint that they were not 
notified when it was published and have been 


Apologizing for this inadvertent neglect, we 
now notify all who may be interested that we 
have on hand several hundred copies of this 


Year Book of the Trade 


and can supply orders as long as they last. 
The price is One Dollar a copy. 


This is the thirteenth edition of this standard 
publication and in every respect it is more 
complete and correct than any of its predeces- 
sors, containing over three hundred pages of 
authoritative information concerning the mill- 
ing industry and the flour trade. 


Last year the edition was exhausted months 
before a new one could be supplied, and many 
who wanted copies were unable to obtain them. 


Those who order at once will not be disap- 


Sent on receipt of application accompanied by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Or any of its Branch Offices. 
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More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook 
pwnd “~ , decline in market and Senne 
Collection claims. e have an extensive organization for han- 
No dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
No Pa Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
y of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
up the commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnis on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal Russell’s Reports Wires... 
STORAGE TANKS Wheat | AE pal woe + 
10 ft.6 in. dia.) 15 ft. 6 in. long: 3:16 in. shell; wg Sie nz cabiee a 
i in. heads, ‘bor Oil, Water or Gasoline poy Research wae evar 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS Gan we ait yon! 


Russell's averperated 
Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 13 Water Street NEW YORK 








HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by thirty 
years’ experience. 

The Howard tests are agent by the ing mills 
because they know they are getting value 
and easily understood reports. 


Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain 
testing counts. 


The Howard comparative oan tests and chemical analyses 
are more than ever the e of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many s tions re- 
garding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














properly dev: eloped will cut your milling cost. Submit your DAM 
ater ower problem to us. Cost Data, Literature, Dam Photos on request. 
Ambursen Construction Co.,Inc., NewYork, Atlanta, Kansas City 








Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


Pppeesent ited in the United States by Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 
A. McWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 


y - Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 
O. N. McFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 
G.N. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
vie & Weaver, 407 So. 4th 8t., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. C. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal Kipp Kelly Lid Winnipeg Canada 











The latch string of the largest bank 
West of the Mississippi River is‘out to 
the miller who may be contemplating a 
change in, or an enlargement of his 


present banking facilities. 


Let us discuss your needs with you. 


Address— 


Bert H. Lang, Vice-President, 
Soil Products Department. 








FOR CLOSE CONTROL IN MILLING 
FEEDS WEIGH your BRAN, SHORTS, 
MIDDLINGS and ALL SOFT FEEDS 
in a 
Richardson Automatic 


Bulk Feed Scale 


ACCURACY GUARANTEED 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA WICHITA 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO BUFFALO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
MEMPHIS 














Paul & Paul, Patent Attorneys and Solicitors Wo Security Balding 


Patents Procured and Trade“Marks Registered in all Countries 








Our New No. 78 


CATALOG 


Is NOW Being Mailed. 


Should you not receive a 
copy, we will gladly mail 
you one, Free on request. 


An Up-to-Date Catalog with latest NET 
Prices. It contains a complete line of Flour 
Mill, Feed Mill and Elevator Machinery, 
Belting, Pulleys, Ete., and a volume of 
helpful information of value to the Miller. 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1901 
437-447 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 



































